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A USELESS COMMEMORATION* 


BY MAURICE 


IX hundred years ago, on July 
11th, 1302, the whole of the 
chivalry of Philip the Fair, fighting 

under the orders of Robert of Artois, was 
annihilated on the plain of Groeninghebeek 
by the Flemish train-bands of Bruges, 
Ypres, Zeeland, and Ghent; and in July 
last, at Courtrai in Belgium, was cele- 
brated the anniversary of this memorable 
French defeat. 

A party which has long been striving to 
spread hatred of France through Brabant 
and East and West Flanders—without 
finding the least echo there—has seized 
upon the event, and would like to 
behold in it the first formidable outbreak 
of a racial war which it hopes to kindle. 
This party, which is called the Flemish 
Party, is pretty generally despised in the 
very places where it carries on_ its 
intrigues. 

It is composed of a handful of agitators, 
whose obscure birth in the farms and 
backward education have hindered them 
from learning French. ‘Their naturally 
envious ignorance has turned to spite ; 
and, detesting a language which makes 
them ridiculous when they try to speak 
or write it, they have, for their own 
congratulation, derived from the different 
popular dialects a sort of official and 
artificial, affected, uncouth and still-born 
jargon, which is not even understood by 
the people upon whom they imagine that 
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they are imposing it as 
tongue, and which the real Flemish 
writers—for some there are—and the 
Dutch overwhelm with deserved sarcasm. 

In this shapeless and muddy jargon 
they pretend to temper the soul of 
Flanders anew, and they make mighty 
efforts to stir it squalidly in order that 
hatred may rise from it. Although they 
are destitute of any literature, the agitation 
which they provoke is more literary than 
real, and would long ago have fallen back 
into the abyss of its own unimportance if 
two unavowable but obstinate forces did 
not exhaust themselves to keep it afloat in 
space. On the one hand, the Flemish 
clergy—the most ignorant of all—protect 
it: thanks to the exclusive and im- 
penetrable gibberish which they cry up, 
they maintain under their dominion more 
than two million peasants whom no light 
from without can reach. On the other 
hand, the movement abundantly supports 
those who direct it. Skilfully abusing 
the fascination which big words repre- 
senting little things exercise upon the 
too credulous mind of crowds, they have 
succeeded in acquiring a certain political 
influence which they turn to account in 
order to acquire rich sinecures. So soon 
as their mouths are filled, they subside, 
abandon their hermetical talk and apply 
themselves to learn, if not the too re- 
bellious French, at least that Belgian 


their mother- 


* Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
Copyright U.S.A., 1903. 
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tongue which finds in them the most 
plentiful and the quaintest of its sources. 


But let us return to the victory which 
they commemorate, and let us agree, first 
of all, that they chose their day somewhat 
badly. It is, in fact, historically estab- 
lished that the idea of country was 
entirely foreign to the terrible affray that 
stained the fields of Courtrai with blood. 
It was not a conflict of races, but a con- 
flict of classes. It was, in reality, the 
first great combat of that war in which 
the costumes and the pass-words vary 
from century to century, but of which the 
matter will remain the same until a time 
that none can foresee ; the war of those 
who work against those who live on the 
work of others, of those who produce 
against those who plunder. ‘There, 
bristling with arms, in the soft green 
plain, enclosed in a loop of the peaceful 
river called the Lys, stood, not Flemings 
against Frenchmen, but a_ hard-working 
people against its idle masters, native or 
foreign; the trades, the peasants, the 
merchants, the little men of the great 
towns that laid the foundation of the 
future, against the landed barons, the 
insatiable, murderous, and useless knights 
that enchained the past ; municipal right, 
active, open, buoyant, happy and free, 
against feudal right, oppressive, close as 
a prison, arrogant, stagnant and mortal. 
What had revolted the heroic weavers of 
Ypres and Bruges against Philip the Fair 
was not his quality as King of France, 
but his alliance with the patricians of the 
country. Aided by the nobles who 
pillaged the merchants, he aimed at 
governing against the commons; and the 
latter, animated by the slow, sure instinct 
of unconscious masses, rose, in spite of 
the phrases, the gods, the traditions and 
lies of the ages, to combat the barren 
spirit of warfare, because it seems 
definitely written in the destinies of man- 
kind that it is made less for murder than 
for peace and work. 


The encounter was worthy of the two 
great ideas, the two worlds that stood 
face to face. On the one side the flower 
of chivalry, not only of France, but of 
Europe: “Il fiore della cavalleria del 
mondo” says a chronicler of the time; 
7,500 men-at-arms, 10,000 Italian cross- 
bowmen and didauts, Spanish and 
Navarrese foot-soldiers, and, lastly, the 
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train-bands of the French towns, 30,000 
strong. On the other, the two-and-thirty 
trades of Bruges, which had set on foot 
about 8,000 workmen, 7,coo peasants 
and weavers from West Flanders, 1,200 
Ypres men and 7oo men of Ghent: in 
all, with the fighting men of Courtrai, 
Oudenarde, Alost and Zeeland, a band of 
25,000 men. 

Among the Flemings were no more 
than a score of mailed horsemen. All 
the rest were men on foot, armed with 
pikes or with those famous iron-tipped 
sticks which the ‘Chronicle of Saint- 
Denis” calls goudendotrs, from the Flemish 
word Goedendag, meaning ‘ Good-day,” 
and which, according to some, were fore- 
irons of ploughs with poles for handles, 
according to others, a sort of club, or, in 
the opinion that prevails to-day, a kind of 
lance, shorter and heavier than ordinary 
lances. 

So behold the two forces within sight 
of each other. Here, leaning against the 
Lys, resolved to die for its franchises, 
surrounded by ditches that render all 
escape impossible, the “vile Flemish 
rabble,” as proud Robert of Artois called 
it: weavers and fullers escaped from their 
cellars ; macecliers or butchers; Bruges 
men clad in green, in blue, in brown, 
in yellow; black or red Ypres men ; 
then the shapeless throng of half-naked 
** Jacques ” from the woods and the mud 
of the podders, overtowered here and there 
by some rare horseman dressed in violet 
or scarlet. A fierce, heroic mass, ‘‘ com- 
pact as a wall of stone,’ says the good 
Vicar of Velthem, an eye-witness of the 
battle. William of Juliers and a Bruges 
weaver called Piet de Coninck commanded 
this ‘‘ rabble.” 

Yonder, behind a big stream, a tributary 
of the Lys, preceded by a cloud of cross- 
bowmen, seated on their huge chargers 
caparisoned in steel, nearly eight thousand 
gigantic metal statues, supported by the 
deep troops of the communal infantry. 
Under the threatening cloud the Flemings 
kneel down, according to their custom, 
carry to their lips a particle of their native 
earth, stand up again and wait. 

On the right, the ten thousand cross- 
bowmen find a ford, commence the attack 
and drive back the Flemish cross-bowmen. 
Already the jealous and impatient knights 
imagine that the honour of the day -is 
about to be stolen from them by wretched 
footmen. They plague, they urge Robert 

































of Artois, who, overpersuaded, gives 
the order to charge. A first monstrous 


squadron, two thousand five hundred 
horses strong, moves, crosses the stream, 
passes stupidly over the body of its own 
foot-soldiers, and falls upon the Flemish 
centre. 

Imagine the detestable shock! Over 
two thousand horses, whose strength is 
multiplied by the weight of the armour, 
striking like a single, formidable battering- 
ram against a block of five-and-twenty 
thousand men packed together and rooted 
to the soil! ‘The gigantic iron troop 
drives in the living wall, but its impulse 
is broken by the elastic, swarming mass, 
even as the heaviest axe ends by being 
blunted in a bale of cotton. Then the 
huge pieces of the open wall fall back 
upon themselves, the breach is closed 
again, the event changes in character, 
and the metal squadron is seen to jam, 
to crumble, to dwindle, to dissolve and 
disappear as though in a fierce brazier, 
assailed by intolerable and innumerable 
flames. Soon the ant-hill has consumed 
the monster. 

Robert of Artois takes note of the 
disaster, and hurls the second charge, 
at the head of which are his brother-in- 
law, John the Pitiless, and Godfrey of 
Brabant. With the same contempt, the 
same magnificent stupidity, this time it 
is more, than three thousand horse that 
fling themselves upon the flanks and 
dig three awful furrows in that human 
field. . The Flemish lines bend, wave, 
flutter for a moment like bandrols torn by 
the storm, and the horses are swallowed 
up in the throng which they crush. But 
the reflux of the mass, intoxicated with 
a first carnage, is irresistible. Moving 
backwards in disorder, the prodigious 
steel cattle are flung into the stream which 
they have just crossed ; and there, in the 
mire, in the reddened water, begins so 
great a massacre that the spot of its 
happening bears to this day the name 
of ‘‘ Bloedmeersch,” or Bloody Mede. 
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Robert of Artois feels that all is lost. 
With the sixteen hundred knights that 
remain to him, “like a rabid and roaring 
lion,” says the chronicle, “he plunges 
against the Flemings. But such was the 
multitude of lances which the Flemings 
held thickly and closely together, that the 
gentle Count Robert could neither thrust 
through them nor run through them; 
and thereupon verily they of Bruges, as 
though they had been turned and changed 
into tigers, spared no soul, but, with the 
sharp and well-pointed lances which they 
call pitchforks and goudendoirs, tripped 
the knights from their horses, and thus, 
as they fell like sheep, crushed them 
where they lay.” 

D’ Artois, dismounted by the Zeelanders, 
offers to surrender. A Flemish monk 
cuts off his right arm; a Bruges man 
tears out his tongue, 

At this moment, the French rearguard, 
consisting of the communal train-bands, 
makes a pretence of attacking the victors. 
It has not even time to deploy. Panic 
breaks out in the ranks, and the two 
leaders of the reserve, followed by 
Louis of Clermont, shamefully take to 
flight. 

The fighting had lasted three hours. 
The booty was immense. They found 
fifty-two banners, and the gold spurs of 
the knights, sold by the bushel, were 
afterwards hung by way cof trophies on 
the arches of Courtrai Church: “And 
this grievous battle happened on a 
Wednesday, the day of the Translation 
of St. Benedict, in the month of July 
in the year 1302.” 

It was, as we have said, not a French 
defeat, for, proportionally, the Flemish 
barons were present in larger numbers 
than the others in the army of Philip 
the Fair; it was the first great defeat 
of medizval chivalry, and one of the 


finest victories of the mysterious justice 
which quickens that strange harmony of 
spiritual and moral forces which is called 
Mankind. 
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HE letter was brief and abrupt. 
“Tam in London. I have just 
come back from Jamaica. Will 

you come and see me? 

any time you appoint.” 

‘There was no signature, but he knew 
the handwriting well enough. The letter 
came to him by the morning post, sand- 
wiched between his tailor’s bill and a 
catalogue of rare and choice editions. 

He read it twice. ‘Then he got up 
from the  breakfast-table, unlocked a 
drawer and took out a packet of letters 
and a photograph. 

*T ought to have burned them long 
ago,” he said; “I'll burn them now. He 
did burn them, but first he read them 
through, and as he read them he sighed, 
more than once. They were passionate, 
pretty letters, the phrases simply turned, 
the endearments delicately chosen, ‘They 
breathed of love and constancy and faith 
—a faith that should move mountains, 
a love that should shine like gold in the 
furnace of adversity, a constancy that 
death itself should be powerless to shake. 
And he sighed: no later love had 
come to draw with soft lips the poison 
from this old wound. She had married 
Benoliel, the West Indian Jew. It is a 
far cry from Jamaica to London, but 
some whispers had reached him. The 
kindest of them said that Benoliel neg- 
lected his wife, the harshest that he 
beat her. 

He looked at the photograph. It was 
two years since he had seen the living 
woman. Yet still, when he shut his eyes, 
he could see the delicate tints, the coral 
and rose and pearl and gold that went 


I can be in at 


to the making up of her. He could 
always see these. And now he should 
see the reality. Would the two years 


have dulled that bright hair, withered at 
all that flower-face? He never doubted 
that he must go to her. 

He was a lawyer: perhaps she wanted 


that sort of help from him—wanted to 
know how to rid herself of the bitter bad 
bargain she had made in marrying the 
Jew. Whatever he could do he would, of 
course ; but—— 

He went out at once and 
telegram to her: “ Four to-day.” 

And at four o'clock he found himself on 
the doorstep of a house in Eaton Square. 
He hated the wealthy look of the house, 
the footman who opened the door, and 
the thick carpets cf the stairs up which 
he was led. He hated the soft luxury 
of the room in which he was left to wait 
for her. Everything spoke—decorously 
and without shouting, but with unmistak- 
able distinctness—of money, Benoliel’s 
money, money that had been able to buy 
all these beautiful things, and, as one of 
them, to buy “er. 

She came in quietly. Long simple folds 
of grey trailed after her. She wore no 
ornament of any kind; her fingers were 
ringless, every one. He saw all this, but 
before he saw anything else he saw that 
the two years had taken nothing from her 
charm, had indeed but added a wistful, 
patient look that made her seem more a 
child even than when he had last seen her. 

The meaningless contact of their hands 
was over, and still neither had spoken. 
She was looking at him questioningly. 
The silence appeared silly; there was, 
and there could be, no emotion to justify, 
to transfigure it. 

He spoke. ‘How do you do ?” he said. 

She drew a deep breath, and lifted 
her eyebrows slightly. ‘‘ Won’t you sit 
down ?” she said. ‘ You are looking just 
like you used to.” She had the tiniest 
lisp—once it had used to charm him. 

“ You, too, are quite your old self,” he 
said. ‘Ihen there was a pause. 

“ Aren’t you going to say anything?” 
she said. 

‘It was you who sent for me,” said he. 
ade Reg 


sent a 
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‘Why did you ?” 

‘““T wanted to see you.” She opened 
her pretty child-eyes at him, and he noted, 
only to bitterly resent, the appeal in 
them. He remembered that old appealing 
look too well. 

‘*No, madam,” he said inwardly, “ not 
again! You can’t whistle the dog to 
heel at your will and pleasure. I was 
a fool once, but I’m not fool enough 
to play the fool with Benoliel’s wife.” 
Aloud he said, smiling, ‘I suppose you 


did, or you would not have written, And 
now what can I do for you?” 

She leaned forward to look at him, 
“Then you really have forgotten? You 


didn’t grieve for me long! You used to 
say you would never leave off loving me 
as long as you lived.” 

“My dear Mrs. Benoliel,” he said, 
“if I ever said anything so thoughtless as 
that, I certainly Aave forgotten it.” 

“Very well,” she said; “then go!” 

This straight hitting embarrassed him 
mortally. “ But,” he said, “I’ve not for- 
gotten that you and I were once friends 
for a little while, and I do beg you to 
consider me as a friend. Let me help 
you. You must have some need of a 
friend’s help, or you would not have 
sent forme. I assure you I am entirely 
at your service. Come, tell me how I 
can help you.” 

“You can’t help me at all,” she said 
hopelessly : “ nobody can, now.” 

“T’ve heard—I hope you'll forgive me 
for saying so—I’ve heard that your married 
life has been—hasn’t been , 

““My married life has been hell,” she 
said; ‘but I don’t want to talk about 
that. I deserved it all.” 

“But, my dear lady, why not get a 
divorce —or at least a separation? My 
services—anything I can do to advise 
or : 

She sprang from her chair and knelt 
beside him. ‘ Oh, how cou/d you think 
that of me? How could you? He’s 
dead—Benoliel’s dead. I thought you’d 
understand that by my sending to you. 
Do you think I’d ever have seen you 
again as long Ae was alive? I’m not a 
wicked woman, dear—I’m only a fool.” 

She had caught the hand that lay on 
the arm of his chair, her face was pressed 
on it, and on it he could feel her tears 
and her kisses. 

“Don’t,” he said harshly—‘‘ don’t.” 
But he could not bring himself to draw 
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his hand away otherwise than very gently, 
and after a decent pause. He stood up 
and held out his hand. She puts hers in 
it; he raised her to her feet and put her 
back in her chair, and artfully entrenching 
himself behind a little table, sat down in 
a very stiff chair with a high seat and 
gilt legs. 

She laughed. ‘Oh, 
You needn’t barricade 
besieged castle. 


don’t trouble! 
yourself like a 
Don’t be afraid of me. 
You're really quite safe. I’m not so mad 
as you think. Only, you know, all this 
time I’ve never been able to get the idea 
out of my head “ 

He was afraid to ask what idea. 

“T always believed you meant it—that 
you always would love me, just as you 
said. I was wrong—that’s all. Now go! 
Do go!” 

He was afraid to go. No,” he said ; 
“‘let’s talk quietly and like the old friends 
we were before we is 
Before we weren’t,— well ?” 

He was now afraid to say anything. 

“ Look here,” she said suddenly, “let 
me talk. ‘There are some things I do 
really want to say, since you won't let it 
go without saying. One is that I know 
now you’re not so much to blame as I 
thought, and I do forgive you. I mean it, 
really—not just pretending forgiveness : I 
forgive you altogether 

** You—forgive me ? 

“Yes: didn’t you understand that that 
was what I meant? I didn’t want to say 
‘I forgive you,’ and I thought if I sent 
for you you’d understand.” 

“You seem to have 


“c 


“ 


thought your 


“sending for me a more enlightening move 


than I found it.” 

““Yes—because you don’t care 
If you had you'd have understood.” 

**T really think I should like to under- 
stand.” 

* What ?” 

** Exactly what it is you’re kind enough 
to forgive.” 

‘* Why—your never coming to see me. 
Benoliel told me, before we’d been 
married a month, that he had got my 
aunt to stop your letters and mine, so I 
don’t blame you now as I did then. But 
you might have come when you found I 
didn’t write.” 

“T did come. ‘The house was shut up, 
and the caretaker could give no address.” 

“Did you really? And there was no 


now. 


address ? I never thought of that.” 
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“1 don’t suppose you did,” he said 
savagely ; “‘ you never dd think !” 

“Oh, I was a fool. I was!” 

ve.” 

“ But I have been punished.” 

“ Not you!” he said. ‘“ You got what 
you wanted—money, money, money-- 
the only thing I couldn’t give you. If it 
comes to that, why didn’t you come and 
see me? I hadn't gone away and left no 
address.” 

“IT never thought of it.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“ And besides, you wouldn’t have been 
there- 

“ I ? 
letter.” 

‘**T never thought of it,” she said again. 

And again he said: “No, of course 
you didn’t ; you wouldn’t, you know.” 

“Ah, don’t—please don’t. Oh, you 
don’t know how sorry I’ve been !” 

** But why did you marry him ?” 

“To spite you—to show you I didn’t 
care ; because I was in a rage; because I 
was a fool! You might as well tell me 
at once that you’re in love with some one 
else.” 

“ Must one always be in love, then ?” 
he sneered. 

“T thought men always were,” she said 
simply: ‘‘ please tell me.” 

“No, I’m not in love with anybody. 
I have had enough of that to last me for 
a year or two.” 

“ Then Oh, won’t you try to like 
me again? Nobody will ever love you so 
much as I would: you said I looked just 
the same ‘f 

“Yes, but you aven’t the same.” 

“Yes, lam. J think really I’m better 
than I used to be,” she said timidly. 

“You're not the same,” he went on, 
growing angrier to feel that he had allowed 





I sat day after day waiting for a 








himself to grow angry with her. ‘‘ You 
were a girl, and my sweetheart. Now 
you're a widow — that man’s widow! 


You're not the same. ‘The past can’t be 
undone so easily, I assure you.” 

“Oh!” she cried, clenching her hands, 
“T know there must be something I 
could say that you would listen to—oh ! I 
wish I could think what. I suppose as it 
is I’m saying things no other woman ever 
would have said. But I don’t care; I 
won't be reserved and dignified, and leave 
everything to you, like girls in books. I 
lost too much by that before. I will say 
every single thing I can think of. I wé// 
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Dearest, you said you would always love 


me. You don’t care for any one else. I 
know you would love me again if you 
would only let yourself. Won’t you 
forgive me?” 

**T can’t,” he said briefly. 

“Have you never done anything that 
needed to be forgiven? I would forgive 
you anything in the world! Didn’t you 
care for other people before you knew 
me? And I’m not angry about it. And 
I never cared for him.” 

“That only makes it worse,” he said. 

She sprang to her feet. “It makes it 
worse for me! But if you loved me it 
ought to make it better for you. If you 
had loved me with your heart and mind, 
you would be glad to think how little it 
was, after all, that I did give to that 
man.” 

“Sold, not gave.” 

“Oh, don’t spare me! But there’s no 
need to tell you not to spare me. But I 
don’t care what you say! You've loved 
other women. I’ve never loved any one 
but you. And yet you can’t forgive 
me !” 

‘“‘Tt’s not the same,” he repeated dully. 

“T am the same—only I’m more patient, 
I hope, and not so selfish. But your 
pride is hurt, and you think it’s not quite 
the right thing to marry a rich man’s 
widow. And you want to go home,and 
feel how strong and heroic you’ve been, 
and be proud of yourself because you 
haven't let me make a fool of you.” 

It was so nearly true that he denied it 
instantly. 

“JT don't,” he said. “I could have 
forgiven you anything, however wicked 
you’d been; but I can’t forgive you for 
having been if 

“ Been a fool? I can’t forgive myself 
for that either. My dear, my dear, you 
don’t love any one else; you don’t hate 
me. Do you know that your eyes are 
quite changed from what they were when 
you came in? And your voice, and your 
face—everything. Think, dear, if I am 
not the same woman you loved, I’m still 
more like her than any one else in the 





world, And you did love me—oh! don’t 
hate me for anything I’ve said. Don't 
you see I’m fighting for my life? Look 


at me. I am just like your old sweet- 
heart, only I love you more, and I can 
understand better now how not to make 
you unhappy. Ah! don’t throw everything 
away without thinking. I am more like 








“Of course neither has ever forgotten it.” 
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the woman you loved than any one else 
can ever be. Oh, my God, my God, what 
shall I say to him? Oh, God help me !” 

She had said enough. ‘The one phrase, 
“Tf Tam not the same woman you loved, 
still Iam more like her than any one else 
in the world,” had struck straight at his 
heart. It was true What if this—the 
second-best—were now the best life had 
to offer? If he threw this away, would 
any woman be able to inspire him with 
any sentiment more like love than this 
passion of memory, regret, tenderness, 
pity—this desire to hold, protect, and 
comfort, with which, ever since her tears 
had fallen on his hand, he had been 
fighting in furious frenzy ? . He looked at 
the huddled grey figure. He must decide 

now, at this moment—he must decide 
for two lives. 

But before he had time to decide any- 
thing he found that he had taken her in 
his arms. 

“My own, my dear,” he was saying 
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again and again, “I didn’t mean it—it 
wasn’t true. I love you better than any- 
thing. Let’s forget it all. I don’t care 
for anything, now I have you again.” 


“Then why ? 
“Oh, don’t let’s ask each other 
questions —let’s begin all over again at 


two years ago. We'll forget all the rest 
—my dear—my own!” 

Of course neither has ever forgotten it, 
but they always pretend to each other 
that they have. Her defiance of the 
literary sense in him and in her was 
justified. His literary sense—or some 
deeper instinct—prompted him to refuse 
to use Benolicl’s money. But her ac- 
quiescence in his decision reversed it ; 
and they live very comfortably on the 
money to this day. The odd thing is that 
they are extremely happy. Perhaps it is 
not, after all, such a bad thing to be 
quite sure, before marriage, that the 
second-best happiness is all you are likely 
to get in this world. 


DELUSION. 


BY CONSTANCE 


BIDDLE. 


ONG is the thunder’s echoing roll, 


And short the vivid lightning-sheen ; 


And long and short the years between 
dD 7 


The swift exchanges of the soul. 


You come in dreams: 
My eyes to know you near. 


I need not lift 
You seem 


The one rock in the ceaseless drift. 


I wake and wonder if I dream. 


Slight are the springs which fate control— 


The throbbing touch, the sudden glance ; 


And slighter than we think, perchance, 


The bar that keepeth soul from soul. 


J.ast night you lingered by my side; 


You 


fade not now the dark is fled. 


Ah, God! to know if you have died 


Or I be risen from the dead ! 
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GREAT CAREER. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P. 
Il. 
EFORE entering upon the story As mentioned in my article of last 


of Napoleon’s Italian campaign, 
I would ask my readers to go 
with me rapidly over the events in his 
career during the few preceding years. 
I mean from 1793, when at the age of 
twenty-five he had his first chance of 
bringing himself prominently to the notice 
of those who then ruled France, to the 
last week of March 1796, when ke 
assumed command of the Army of Italy. 
The revolutionary wave of bitter hatred 
for all the better classes, for all the old 
institutions and their cherished traditions, 
had just swept over France like an Eastern 
tornado. In its destructive progress, the 
opposing forces of monarchical government 
on the one hand and of unrestricted 
liberty and license and equality on the 


other, had met in a_ life-and-death 
struggle. Modern Europe had _ never 
before experienced so overwhelming a 
shock. In Paris, the centre of this 
phenomenal disturbance, the populace was 
seized with a_ species of rabies, of 
temporary and inhuman madness, Has 


beautiful France ever entirely recovered 
from its effects? Is it true that the germs 
of the foul disease still lurk there? She 
learnt, however, this lesson—and it is a 
warning to all nations—that no civilised 
State, be it small or great, can afford to 
kill at one fell swoop all those who repre- 
sent honour, loyalty, ancient lineage, re- 
finement, culture, and the Christian virtues 
of humanity and goodwill towards men. 


month’s number, Bonaparte having de- 
serted Paoli and the Corsican cause, now 
left no stone unturned in his endeavour 
to hand over his native island to France. 
None could hate France more than he 
had done since childhood; but now, as 
the wont with turncoats, he did all 
he could to put an end for ever to any 
hope for Corsican independence. But he 
utterly and ignominiously failed in his 
attempts to hand over the island to the 
I'rench; and, as already described, to 
escape from the vengeance of his com- 
patriots, he had to fly from the land he 
had endeavoured to betray. Arrived at 
Marseilles, he and his family took up 
their abode at the city of Antibes, and 
being without money, were reduced to 
live upon charity and the military rations 
supplied them by the French author'ties. 
Between the date of his first joining the 
Army, in 1786 and the end of 1791, he 
had spent about three years in Corsica, 
and on January ist, 1792, he had been 
struck off the rolls of his regiment for 
absence without leave. But after some 
little time, by means of a false certificate 
in which it was stated that he had been 
compulsorily detained in Corsica, his 
removal from the Army was rescinded. 
He was restored to his former position 
in the artillery, and sent to join the 
army then besieging Toulon. Fortune 
was his friend in thus sending him 
where he was to find an opportunity for 
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showing the stuff he was made of, the 
brilliant imagination and the clear-sighted 
military instinct he possessed. 

A new Reign of ‘Terror had been in- 
augurated in Paris by the Jacobins, who 
had sent three of their number to ‘Toulon 
to represent them in the south. They 
were, the younger Robespierre, Barras— 
who belonged to a _ noble _ family— 
and the boasting, swaggering Corsican, 
Salicetti. When the last-named was in 
Corsica, Bonaparte had known him as 
a representative of the Convention. He 
now introduced Bonaparte to the younger 
Robespierre, between whom there soon 
grew up a close intimacy. The latter 
quickly learned to appreciate how much 
this young soldier’s ability and resource 


could be of use to his party in the 
political danger of the moment.  Sub- 
sequently he made _ Bonaparte —ac- 


quainted with his elder brother, and all 


three became firm friends. ‘This fact, 
however, Bonaparte took all possible 
measures to conceal as soon as the 


guillotine had put an end to that elder 
brother’s life. 

At this time—-in 1793—the Republican 
Army was engaged in trying to retake 
Toulon, whose population had risen 
against the tyranny of Jacobin despotism. 
It was garrisoned by foreign troops, and, 
its harbour was occupied by an English 
fleet. The besiegers were in a helpless 
condition of forlorn incapacity. They 
were an army of brave, fanatical re- 
publicans, without discipline, with no 
good leaders, and few trained officers of 
any rank. ‘The officers of the old Royal 
Army had mostly disappeared when poor, 
weak Louis XVI. was officially murdered 
for the so-called crime of being King of 
France. ‘Their places had been taken 
by ignorant sergeants, uneducated privates, 
and small tradesmen of all sorts: in fact, 
by men of all grades except that of the 
chivalrous French gentlemen, who from 
time immemorial had supplied the Royal 
Army of France with capable officers. 
The only general characteristics of this 
new lot of officers, then, were intense 
hatred of the old régime, ignorance of 
war's science, of the necessity of discipline, 
and of the methods by which it can be 
maintained. 

The person at first selected to command 
the army before Toulon was a painter. 
Soon recognised as incapable, a doctor 
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was tried, who proved to be as_ useless 
as the artist. ‘The position was then 
given to Dugommier, a_ professional 
soldier, who was brave, honest, and of 
fair ability. 

The three Commissioners from the 
Government in Paris had read _ the 
**Souper de Beaucaire,” a clever political 
pamphlet which Bonaparte had _ just 
published.* Its style was good, and the 
ability and originality of thought it dis- 
played made them realise that its author 
was no ordinary man. It pleaded the 
cause of ‘‘’The Mountain,” the party to 
which they belonged, and which then 
wielded absolute authority in Paris. The 
manner in which it dealt with the military 
position in the south of France was good, 
and proved its author to be, not only an 
educated soldier, but a deep thinker who 
had seriously pondered over the compli- 
cated questions of the hour. 

His compatriot Salicetti at this time 
strongly recommended Bonaparte to his 
fellow-Commissioners. It is at any rate 
certain that they now gave him command 
of the artillery during the siege. In the 
intensely interesting hodge-podge of facts 
and falsehoods strung cleverly together at 
St. Helena by Napoleon and his house- 
hold, it is asserted that he was sent from 
Paris by the “Committee of Public 
Safety,” expressly to command the artillery 
during the siege of Toulon. ‘This state- 
ment, like so many others which come 
from the same source, is absolutely 
untrue. 

I must not allowmyself to dwell upon the 
events of this siege, though its story, very 
interesting to all nations, is especially so 
to us, because of the important part played 
in it by our fleet. 

Our ships of war had almost destroyed 
one of the besiegers’ batteries, and killed 
or wounded all the French gunners in it. 
The result was that every one wished to 
avoid being sent to it, until Bonaparte— 
with his imaginative faculty—named it 
“La Batterie des hommes sans peur.” 
After that, all his men sought to be 
detailed for it. 

Previous to his appointment to this 
command, the progress made in the siege 
had been disappointing. But now things 
began to mend. In the last week of 
November a council of war was assembled, 
which Bonaparte attended. Ten days 
previously he had submitted to his 
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superiors an ably devised scheme for the 
immediate reduction of the place, but its 
general outlines were not in accordance 
with the orders received from those who 
ruled at Paris. ‘Their instructions were, 
that Toulon should be closely invested 
and besieged in due form. ‘The members 
of the council knew full well the impossi- 
bility of carrying out those orders, but a 
care for their own heads deterred them 
from saying so. Napoleon, however, was 
of different metal, and had the courage 
to remark that, even had a regular siege 
been possible, it was wholly unnecessary. 
He impressed upon the council that 
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their fire having quickly driven our fleet 
from the harbour, the place surrendered 
soon after the fleet’s departure.* 

In General Dugommier’s report upon 
the serious sortie that had taken place 
in September, three officers had been 
specially noticed for their distinguished 
conduct. Of them, the first mentioned 
was ‘‘citizen Bonapart,” then command- 
ing the artillery. Salicetti, in his despatch 
to the Government, also recommended 
him to favourable consideration. Duteil, 
General of Division, writing to the 
Minister of War the day Toulon sur- 
rendered, said: ‘‘Words fail me _ to 




















Capture of Toulon by the French Army. 


the strength of the place lay, not in its 
fortifications nor in its garrison, but in 
the English fleet which held the harbour. 
He ended by convincing his hearers that 
this fleet might with ease be compelled to 
quit the harbour by the batteries he pro- 
posed to erect, and that when so obliged 
to leave, the place would quickly fall. It 
was in fact the main feature of the scheme 
he had already submitted to them in 
writing. Struck by his resource, originality 
of thought, and the ability with which he 
urged his proposals, they agreed. 

‘The result was as he had predicted. 
The proposed batteries were erected, and 


* On December 19th, 1793. 


describe Bonapart’s merit: to a mind 
well stored with science, he brings great 
intelligence and unlimited courage. Such 
is a weak sketch of the qualities of this 
incomparable officer.” 

It is not my intention to follow Bona- 
parte’s early career through its ups and 
downs. I have drawn special attention 
to the retaking of Toulon, because it 
stands prominently forward as the first 
brilliant achievement in the story of his 
strange life. To those who employed 
him, it proved his clearness of views, 
quickness at taking in the salient features 
of problems to be solved, and indicated a 
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strong, vivid imagination. The soaring, 
irritable ambition which burnt within him 
and dwarfed all other feelings, was not as 
yet suspected by those about him. It 
is remarkable also as a period when 
he thought it necessary to assume an 
ultra-revolutionary fervour, and to appear 
as an uncompromising Republican. Yet 
these were feelings entirely foreign to his 
nature. 

The Deputies reported to the Con- 
vention at Paris in high terms of the 
services Bonaparte had rendered, and as 
a reward he was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-General.* 

After the capture of Toulon, Bonaparte, 
who had now become a man of some 
consequence, was ordered to provide 
suitably for the defence of the southern 
coast. This duty he carried out with 
thoroughness and skill; and then, as 
Officer Commanding the Artillery, he 
joined the Headquarters of the Army of 
Italy at Nice, in March 1794. 

There are few instances in history when 
the external and internal conditions of any 
great nation’ have offered the supremely 
able soldier 4 greater opening for personal 
ambition than France then afforded 
Bonaparte. He found the Army of Italy 
under the command of General Schérer, 
a worn-out man, devoid of energy, in- 
capable of all initiative, and who had 
disheartened his troops by bloody frontal 
attacks upon the enemy’s_ well-chosen 
and well-fortified positions. This general 
did not seem to have the heart to 
attempt any strategical operations that 
would have turned them out of the 
districts they had deliberately selected 
as their battle-zround. But it must be 
allowed, that at a time when the scaffold 
seemed to be the fate prescribed for 
unsuccessful commanders—a system which 
in a modified form we have lately at- 
tempted to introduce into the English 
Army—it could not be expected that 
ordinary generals would be inclined to 
undertake hazardous enterprises. 

Although this ciumpaign under an in- 
efficient leader brought Bonaparte no 
immediate advantage, it afforded him an 
opportunity for a close examination of 
the region which he knew must soon 
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become the theatre of war, if Piedmont 
was to be seriously invaded. ‘lhe topo- 
graphical information then acquired was 
of the utmost use to him two years later, 
when he found himself in command of the 
Army of Italy. 

The campaign opened April 6th, 1794, 
and the well-planned turning movement 
he had recommended was a complete 
success. ‘The enemy quitted their very 
strong position without fighting, leaving 
the I*rench Army masters of the Alps 
from the Col de ‘Tende to Bardinetto 
in the mountains above Loano.t 

The plan for these operations was well 
known to have been Bonaparte’s, and 
was generally regarded as a masterpiece 
of tactical skill. Promising officers —and 
in every army they are generally well 
known to their comrades in the field— 
now began to talk about him as a coming 
leader: already the ambitious grouped 
themselves round him, as if seeking to 
become his adherents and anxious to 
throw in their lot with him. 

The representatives of the Parisian 
Government who were with the Army 
again reported upon him most highly, 
recommending him asa general of great 
ability, and this was a time when soldiers 
of talent were badly wanted. Of these 
representatives, the younger Robespierre 
was unbounded in his admiration of 
Bonaparte’s military skill, and described 
him in a despatch as “a man_ of 
transcendent merit.” Praise coming from 
such a quarter brought down upon him 
the jealous hatred of Salicetti, the 
Corsican politician, who now turned 
upon him. He was placed under arrest, 
and narrowly escaped the scaffold. 

In April 1795 he received orders to 
take command of the artillery in the 
Army of the West, an appointment that 
would have removed him from what may 
be called the centre of action. It held 
out to him no prospects whatever, no 
opening for his ambition. It is easy to 
gather from his writings how fully he 
realised the vital necessity for the am- 
bitious soldier to be always employed in 
what may be called the crater of disturb- 
ance, so that he may be talked about in 
society. This is specially the case ‘in 


* He obtained this rank February 16th, 1794—that is,.eight and a half years after the date of 


his first commission ; 
situation d’absence illégale. 
t Barnidetto 


but of that time, more than half of it had been spent ‘‘en congé, ou en 
(Junz, vol. ii., p. 397.) 
not mentioned on ordinary maps 


is about seven miles east of Garessio, and about 


ten miles north-west of Loano, which is on the coast. 
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epochs of revolutionary violence. We 
therefore find him making for Paris with 
all speed, in the hope of getting the 


order rescinded. He succeeded in 
this, and also in obtaining a Staff post 
3 at the War Office, where his chief 


occupation for some time was to frame 
plans and schemes for military opera- 
tions to be carried out by others. The 
position, however, brought him much 
in contact with those who constituted 
the faction then in power, and afforded 
him opportunities for becoming intimate 


with them. It was then he so closely 
cultivated the friendship of the elder 
Robespierre. 


He was now, in all essentials, a soldier 
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wish of the people, certainly against the 
wish of the Parisians. In sore distress, 
they transferred the command of their 
Army from the weak hands of General 
Menou to one of their own number, the 
clever and unscrupulous politician, Barras, 
He was, however, quite incapable of per- 
forming the duties thus imposed upon 
him. Happily for France, he lost no 
time in appointing Bonaparte to be his 
chief staff officer—in other words, he 
gave him command of the troops then 
in Paris.* The professional soldier whom 
he thus made responsible for the safety 
of the capital had been well known to 
Barras at Toulon, and he had there learnt 
to appreciate his military capacity. Barras 
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Versailles Gallery. 


of fortune in the worst acceptation of 
that expression. Not perhaps seeing his 
way to power quickly, and aware of the 
prejudice there was in France against 
his countrymen, he turned his thoughts 
towards the East, and applied to be 
. sent to Constantinople with some officers 
already selected for service with the 
Sultan’s Artillery. 

But this was not to be. ‘The position 
of affairs in Paris soon became critical. 
The “Convention,” which still ruled 
I'rance, had been created in 1792 for the 
purpose of framing a political constitutioa 
for the nation. It had done so; but its 
members still clung to power against the 


but his memoirs are, apon such points, unreliable. 








* Barras would have the world believe that he 


The last days of the Reign of Terror. 


said of him to his own friend Carnot: 
“He was the very man he wanted: a 
little Corsican who would not stand upon 
ceremony in anything.” 

The soldier of fortune thus selected for 
this important duty was ready to sell his 
services to the highest bidder. Indeed, 
only the day before Barras had appointed 
him to this command, Bonaparte, know- 
ing how unprepared the troops of the 
Convention were to meet the forces of the 
Sections, had said to his comrade Junot: 
“If they (the Sections) would only let 
me lead them, I would make short work 
of the Convention.” 

The expected battle between the armed 


himself directly commanded the troops engaged 
y 1 Sats 
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forces of the two political parties came 
off on October 5th, 1795. It was 
apparently a mere party struggle for power 
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differently did this knowledge affect him 
from the manner in which such a great 
and rapid rise would have affected most 

men! He was not one 








who would enjoy the 
hour, and be content 
with what he had 
already achieved, as if 
he had fulfilled all the 
objects of his ambition. 
Far otherwise: he re- 
garded the position he 
had won as merely an 
upward step towards 
fortune, and began at 
once to prepare himself 
for future greatness. 
‘*Revolutions,” he wrote 
some years before, ‘‘are 
good times for soldiers 
possessed of intellect 
and courage,” and he 
felt, and was justified 
in feeling, that he 











Robespierre. 


between two equally unprincipled factions. 
In reality, however, it was a protest on 
the part of Paris against the further reign 
of the Convention. As Barras expected, 
Bonaparte made short work of the 
** Sections ” and of the armed talkers who 
led them. By a combination of determi- 
nation and of skill in the way he handled 
his guns, a complete victory was secured. 

The Convention owed him much, for 
he had saved it. His reward was, the 
rank of ‘General of Division,” and the 
“Command of the Interior.” 

Looking well ahead, into the future, as 
was always his wont, and as his very great 
imaginative faculty enabled him at all 
times to do with fairly calculated accuracy, 
he began to fit himself for the next higher 
level in the castle of his ambition. He 
was now justified in believing in his own 
genius for war and for public affairs. He 
must have realised his own superiority in 
resource and in determination over all 
those with whom he acted. But how 


possessed both those 
qualities. 

We are told that 
about this time he 
adopted a greater re- 
serve of manner, and 
assumed a studied lofti- 
ness of tone, more 
dignity, and even an 


austerity of style in con- 

versation, that warned 

those around him against all attempts 
at undue familiarity, He was already a 
personage, and knew well how to play 
the part. It was then that a careful 
and cold-blooded study of France and 
her affairs made him fully comprehend 
how great and how many were the 
opportunities open to an able man who, 
like himself, was unburdened with a 
scrupulous conscience. When he com- 
pared his own chances with those of 
the politicians who then ruled France, 
he felt he must win if he could but 
play the game before him with sufficient 
adroitness. Who and what were the 
leaders of the “Convention”? Like him, 
they were adventurers living upon the 
accidents of the hour, each playing for 
his own hand, reckless of the means they 
employed, without scruple or principle, 
and lacking faith in either God or man. 
But he had the quickness to perceive 
how impo:tant was one great advantage 
he possessed over each and all of them. 
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He was a soldier, a man of action; they 
were only politicians and talkers. It did 
not escape his keen perception that the 
internal as well as the external problems 
still to be worked out in France could 
only be solved by war. Of its science 
they were absolutely ignorant; whilst it 
was the subject he knew best, and for the 
practice of which his Corsican and recent 
experience, his whole education and his 
constant studies, best fitted him. 

With all army matters or questions of 
war, the members of the Convention were 
as incapable of dealing as our civilian 
Ministers were when they interfered with 
Wellington in Spain, or as Mr. Lincoln 
and his civilian Cabinet were when they 
interfered with General MacClellan’s plans 
in 1862, or as Mr. Davis was when he 
gave orders to General Robert Lee, one 
of the greatest of all soldiers. 

Whilst thus employed in Paris during 
1795, the Army of Italy, 
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enemy at once. 


He pointed out to him, 
that if he allowed the month of February 
to pass without assuming the offensive, 
the approaching campaign would prove 


abortive. He had always insisted upon 
the advisability of invading Italy before 
the sun had thawed the roads through 
the mountains. In an official note of 
January t1gth, 1796, addressed to the 
Directory, he pointed out that if February 
was allowed to pass, as January had been, 
without any attack upon the enemy, the 
whole campaign would be without results, 
as an invading army could only hope for 
great success during winter. 

Scherer, feeling his unfitness for the 
command he held, begged to be relieved. 
The Directory felt this also, but they were 
at their wits’ end to find a capable and 
a suitable successor. 

It may sound strange to civilian ears, 
but it is a fact, that really able generals 





under General Schérer, 
had been engaged in a 
fairly successful but in- 
complete campaign. ‘The 
battle of Loano brought 
all field operations to an 
end about the last week in 
November. Its successful 
issue was more owing to 
the active wisdom of 
Masséna than to the part 
taken in it by Schérer. 
The Allied Armies of 
Austria and Sardinia were 
amply provided with artil- 
lery, and they numbered 
Over 55,000 men, well fed 
and suitably clothed. ‘The 
French Army, consisting 
of about 32,000 men, on 
the other hand, were 
hungry, and generally in 
asad plight. Their wants 
had been sorely neglected 
by the civilian War Minis- 
ter in Paris, whose culpable 
ignorance of war’s require- 
ments, and of a_ soldier’s 
needs when in the field, re- 














minds one forcibly of what 
we suffered in the Crimea 
during the winter of 1854-5 
through similar causes. 
About the middle of January 1796 Bona- 
parte had written to General Schérer urging 
upon him the necessity of attacking the 


Napoleon in the prison of Nice, 1794. 


From the picture in the collection of His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 


are the rarest of men. You may find in 
the Church and in the Law many who 
would make excellent bishops and very 
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good judges and lord chancellors. But 
the king is indeed fortunate who can find 
in his Army even one man who is capable 
of commanding a large force in the field. 

Bonaparte longed for this command. as 
the most immediate object of his ambi- 
tion ; but another strong reason also made 
him wish for it. He wanted to get out 
of Paris. For some time past he had 
realised that the Directory regarded him 
with a jealousy which, with some of its 
members, amounted to hostility. In fact, 
they had begun to fear him, and _ his 
knowledge of the character of those 
rulers made him feel that Paris was no 
safe place for him at such a moment. 
He knew how absolutely unscrupulous 
those men were, and how easily they 
might rid themselves for ever of one 
whom they disliked or regarded as hostile 
to their policy or opposed to their 
personal aims, 

The members of the Directory, on 
their part, were well aware of how anxious 
Bonaparte was to succeed Scherer. It 
was much in his favour that he spoke 
Italian fluently, and that he knew the 
coming theatre of war, having, as I have 
already said, carefully reconnoitred the 
Southern Alps and the passes which led 
through them into Piedmont some two 
years before. The recent campaign had 
sadly disappointed their hopes. Schérer 
must be removed; but who should they 
put in his place? They appear to have 
realised that, as far as France was con- 
cerned, Bonaparte would be the _ best 
selection. 

But a new personage now appeared 
upon the stage, through whose influence 
this momentous question was quickly 
settled in Bonaparte’s favour. 

Bonaparte was a man of strong animal 
passions, though love had not yet entered 
seriously into his everyday life. At this 
time, however, he made the acquaintanc: 
of Joséphine de Beauharnais when dining 
with Barras, and at once fell a victim to 
her winning charms. It may be said, 
she was the first well-bred lady he 
had ever known, and her distinguished 
manners and the sweetness and gentle- 
ness of her voice and_ disposition 
at once captivated him. She _ was 
very fascinating, though more graceful 
in all her movements than positively 
beautiful in face. She was a Creole 
from Martinique; five years older than 
Bonaparte, and no longer in the first 
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bloom of youth. She was the widow of 
the Vicomte de Beauharnais, a man of 
no note who had been beheaded for the 
crime of being a gentleman. _ Penniless 
and very extravagant, she had become 
Barras’ mistress, and her salon in those 
dangerous times was the rendezvous of 
all the nen and women of the old régime 
who still remained in Paris. There 
Bonaparte became a constant visitor. 
He had never mixed in good society 
before, and it afforded him great pleasure : 
it flattered his vanity to be received upon 
equal terms by the old noblesse of the 
kingdom. In his early intimacy with 
Joséphine, it was to him a great satis- 
faction to think that he was on very 
familiar terms with a woman accustomed 
to the best society. 

To his old schoolfellow Bourienne, 
who happened to be in Paris, he con- 
fided his intention to marry her. He 
added, at the same time, that he believed 
his doing so would probably obtain for 
him the command he then so ardently 
longed for ; and in a fairly well authenti- 
cated letter of this period, Joséphine 
wrote: “ Barras declares that if I marry 
the General, he will secure for him the 
chief command of the Army of Italy.” 

Bonaparte’s passion for this graceful, 
winning woman was great, and it soon 
grew into that fond affection with which 
for ever afterwards he regarded her. The 
morai code of the period was a very 
lax one, and, quite apart from what he 
knew of her past life, he must have 
subsequently discovered that even for 
some time after their marriage she was 
by no means a faithful wife. At this 
period she cared nothing for her new 
lover, whose transports of extravagant 
passion even frightened her at times. 
But she hated Barras, being well aware 
that he then had other mistresses and 


was anxious to get rid of her. It was 
consequently very natural she should 
consent to marry Bonaparte. He was 


already the most distinguished amongst 
the rising generals, and should he prove 
a great success in Northern Italy he was 
bound to become one of the foremost 
men, if not the first, in France. It was 
a future that seemed bright with wealth 
and power beyond all she had ever 
dreamed of. In fact, to marry him 
would at once deliver her from Barras, 
would confer upon her a recognised posi- 
tion and provide her with a home. The 
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marriage was convenient at the moment, 
and might be the making of both bride 
and bridegroom in the future. Barras 
soon learnt to his great satisfaction that 
Bonaparte was deeply and sincerely in love 
with Joséphine, and that they were already 
on very intimate terms. He had now 
known him well for nearly three years— 
a long period in such a revolutionary 
epoch—and had already formed a high 
opinion of his ability. He was aware 
of his natura! desire to obtain command 
of the Army of Italy, which 
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this period, the objects aimed at by those 
who ruled in Paris were to carry the war 
into the Empire, to put an end to German 
influence in Italy, and to compel the 
Italians to shut their ports against all 
British commerce. From these circum- 
stances it was generally assumed all over 
Europe that the Army of France was 
about to attack the Allied Armies of 
Austria and Sardinia, then posted behind 
the Apennines and the Maritime Alps. 
This was to be ¢he campaign in 





he was in a position to 
procure for him. In ex- 
change for it, why should 
not Bonaparte, who loved 
Joséphine, marry her, and 
by doing so take her off 
his hands ? 

Under these = circum- 
stances, where all  con- 
cerned had such strong 
inducements to accept the 
proposed arrangements, 
the bargain was easily 
arranged. Joséphine’s 
marriage portion was to 
be Bonaparte’s commission 
to command the Army of 
Italy. It was dated March 
2nd, 1796, was given to 
him five days later; he 
married Joséphine on the 
gth, left Paris alone on 
the 11th, and on the 26th 
of that same month 
reached Nice, the head- 
quarters of the Army of 
Italy. 

All active _ hostilities 
between Austria and the 











French Republic had come 
temporarily to an end be- 
fore December 1795 had set in. Indeed, 
it had been usual in the eighteenth 
century to suspend military operations 
at the beginning of winter, and do nothing 
until spring again drew near the summer 
months. 

In this instance a truce had 
agreed upon by the belligerents as far as 
German territory was concerned, but 
France had refused to extend its pro- 
visions to Italy. This was a fairly direct 
indication that the Directory meant to 
push with vigour the invasion of that 
country as soon as the coming spring 
would admit of military operations, At 


been 


Napoleon drawing the plan of the Italian campaign. 


It was destined to be 


Napoleon’s life. 
remarkable for ever, not only for the skill 
with which it was copied from that devised 
by Marshal de Maillebois, but for the 
ability and completeness with which. it 


was carried out and followed up. The 
grandeur of conception which characterised 
some of his other campaigns, the scale 
upon which they were conducted, and 
their crashing, crushing results to ancient 
monarchies, cause them often to be 
studied more closely by the statesman 
and the historian. But the story of this 
campaign of 1796 will be for ever followed 
in all its minutie by those who wish 
II 
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to learn the science of war. It will be 
remembered as Napoleon’s first inde- 
pendent undertaking as Commander-in- 
Chief, and for having made known to 
history the greatest soldier and ruler, the 
greatest human being whom God has 
ever allowed to govern here below. 
Some time before Bonaparte’s appoint- 
ment to this command he had submitted 
to the Directory a plan for the ensuing 
campaign. In all its main features it 
was that which the Marshal de Maillebois 
had made for his invasion of Piedmont 
in 1745. This fact was, however, then 
known apparently only to Bonaparte 
himself. 
In every Cabinet or other body of civil 
rulers, there is usually some one who 
believes himself competent to command 
fleets and armies. The five Directors 
seem to have shared this belief, for they 
drew up a detailed scheme for the 
approaching campaign, based chiefly upon 
that which Bonaparte had recently laid 
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of war’s science in a way that I need 
not weary my readers by explaining. 
How Bonaparte must have laughed as 
he read it, but he made no remark on 
the subject !—though evidently determined 
not to follow any such instructions. 

Young generals when sent, as Bona- 
parte now was, to command armies whose 
leaders are older and possibly of greater 
experience in war, usually find their diffi- 
culties to be thereby seriously increased. 
The human elements of jealousy and ill- 
will often enter largely into questions of 
command; and history warns us of the 
dangers which pursue the army whose 
generals do not support their leader with 
the utmost loyalty in all things. But 
never did an untried leader start upon 
any important enterprise with a greater or 
with a more just confidence in his own 
knowledge of the soldier’s science than 
he did upon this occasion. No doubt 
as to his own military genius crossed his 
mind, and he firmly believed in the 
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Napoleon in Paris, 1795. 


before them. Evidently thinking them- 
selves better able to frame such a plan 
than he was, they introduced into their 
scheme an invasion of the Genoese terri- 
tory, which would have been a dangerous 
addition to the approaching campaign. 
This proposal showed them to be ignorant 


brilliant future before him. With a highly 
gifted and deeply read general of great 
imagination like him, this well-grounded 
self-confidence was an invaluable natural 
endowment. 

But this unbounded confidence in 
self, which we now know he had a right 
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to indulge in, too often 
proves to be in ordinary 
men a very dangerous 
failing. ‘Too frequently 
it is merely the outward 
and visible sign of positive 
folly. It is often through 
the foolish vanity and un- 
justifiable _ self-confidence 
of such men that campaigns 
end in failure. 

Unlike most great men, 
Bonaparte at this period 
of his life was occasionally 
a boaster. ‘This self-con- 
fidence, and belief in a 
great future, occasionally 
carried him away, or, as I 
would describe it, he was 
unwise enough at times 
to think aloud. On his 
way to Italy he referred 
in such self-confident terms 
as to what he meant to do, 
that one who heard him 


wrote to Paris for infor- 
mation about ‘this little 
braggart who talked of 


sweeping away the enemy 
in less than six weeks.” 
Unlike the vulgar Thraso, 
however, it was no mere 














boasting, for he carried 
out what he announced 
he would do. 

For the two previous years the armies 
of the French Republic had vainly 
struggled on the slopes and summits of 
the Maritime Alps, endeavouring to force 
their way into the fruitful plains of 
Northern Italy; but with little result. 
These gallant soldiers had fought with 
all the old spirit of their nation, but even 


By Meyer. 


their successes had led to litte solid 
advantage. ‘The serious want was a 


leader who thoroughly knew his trade, a 
soldier of unflinching determination and 
untiring activity. ‘This the Army of Itaiy 
was at last to find in the young Corsican 
then on his way to command it. Many of 
its soldiers had taken part in the siege 
of Toulon, and had therefore often heard 
of the young artillery colonel who had 
so largely contributed to the capture of 
that city. 

On March 26th, 1796, Bonaparte reached 
Nice, then the Headquarters of the Army 
of Italy. He found its soldiers in a 
wretched state of abject want and misery. 





Joséphine de Beauharnais. 


Published by Rogerson & Tuxford, 246, Strand, 1882. 


They were without pay, half starved, with 
no tents, many without boots, and all, 
officers included, were literally in rags. 
The whole army was a prey to neglect in 
all forms, the weak dying from want and 
exposure. This was the fault of the 
civilian War Minister in Paris, an able 
man in many respects, though his military 
incapacity was appalling. 

As may be easily imagined, in a French 
army so circumstanced, discipline was at 
a very low ebb. All ranks were being 
plundered by civilian commissaries and 
contractors ; whole battalions, and in at 
least one instance a whole division, had 
mutinied, and all ranks were thoroughly 
discontented. Insubordination was rife, 
for it is seldom possible to punish starving 
men. Indeed, no undefeated army could 
have been in worse plight. Many officers 
even had set a bad example of active 
insubordination. 

It has been well said that three moral 
forces are required for success in war; 
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namely, enthusiasm, the military virtues, 
and an able leader.* In this Army of 
Italy the first quality had been nearly 
killed by lengthened want of success, the 
result of incapable leaders ; of the second, 
as far as courage and endurance were 
concerned, there was ample; and as to 
the third, Bonaparte’s marriage had been 
the direct means of providing it with the 
greatest man and most skilful general 
the world has ever known. And yet, how 
unimportant an incident that marriage 
must have seemed at the time to many ! 
Few could have imagined that it meant 
the rearrangement of the map of Europe. 

It is interesting to compare this French 
army, as regards its composition, with the 
sritish force that Wellington commanded 
at Waterloo. The latter army consisted 
very largely of untrained youths; but 
all ranks believing in their leader, 
whom they trusted, were filled with an 
unconquerable spirit. ‘This ariny under 
Bonaparte, on the contrary, was an army 
of experienced veterans, who knew little 
of nothing of this strange-looking little 
Corsican whom the Directory had sent 
from Paris to command it. 

The position it occupied would have 
been a dangerous one if the Allied 


Town and castle of Nice, March 27th, 1796 


; 


* Clausewitz, 


Armies confronting it had been com- 
manded by generals who knew their 
trade and who would work together. It 
occupied the narrow strip of territory 
between the sea and the crests of the 
Maritime Alps, and of the Apennines, 
from Nice to Savona—a distance of about 
eighty-five miles. 

Along this land, hemmed in by the sea 
on one side and by the mountains on the 
other, now runs the beautiful and well- 


made Corniche Road, from Nice to 
Genoa. But in 1796 the road between 
those two places was for miles little 


better than a rough cartway, almost im- 
passable in many parts by loaded waggons. 
From it many paths led into and across 
the mountains, but only four roads of 
any importance, and they were extremely 
rough at places. Of these four roads, 
that nearest France led from Nice by the 
Col de Tende into the valley of the 
Stura at Coni, and thence to ‘Turin. 
The next to tbe eastward quitted the 
coast road at Oneglia, and crossing the 
mountains at the Col de Nava into 
the ‘Tanaro valley, led to Ceva, Cherasco 
and Asti. The third left the coast at 
Savona, and crossing the mountains into 
the valley of the Bormida, led to Aqui 
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and Alessandria; it was very rough and 
difficult at places. ‘The fourth started from 
Genoa, and going nearly due north across 
the Apennines by the Bochetta Pass, led 
to Novi and Alessandria on the left, and 
to Montebello on the right. 

The French army distributed along 
this coast road held with strong detach- 
ments the chief of these passes. The 
sea was in undisputed possession of the 
English fleet, from which parties could 
be landed to blow up bridges and 
destroy the only road by which the several 
divisions, brigades, and detachments of 
the French army could communicate. In 
fact, the French line of communications 
ran along the front of the army, which 
threatened it from the north, and of 
the British flect, which could thus inter- 
rupt it and also bring a heavy fire to 
bear upon it at places from the sea on 
the ‘south. ‘This was a very dangerous 
position for any army to be in. 

The French were not, and could not 
be, strong anywhere along that extended 
line ; and the Allied Armies 
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pushed off their respectively divergent lines 
of retreat. So they remained passively 
waiting until their vigorous and daring 
antagonist attacked and defeated, first 
one, then the other. It would be difficult 
to find in military history a more striking 
example of where two good armies, only 
about forty miles apart, quietly allowed 
themselves to be thus beaten in detail. 
Yet those commanders were well aware 
of the destitute condition, small numbers 
and scattered disposition of the French 
forces opposed to them. ‘They were 
aware that General Schérer had the year 
before brought with him from the 
Pyrenees a strong reinforcement of fine 
and well-seasoned soldiers, when the 
Directory made peace with Spain.* But 
they must have also known that many 
of those men had perished at Loano, 
and also that, since then, death and 
disease had made sad havoc in their 
ranks. 

The Directory had arranged that the 
operations of the Army of Italy during 





had. only to burst through 
any of the mountain passes 


which debouched directly 
upon it, to cut off all the 
French forces eastward of 


the point where that moun- 
tain pass reached the coast. 
Of course, the nearer to 
Nice that point should be, 
the more fatal it would have 
been to the French Army. 
But the Allied commanders 
seemed incapable of com- 
bining for any useful pur- 
pose, and neither of them 
were men of sufficient im- 
agination to venture upon 
so bold a course. Their 
knowledge of strategy, with- 
out doubt, must have told 
them that an _ operation 
of this nature was the true 
line to take—in fact the only 
one that promised any im- 
portant results. But, as is 
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usual with weak men each 

of whom is in command of 

an army allied to another, they did nothing, 
and resolved to await events where they 
were. ‘They were evidently afraid even to 
unite or approach within supporting dis 
tance of one another, lest they might be 


* The peace of Basle, July 22nd, 1795. 


Masséna. 


this campaign (1796) were to be effectively 
helped by two other French armies, 
advancing from the Rhine upon the 
Austrian Dominions. One under Jourdan 
had rendezvoused at Dusseldorf, the 
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men, and 


Meynier, 


9526 











men. 


The Headquarters of 
one brigade of the former 


was at Savona and_ faced 
north ; another of its brigades 
had just been pushed for- 
ward to Voltri, where it 
faced east, watching Genoa; 
‘ts third brigade* was to 
the west, at Quiliano in the 
Cassola valley, about three 
miles west of Savona, with 
advanced posts on the crests 
of the Apennines, watching 
the passes and roads leading 
north. ‘The Headquarters 
of the other division, that 
under Meynier, had _ its 
Headquarters and one 
brigade at Finale - Borgo ; 
another of its brigades was 
at Fegliano, Orco and 
Calice; whilst its third 
brigade kept up communi- 
cation with La Harpe’s 
division by Varagotti, Noli, 
and Spatorno. 

Of the four divisions which 
constituted what was 
originally styled the Main 
Body,f one, under the 
swaggering Augereau,t 
10,117 men, had its Head- 
quarters at  Piétra-Ligure, 
and communicated with 








Marshal Sérurier. 


other under Moreau was to advance 
from Strasburg. As a matter of fact, 
neither of these armies effected much, 
their leaders being bafflea by the superior 
generalship of that brilliant soldier the 
Archduke Charles. 

The French army under Bonaparte, by 
order of the Directory, had been divided 
into three bodies—viz., the Advanced 
Guard of two divisions, the Main Body 
of four divisions, and the Coast Troops 
of three divisions. This last-mentioned 
force was not to form any portion of the 
manceuvring army, as it would be required 
to guard that long line of communications 
to which I have just referred. 

The Advanced Guard was commanded 
by Masséna, the ablest and most ex- 
perienced of Bonaparte’s generals. Its 
two divisions were under La Harpe, 8614 


* Each division consisted of three brigades. 
t Augereau was the son of a domestic servant. 


Meynier’s division in_ its 

front. Of its three brigades, 
one was at Albenga, Laigueglia, and 
Alassio, in rear of those Headquarters, 
another at Loano and Barghetto, and 
the third extended from the coast at 
Ceriale to the crest of the Apennines 
at ‘Toirano and Boissano. Another 
division of the Main Body, under General 
Sérurier, 9448 men, occupied the upper 
waters of the River ‘Tanaro, with its 
Headquarters and one brigade at Ormea. 
It was watching the ‘Tanaro valley in 
the direction of Ceva, then held in 
force by the Piedmontese. Its most 
advanced brigade held Garassio, with 
a post at Mureco in advance of that 
place, whilst its third brigade kept open 
the communications with the division of 
the coast troops at Oneglia and Porto- 
Mauritzo. Bonaparte selected these two 
divisions, those of Augereau and Sérurier, 
+ The Corps de Bataille, 
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of what had been previously named “ the 


Main Body,” together with the two 
divisions which had _ constituted the 


Advanced Guard under Masséna, to be 
the force with which he meant to fight 
throughout the ensuing campaign. 

‘The two other divisions of what the 
Directory had named the Main Body, 
under Generals Macquard and Garnier, 
had their Headquarters respectively at Breil 
and Roccabigliera : one was guarding the 
mountain passes from the Col de Tende 
to the Col de Raoulx ; the other guarding 
those from Isola to the Col de Fenestre, 
and also watching the Valley of the 
Var. ‘They took little active part in 
this campaign, being used in charge of 
posts and magazines along the lines of 
communication. 

As already described, Bonaparte made 
some important changes in the disposition 
of his troops that had been ordered from 
Paris. He weeded out from the four 
divisions he meant to fight with, all the 
weak and second-rate men of every rank, 
and drafted them into the regiments 
belonging to the divisions he had selected 
for garrison duty along his extended and 
difficult lines of communications. He 
replaced them by drawing from the 
divisions to be left behind, all their best 
soldiers, whom he sent to the regiments 
which were to constitute his fighting line. 

In this way, the total strength of the 
three divisions left to guard his depéts, 
magazines, and communications was _re- 
duced to about 10,000 indifferent men, 
whilst the strength of the four divisions 
he meant to fight with, was made up to 
about 37,000 first-rate Infantry, 4000 
Sabres, and say 4000 Gunners and 
Sappers, or a grand total of 45,000 
fighting men, not counting sick or 
prisoners, Of these Infantry, -however, 
not more than three divisions—about 
28,000 Foot—took part in the early 
battles of the campaign, as Seérurier’s 
division was posted in the Tanaro valley 
until after the battle of Millesimo.* 

The whole country occupied by the 
French army had been exhausted °of 
supplies of all kinds, and both men and 
the few remaining horses were almost 
starving. ‘The army could remain there 
no longer; it must either retreat or else 
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advance upon the enemy’s very strong 
mountain positions. As the British fleet 
prevented the arrival of all stores and 
food by sea, it was only a rapid advance 
across those mountains that could save 
the French army from going to pieces 
through want of food and of all other 
necessaries ; and that was the operation 
upon which Bonaparte was now bent. 

Bonaparte’s army was small for the 
work it had to do; but he had already, 
by his own activity and spirit, infused 
energy, and the confidence which energy 
engenders, into all ranks of it. ‘This 
young general, with his hollow cheeks 
and piercing eyes, had by his own impulse 
changed its character. In March its 
soldiers were depressed in spirits and 
starving. Few had boots, all were in 
rags, and the generals even without horses. 
By the end of April it was a splendid 
little army of stout men in good plight. 
All believed in and trusted their general, 
because they found him to be a real 
leader, who knew his business thoroughly, 
and who never spared himself. 

To oppose Bonaparte’s advance two 


allied armies were in the field, one 
Austrian, the other belonging to the 


King of Sardinia. Though allies, there 
was little union or community in senti- 
ment or in immediate aims between them, 
beyond the hatred entertained by both 
for the French Republic. Each mis- 
trusted the other. The Austrian com- 
mander, Baron de Beaulieu, then seventy- 
one years of age, was an able soldier of 
much experience, but he knew nothing 
of the country he was about to fight in; 
the Marquis de Colli, an experienced and 
trusted General, led the Sardinian army. 
Personally, these two generals were 
friends, but their national aims were 
different—a fact which could not fail to 
drive them into divergent lines of policy. 
Collis Headquarters were at Mondovi, 
those of Beaulieu at Aqui, forty miles 
distant over mountainous roads, 

In case of any check their respective 
lines of retreat were divergent. The 
Piedmontese army would fall back behind 
the Stura and Tanaro, and thence, if 
compelled to retreat farther, upon Turin 
and behind the Po. Beaulieu with his 
army would retire upon Milan. Thus 


* Napoleon at St. Helena said he had between 30,000 and 31,000 fighting men in this campaign. 
But in a letter to the Directory of April 24th, 1795, that is, before any reinforcements had reached 


him, he stated his Army to consist of 34,000 Foot and 3500 Sabres. 


I have carefully examined all 


the varying statements regarding these figures, and believe those I have given to be fairly accurate, 
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separated along divergent lines of retreat, 
the two allied armies would be at the 
mercy of their united enemy, who could 
destroy them in detail—one first, then 
the other. Bonaparte was not the man 
to miss such an opportunity. He tells 
us there were traitors among: the Austrian 
staff who sold him information. ‘I not 
only saw all their plans,” he says, “but I 
knew all their projects.” 

The Emperor Francis II., weak, dull, 
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and to all his advisers, that if the French 
were allowed to occupy Piedmont, the 
plains of Lombardy would be open to 
them. In fact, the only chance—and it 
was then a good one—both for the 
Emperor and for the King of Sardinia, 
was a close alliance and the junction of 
their respective armies to guard against 
the possibility of their being engaged 
separately and so beaten in detail. 

The inhabitants of Northern Italy were 

















Francis /l., Emperor of Austria. 


In the collection of John Angerstein, Esq. 


and obstinate, but fairly honest, had 
always great difficulty in coming to a 
decision, even when it was emergently 
required. Incapable either of taking in big 
ideas or of action in great national affairs, 
he was clever at details. Jealous of his 
own authority, he distrusted his ministers, 
and consequently public affairs in Austria 
were allowed to follow their old-fashioned 
grooves, for there was no man strong or 
capable enough to direct their course. It 
must have been evident to the Emperor, 


at this time to some extent bitten with 
the ideas contained in the shibboleth of 
** Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality,” but 
they had no wish to murder their kings 
and nobles or to overturn the govern- 
ment under which they lived. ‘They 
were, in fact, a loyal people. 

The Austrian army under Beaulieu con- 
sisted of thirty-five battalions and thirty- 
three squadrons, with a total strength of 
not less than 31,000 men. It was well 
provided with guns, but they were heavy 
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and not mobile enough for mountain 
work. ‘The men were good, well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers, but the army as a whole 
was slow and old-fashioned. Its strength 
in cavalry was out of all proportion to 
the foot for so mountainous a theatre 
of war. 

It was posted as follows: General 
Argenteau, whose Headquarters were at 
Aqui, commanded the right wing—twenty 
battalions, of a total strength of from 6000 
to 7000 men. It was distributed along 
the line from Tortona on the right to 
Alessandria, Acqui, and Cortemiglia, on 
the branch of the Bormida River which 
is known as di-Millesimo. 

The left wing, under Sebottendorff, 
whose Headquarters were at Pavia, 
occupied the space between that city and 
Lodi, north of the River Po. Posted thus in 
Lombardy, far from the points threatened 
by the French, it could have little influence 
upon the result of the coming campaign. 

The Sardinian army, commanded by 
the Marquis de Colli, consisted of about 
32,000 foot and 5000 of the other arms. 
But he also tried to cover too extended 
a front; as from Coni on the west to 
Montezemolo on the east, about thirty- 
three miles as the crow flies, he had only 
some 20,000 men of all arms. ‘The rest 
of the army was unduly scattered about, 
twenty-four battalions, under the Duke 
d’Aosta, being between Susa and Pignerol, 
watching the great passes through the 
Alps that led directly from France to 
Turin, and still farther off, fifteen battalions 
more, under the royal Duke de Montferrat, 
were guarding the Alpine passes as far 
north as the Great St. Bernard. The 
Sardinian army was composed of good 
troops, well inured to hard mountain work 

I think the actual fighting strength of 
the two Allied Armies may be safely 
taken as 3c,oo0o Austrians and 20,000 
Piedmontese, or 50,000 in all. ‘This does 
not include the garrisons of the many 
fortified places in the theatre of war. 
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It will be evident that the disposition 
of the Austrian army was extremely bad. 
The portion of it in Lombardy was 
too distant from the position occupied 
by its other brigades and by the Pied- 
montese army, to be of any use in the 
opening actions of the war. It was even 
doubtful if it could exercise any serious 
effect upon the war at all. The remainder 
of the Austrian army—not more than 
about the strength of one division—was 
extended along a front of nearly forty 
miles, and could be regarded as little 
more than a line of outpost intended to 
cover the main lines of approach. Like 
all armies, great and small, when over 
spread out, it was strong nowhere. The 
Austrians tried to hold every by-path 
leading from one valley to another, so 
that when seriously attacked by a concen- 
trated enemy, defeat was almost certain. 

This is the most fatal of policies in all 
wars, great and small, in plains as well as 
in mountains. It is the resource of stupid 
commanders, to whom the active forces 
which regulate all warfare are as a sealed 
book. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia and 
Piedmont, had foolishly thrown in his 
lot with Austria in this war. His chief 
ministers were opposed to it, and he was 
well aware of how unpopular all alliances 
were with his own subjects, and also that 
the Directory, in Paris had no immediate 
wish for a war with him. But he was 
carried away by the loathing with which 
he regarded the French Government then 
in power, and the principles they sought 
to propagate. 

He was also influenced by the 
detestation in which the Republican 
rulers of France were held by all the 
Italian princes, especially by the Pope. 
His Holiness was wise enough to see 
how seriously any spread of Republican- 
ism would affect his spiritual domination 
in the world generally, and also his position 
as a temporal ruler in Italy. 
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BY THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


i. 


O the Worshipful Sir Henry Pixley 
Baronet and Knight of the Shire John 
Oxenpass Steward by the hands and pen 
of William Larner Schoolmaster and Clerk 
submits these presents : 
May it please your Honour 
The lambs be looking main well, as be the 
young corn. The grass her beginneth to 
make a fine start, and the rents be mostly 
paid. Simmons he hath not paid. He sayeth 
he will do so next month, but I think no 
more of his speech than the bark of a dog. 
Job Astif have a got into trouble sheep 
stealing, and us reckons he will be hung 
shortly. Us shall miss him and no mistake. 
His Grandson be too young for rats and 
moles, and there be none else in the parish 
skilled that way. Job sheuld have been 
more careful, and so us have told him, but 
he sayeth he had very bad luck. Mayhap 
if us cannot hear of a rat-catcher your 
Honour might speak to the King for Jol’s 
pardon. 
From your humble Servant 
John Oxenpass his Mark. 


Such was the letter that was received 
by Sir Henry Pixley on the 3rd day of 
April, 1733, at his lodgings in St. James 
Street, London, whither he had _ been 
summoned by his Parliamentary duties 
and by the exigencies of the Excise Bill 
which Sir Robert Walpole had recently 
introduced, and against which popular 
feeling was hourly growing more vehement. 
Sir Robert had naturally called upon his 
followers in the House of Commons for 
their support, and no one had answered 
to the call more readily than Sir Henry 
Pixley, who had maintained intimate 
relations with the great Minister since 
their friendship had been formed at Eton 
and cemented at Cambridge. 

It was in truth one of those friendships 
that are only possible when there have 
been youthful associations 


strong to bind lives together. Had the 


two men never met until they had reached 
what are known as years of discretion, 
they would have parted again as strangers, 
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if not as enemies. Certainly they would 
not have sympathised. Sir Henry Pixley 
was straight-laced and academical. He 
had been a Fellow of his College at 
Cambridge, and had only succeeded to 
the family estates on the unexpected death 
of an elder brother. He had never taken 
orders, though he had often contemplated 
such a step, and in his views he was half 
a cleric. A character more unlike that 
of Sir Robert Walpole could hardly be 
conceived, and yet the early ties had 
never weakened. Sir Henry had been a 
frequent visitor at Houghton, and perhaps 
Sir Robert remained sensible of a strange 
attraction to one who shrank with the 
delicacy of a woman from the wild orgies 
in which he himself delighted, but who 
never permitted those orgies to lessen his 
affection for their originator. But it was 
now likely that this affection would be 
most severely tried. Sir Robert was 
keen, very keen, for the success of his 
Bill, and Sir Henry was shaken by the 


arguments of the Opposition. His ccn- 
science was aroused, and Sir Henry’s 


conscience was a formidable affair. 

“You look troubled, Harry,” said the 
voice of Dame Penelope Pixley, a lively 
lady much younger than himself, whom 
Sir Henry had with some misgivings made 
his wife when he recently found himself 
in the position of a reigning baronet. 

“And with good cause,” answered her 
husband, ‘‘as will appear to you if you 
read this letter.” He offered her the 
paper, but the lady motioned it away with 
an air of disgust. 

“Why, Harry, ’tis dirty!” she ex- 
claimed, with frank astonishment. 

“Your pardon,” said Sir Henry humbly, 
not doubting that he was in fault. He 
was still as ignorant of womankind as he 
had been while he was a Cambridge don. 
“But ’tis sad news this letter brings. 
You will remember Job Astif?” 

“An ugly old man, with the laugh of a 
horse ?” inquired the dame. 

‘‘A man known to me through life,” 

















said Sir Henry, with feeling—‘‘ from 
infancy up to this day.” 

* And what then ?” asked Penelope. 

“He is in sore trouble, even in grave 
peril of life.” 

** And on what account ?” 

‘He is condemned for sheep-stealing.” 

“And do you suppose that he is not 
guilty ?” 

“No,” said Sir Henry; “of his guilt 
I fear that I may not doubt, but the 
matter grieves me sore.” 

‘But why?” said Penelope carelessly. 
“The man has had a long life, and it 
seems he will close it with an end that 
he has deserved.” 

“Poor old Job!” muttered Sir Henry 
thoughtfully. 

“ And his use has gone by: he can be 
no loss now,” said the lady, concluding 
her consolatory observations. 

Sir Henry did not appear to have heard 
this last remark, but remained in deep 
meditation, 

“And now, Henry, attend to me! 
said Lady Pixley, after a very brief pause ; 
“for I wish to speak to you on a matter 
of true importance.” 

“Perhaps Bob would help me,” ex- 
claimed Sir Henry, suddenly emerging 
from his musings ; “ ’twill be awkward to 
accost him as I now stand, but I will try 
him nevertheless.” 

“Does Bob mean Sir Robert Walpole?” 
asked Penelope quickly; ‘“‘and why do 
you find it awkward to accost him ?” she 
added, as Sir Henry made a sign of 
acquiescence. 

“°Tis over this Excise Bill,” said the 
husband in a gloomy voice. 

“And what of the Excise Bill?” said 
the wife sharply. “You have supported 
it already, and you will continue to 
do so.” 

“But ’tis that—’tis that very thing: I 
love Bob with all my heart, but not even 
for him can I favour a measure disastrous 
to my country,” 

Lady Pixley stared in a sort of in- 
credulous amazement. ‘‘Surely, Harry, 
you would not have me suppose that you 
will vote aguinst the Government ?” 

“*Tis painful, in truth,” began Sir 
Henry with solemnity, “but when con- 
science bids ¥ 

“What folly!” exclaimed the young 
lady with much asperity; “and pray how 
will Her Majesty regard me when next 
I present myself at Court ?” 


” 
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The astonishment passed into Sir 
Henry’s face. ‘‘ My love 

“Tl wager that you had never given 
the matter a thought.” 

“My love!” repeated the unfortunate 
husband. 

**Can you deny it?” 

“Not precisely, perhaps; but, my 
love : 

The dame interrupted him with tears. 
“And a week ago you swore to me that, 
my happiness was your only care!” she 
sobbed into her handkerchief. 

“Worldly care,” corrected Sir Henry 
emphatically, though the sight of her 
distress caused him great disturbance. 

3y a scornful toss of her pretty head 
Penelope indicated that she resented this 
limitation ; but she did not speak again, 








and Sir Henry’s position grew each 
moment more unpleasing. How was a 
crying woman to be dealt with ? He had 


not the vaguest idea. He offered a glass 
of water, then of wine, but they were 
rejected, and his slender resources came 
toanend. A dim recoilection occurred 
to him that he had read somewhere of 
some one upon some such occasion cutting 
stay-laces, but clearly he could not em- 
bark upon so delicate an operation. He 
had never happened to hear of burnt 
feathers, that other famous remedy for 
feeble nerves, or he might possibly have 
ventured to approach them to his wife’s 
nose. As it was, he could only say 
miserably, ‘Indeed, sweetheart, ’tis 
sorrow to leave you thus, and yet there 
is no time to be spared if I am to see Sir 
Robert before he goes to the House.” 

During the short interval of her retire- 
ment behind the handkerchief Lady 
Pixley had considered the situation and 
had decided that her husband should 
seek Sir Robert Walpole at once. That 
robust Minister was capable of sweeping 
away silly scruples, and would doubtless 
bring Sir Henry to his senses. She 
therefore raised her head, and in dulcet 
tones announced that she knew she had 
been very foolish. 

Sir Henry was in raptures. ‘‘ Believe 
it, sweet,” he cried out, “that I would 
my heart should drop blood rather than 
those lovely eyes drop tears! But when 


conscience demands, obedience must 
follow, wish what we may.” 
The lady smiled charmingly. ‘“ You 


are a good man, Harry—too good for me, 
I know; and yet I wonder ? 
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** At what?” asked her husband, as she 
came tO a pause. 

** You are almost the oldest friend that 
Sir Robert has,” said Lady Pixley. Sir 
Henry assented, and she went on, ‘ And 
Sir Robert is now engaged in the sorest 
battle of his life.” 

‘** He is,” said Sir Henry with a sigh. 

“And you will not stand by your 
friend. It is strange to my poor mind.” 

Sir Henry flushed crimson. ‘I cannot 
choose,” he said at last. 

“And he will win,” said Lady Pixley. 
“ Now, as ever, the victory will be with 
him ; but the desertion of you, and such 
as you, will embitter his triumph.” 

For an instant she kindled the man’s 
natural enthusiasm. ‘ And I believe it,” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Win he will: he knows 
not how to come off with the worst. 
Have I not seen him wrestle at Eton, and 
kick and be kicked till the blood ran 
down? And when his antagonist was 
beaten at the last Bob would turn to me 
and say, ‘ This fighting is a sorry business, 
Harry, but it is weli to kick the hardest.’” 

‘** And that is the leader for me,” cried 
Lady Pixley. 

But the glow that had lightened up 
Sir Henry’s face had departed, and he 
murmured a sentence in which the words 
“conscience and duty” might be distin- 
guished. 

“Go straight to Sir Robert, Harry,” 
said Penelope, discreetly abstaining from 
further argument. “Try to persuade 
him to spare the life of your old Job 
Astif, and fear not to be outspoken. ‘Tell 
him bravely of your intentions, for sure 
I am that he will ask of you nothing of 
which your conscience may disapprove.” 


il. 


‘“* WELCOME, old friend! and never more 
welcome than now,” was the cordial 
greeting that Sir Henry Pixley received 
as he entered the Minister’s chamber. 
Timidly he shook Sir Robert’s out- 
stretched hand, and, unable to shake off 
an uneasy sense of guilt which the 
warmth of his reception had engendered, 
he muttered faintly, ‘“‘You are always 
kind.” 
Sir Robert *“ Does 


smiled. that 


portend some request? Well, Harry, ask 
and take.” 

“ But first,” said Sir Henry uneasily, 
‘J must state 
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Walpole waited expectantly. 

‘“‘T must state that on this unhappy Bill 
for the Excise——” He broke off as he 
saw a heavy frown gather upon the power- 
ful face of his friend. 

“You are no deserter, I trust?” said 
Sir Robert sharply. 

“Oh, Bob, I am miserable,” cried Sir 
Henry pitiably ; ‘but I cannot do it—I 
cannot in very truth.” 

“Vet you have voted till now,” said 
Walpole very coldly. 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Henry eagerly ; 
‘“*T have tried, I have tried indeed.” 

Sir Robert’s look grew darker. ‘‘ Well!” 
he said, 

“But my mind has misgiven me ere 
now,” proceeded Pixley. ‘‘’This power 
placed in the hands of the excisemen is 
to me terrible, and it was but my con- 
fidence in you that led me to shut my 
eyes hitherto and blindly to support your 
proposal. But it is not right, Bob, you 
cannot say it is right, that I should act 
thus ; and my conscience i 

** Your conscience be damned!” cried 
Sir Robert, in an impetuous burst of 
scorn. 

“Oh, Bob!” pleaded Sir Henry, ‘‘and 
my constituents 5 

“Ha, your constituents!” said 
practical statesman more calmly. 
they object to the measure ?” 

“*T know not,” answered the unpractical 
member of Parliament; “ but have I not 
always assured them that I would oppose 
taxes of an inquisitorial character ? and 
this present Bill——” 

Sir Robert’s face cleared to the pitch of 
laughter : “ Harry, what a fool you are!” 

“How so?” said Sir Henry, discon- 
certed. 

“Can you truly think that the man 
lives who will trouble to remember what 
you and such as you may have said on 
matters of politics ?” 

“Tt may be sv,” said Sir Henry meekly, 
and after a pause for consideration ; “ but 
my own feeling of duty— 

“Tilley-valley !” interrupted Walpole ; 
“and what says my lady ?” 

“Oh, Bob!” exclaimed Sir Henry in 
full innocence, “she was so fearfully, so 
grievously, distressed when first I made 
my intentions known.” 

“The beauty was in tears?” inquired 
Sir Robert. 

‘‘Indeed it was so,” answered Pixley, 
“It was a harrowing scene.” 
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“And yet you endured it as though 
you were of adamant ?” 

“Tt was almost beyond me; but I 
thought to myself that even as their 
Creator made women fair to please men, 
so the devil makes use of their perfection 
to deceive him; and thinking this, I 
stood firm.” 

“ Harry, I vow that there is none like 
you,” said Sir Robert, with another laugh ; 
‘but wait awhile, and see how women 
affect you when you have tasted experience 
of their ways. Did my lady know that 
you were coming here ?” he added. 

“She did,” answered Sir Henry. “She 
was first troubled lest my conduct should 
prove displeasing to Her Majesty.” Wal- 
pole shook his head gravely. “ Then she 
wept,” said Sir Henry solemnly; “and 
then my Penelope became once more 
herself and bade me do as conscience 
ordered.” ‘There was a ring of pride 
about his latest words. 

“And your visit to me?” asked Sir 
Robert. 

She desired me to come to you on the 
instant, to make you acquainted with the 
boon I seek, and to be outspoken as to 
my intentions, since she knew full surely 
that my conscientious feelings would be 
respected by you. And it is so, Bob, is 
it not?” he went on nervously. ‘ You 
will regard them ? ” 

“The cunning jade,” thought Walpole, 
not noticing this piteous appeal: “she 
has failed with him herself, and sends him 
to me to be cured of his folly. Well, I 
should be able to master him: kind 
treatment first.” Aloud he said : *’Faith, 
Harry, you have not been remiss in 
speaking of your intentions. Now, man, 
for your boon.” 

“Tis on behalf of a_ faithful and 
diligent servant who has fallen upon evil 
days that I come to you,” said Sir Henry. 

* Aye, man, say on,” said the Minister 
encouragingly. 

“As a lad I ever rejoiced in_ his 
company, and of sport he taught me all 
I know.” 

“That is but a trifle, I fear,” said Wal- 
pole candidly, “unless you have mended 
since the last visit to Houghton.” 

“ But he is dear to me,” said Sir Henry 
earnestly. “In the service of my family 
he has grown old, and in his age I will 
not fail him.” 

“Right, Harry ; never desert a friend. 
But now, where pinches the shoe ?” 
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‘“He has been found guilty of stealing 
a sheep, and has been condemned to be 
hanged,” said Sir Henry tersely, his strong 
feeling giving him for the moment direct- 
ness of expression. 

Walpole whistled softly. 
matter that, Harry.” 

“Tt is terrible,” said Sir Henry. “Oh, 
Bob, for our friendship’s sake save him. 
You can do so, and you alone.” 

“What will you have me do?” said 
Sir Robert. 

“T have drawn up a memorial to His 
Majesty entreating a pardon,” said Sir 
Henry. ‘With your support such pardon 
might of a surety be obtained.” 

Walpole nodded his head. “ Let’s hear 
it, man. Show me how you plead for 
your sheep-stealer.” 

Sir Henry produced some large sheets 


‘Tis a grave 


of paper and prepared to read. “1 know 
not,” he said, ‘‘whether I have the 
formalities correct. I commence with 


Sire.” 

“Get to the body of it, Harry,” said 
Sir Robert hastily; “never heed the 
formalities—my can see to 
them.” 

Sir Henry obeyed his imperious friend, 
but he was a little disappointed. He was 
a precise man, and took pride in forms. 
However, he began to read: 


secretaries 


“To the benefit of the King’s gracious 
attributes the meanest and the proudest 
subject have an equal title, and if 1 now dare 
to lay my prayer at the feet of His Majesty 
it is because that Majesty has ever recognised 
that mercy is not only the greatest but the 
loveliest of all virtues, adding by its geod 
works a lustre to the princely diadem. You, 
Sire, exalted orb as you are, have ever 
proved yourself, not a threatening comet cf 
blazing power, but rather a glorious star of 
benign influence. To your people you have 
shown yourself to be a refuge from the 
storm and a grateful shadow from the 
burning heat. It may be, Sire, that you in 
your wisdom are yourself the author of the 
sage and noble saying that frequent execu- 
tions cast as great a blemish on the reputa- 
tion of a king as frequent funerals on that of 
a physician.” 


“You've a pretty pen, Harry,” inter- 
rupted Walpole, with a desperate yawn. 

“Will it serve?” inquired Sir Henry 
anxiously. “J trust I have not been 
lacking in respect.” 


Walpole roared with laughter. “ Why, 


man, in flummery you exceed the most 
skilled wheedler at Court,” 
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Sir Henry looked both shocked and 
distressed. ‘‘I meant not to flatter,” he 
said eagerly. “Surely I have not done 
so. In my eyes flattery is an unmanly 
and a slavish vice.” 

“ Heed it not,” said Sir Robert ; “what 
you have written will answer excellently 
well. Proceed,” he added, with sturdy 
resignation. 

Sir Henry was plainly uncomfortable, 
but after a slight hesitation he resumed : 


“Sire, it, will be denied by no man of 
reason that government is the soul of human 
society, by which alone it exists and operates ; 
neither can it be denied that the laws of 
our land are righteous and just and good, 
founded on justice and cemented with 
equity.” 


“Ts that your true opinion, Harry ?” 
said the Minister somewhat curiously. 

“Of a surety, yes; it is a fact both 
known and recognised,” replied Sir Henry 
in surprise. No man accepted conven- 
tions more readily than himself. 

“Ah!” said Walpole, helping himself 
from his great snuff-box; “now to my 
mind ’tis a damned stupid law that hangs 
a man on account of a sheep.” ~ 

If he had hurled his snuff-box into 
Sir Henry’s face the latter could not have 
looked more perfectly petrified than he 
did as soon as the astounding remark 
of the statesman had penetrated to his 
intelligence. “Why, Bob!” he managed 
to stammer out feebly, and then subsided 
into utter silence. 

“Go on with 
Walpole, calmly. 

“But, Bob,” said Sir Henry, slowly 
regaining his composure, ‘‘if there is a 
bad law why do you not change it ?” 

“A man can do no more than he can,” 
answered Walpole very quietly. “ Read 
on.” \ 
After one or two gasps Sir Henry com- 
plied : 


your memorial,” said 


“Sire, though it is the undoubted duty of 
every man to yield obedience to the laws 
of his country, yet there are few amidst the 
giddy multitude who can guide their steps 
through this slippery world with such wisdom 
and safety as to avoid upon some occasion 
or other the need of an apology. It may 
be that they violate the rules of conduct in 
innocence, as I hold must have been done 
by the unhappy man whose fate, if I may 
say so without any arrogant presumption, I 
now submit to Your Majesty’s benevolence. 
But knowing that my own poor thoughts 
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and imperfect expressions are not to be 
trusted to dispose Your Majesty to com- 
passion, I will humbly take leave to quote the 
eloquent words of that eminent divine 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock——” 


“Stop,” said Walpole: “ Sherlock will 
not advance your cause. The King loves 
not such fry.” 

“ Bob !” ejaculated Sir Henry. 

“‘Get on to your tale,” said Sir Robert. 
“Tis not even begun at the present.” 

** But are my own poor words alone to 
set forth the cause of my old rat-catcher ?” 
asked Sir Henry dejectedly. 

For the first time Walpole showed 
symptoms of genuine interest. ‘A rat- 
catcher, say you, Harry? Good faith, you 
have luck.” 

“Luck !” cried Sir Henry; “show mean 
you !” 

“There’s no class of men,” said Sir 
Robert positively, “to whom ‘Their 
Majesties are more kindly disposed.” 

“Than rat-catchers?” exclaimed 
Henry, whom astonishment was 
overwhelming. 

“ Aye, Harry,” said Walpole, with a 
chuckle : “in with the rat-catcher and out 
with the divine.” 

“Bob! Bob!” implored Sir Henry, “I 
am not now in the humour for jesting.” 

“T am in earnest, I tell you,” said Sir 
Robert. ‘Since a rat physician cleared 
their house at Richmond from vermin he 
and his fellows have been held in much 
honour both by King and Queen.” 

But Sir Henry could not subdue his 
wonder, and gazed at his friend with 
imploring eyes. 

“This matter is in my hands,” said Sir 
Robert at last ; “but inform me as briefly 
as may be what defence you can make for 
your servant.” 

“T had ventured to suggest as a 
possibil:ty,” said Sir Henry mildly, “ that 
in a condition of drunkenness, to which 
sin the unhappy man is somewhat prone, 
Job Astif took the sheep, not wishing to 
steal it, but as it were in play.” 

“Are you sure that such 
motive ?” demanded Walpole. 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Sir 
nervously. ‘I am sure of no 
motives, not even of my own.” 

“You must be positive, though, here,” 
said Sir Robert decidedly ; “say not that 
it may be, say that it is.” 

“But ‘tis not in my power,” cried 
Sir Henry vehemently. “I might be 


Sir 
now 


was his 


Henry 
man’s 
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declaring what was false. 
be telling a lie.” 

Walpole smiled superbly. “Tis to save 
an old servant from a brutal death.” 

“But my conscience,” said Sir Henry 
faintly: “what agony is like the gnawing 
worm of conscience ?” 

“Harry,” said Walpole reflectively, 
“T doubt after all that you're a petty 
fellow.” 

“No, Bob, no—-I humbly trust not,” 
stammered Sir Henry: “not petty.” 

“Now for your vote,” said Walpole, 
changing the subject: “wherein do you 
disapprove my measure ?” 

“They call it inquisitorial,” said Sir 
Henry, with a struggle ; ‘and inquisition 
leads to lying, and lying is sin.” 

Again Walpole smiled. ‘‘ And you are 
no petty fellow in your own sight ?” 

“T trust not—I hope not.” 

“ Harry,” said Walpole, with a look of 
grandeur dawning on his inspired face, 
“would’st like to see London the centre 
of the world’s commerce? ’Tis thither 
my measure leads.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Sir Henry, now 
in excess of bewilderment! ‘‘ Good Lord, 
30b, what ideas you do have !” 

“Will you vote?” said Walpole con- 


3ob, I might 


fidently. 

“No, Bob, no; ask it not,” said 
the wretched Sir Henry. “As for my 
prayer——” 


His speech here broke off sharply, 
as a young man rushed into the room 
exclaiming: “His Majesty hath sent a 
summons of extreme urgency. Tis feared 
that ill news has come from abroad.” 

“Tis more like that His Majesty has 
noticed a sentry with a missing button,” 
said Walpole testily, as he began to pre- 
pare for departure. ‘‘ Well, Harry, how 
shall it be?” 

“My vote I may not promise; but, 
Bob, the poor man!” pleaded Sir Henry, 
with a final effort, though he could only 
speak in a tremulous and shamefaced 
manner. 

“Oh, be damned to the poor man!” 
cried Sir Robert Walpole. 


III. 


“T LAIKE ’un very well,” said John 
Oxenpass, addressing his crony, William 
‘Larner, the village schoolmaster, with 
whom, after the day’s work had been 
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completed, he was enjoying pipes and 
ale. 

“He speaketh fair,” said Larner; “ us 
can’t say no other than that.” 

“T was getting ’mazed, I tell’ee. What 
with Job being hanged to-morrow’s morn- 
ing, and never a rat-catcher to be heard 
of in the countryside, what was us to 
du?” 

The schoolmaster nodded sympathetic- 
ally while Oxenpass went on: ‘“ And 
this day, while I sits in the office, in 
walks a young fellow so cool as snow. 
‘Can I speak a word ?’ he says. ‘ Iss,’ I 
says. ‘I’ve come about the rat-catching 
situation,’ he says ; and I warrant I nearly 
fell off my chair.” 

“You were proper frightened, I reckon ?” 
said the schoolmaster. 

“Lord knows I were!’ 
steward emphatically. 

“Tis all so well that his honour hath 
a-said nothing to the King about Job,” 
said Larner reflectively. 

“Ay, for sure,” answered Oxenpass ; 
“us culdn’t a doed with more than one 
rat-catcher in the parish.” 

“And y'u’m a-given this young man 
the promise of Job’s cottage?” said Larner. 

“Iss,” replied the steward, who then 
continued mournfully, ‘ I’m feared us shall 
lose the half-year’s rent on ’un as ’tis.” 

This view of the question, however, 
was too professional to attract the school- 
master’s sympathy, and the steward pro- 
ceeded: “I spoke to Job about it last 
taime I saw ’un in gaol, but he said, 
‘Wuldn’t his honour forgive it?’ Job 
were always a bad payer.” 

“There be some ’un at the door,” said 
Larner, starting ; ‘‘seems he wanteth to 
come in.” 

*“Us’ll not let ’un, then,” said Oxenpass 
vigorously ; ‘“‘business be done for the 
day.” He rose as he spoke, bent upon 
the exclusion of the unwelcome intruder, 
but he was too late. 

Doors opened, a girlish voice screamed, 
and a maid darted into the room with a 
very scared face. ‘“ Plaze, sir, Job Astif 
hath a-comed.” 

With a cry of dismay Mr. Oxenpass 
fell back into his chair. “Tis his spirit, 
then.” 

“Never knowed a laive man with a 
spirit yet,” said Larner, with a dash of 
contempt. “ Let ’un in,” I says. 

“He must have died in the gaol,” 
gasped Oxenpass, “and ’tis what I said 


? assented the 
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about the rent hath a-sent ’un here in 
anger. But I'll take they words back, 


Job,” he added coaxingly. 

He had scarcely concluded the sentence 
when the maid again screamed, and into 
the doorway shambled the shabby figure 
of an old man, who stopped there and 
laughed in silly, vacant fashion. 

* Lord’s sakes !” exclaimed the school- 
master, “‘’tis Jo hisself! Spake up, Job, 
will ’ee ?” 

But the man remained silent, evidently 
dazed by the position in which he found 
himself, until a second question by Mr. 
Larner at length produced the reply in 
a hoarse whisper, “ The King’s pardon.” 

Job reeled and almost fell as the words 
issued from his lips ; and, full of pity and 
hospitality, both Oxenpass and Larner 
hastened to attend to his refreshment. 

Larner thrust a pewter pot full of small 
beer into his hands, and Oxenpass pro- 
duced from a cupboard a bottle of gin. 

Their attentions were kindly received by 
their guest, who at length heaved a sigh 
of relief and comfort. 

“Ah, masters, I never thought ’tw’uld 
be this way.” 

“But how is it, Job?” demanded 
Larner. “ Us be waiting anxious to learn 
of ’ee.” 

Job once more applied himself to his 
glass, and then replied, “‘Can’t say as 
I rightly knows myself; but ’twas like 
this, seems. ‘The Governor, he sends for 
me, and says he, ‘Y’u’m in luck, my 
man.’ ‘I thank ’ee, sir,’ I says; but 
seeing as I was to be hanged next morning 
I thought to myself that it was game he 
was making of me. ‘ Y’u’m pardoned,’ he 
says: ‘yu can go free.’ ‘I hear y’, sir,’ 
I says, stupid-like, for I couldn’t puht 
no meaning to his words. ‘The King 
have sent express from London,’ he says 
very grave, ‘and y’u’m not to be hanged 
now.’ And with that everything seemed 
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to go round, and I can tell ’ee no more 
till I finds myself here a-swallowing down 
this gin. Gentlemen, I looks towards ’ee,” 
and he drank to their healths with zest. 

His audience listened to his wonderful 
tale with due solemnity, and then dis- 
solved into a desultory conversation. 

All parties gradually recovered their 
equanimity, and at length a happy notion 
occurred to Mr. Oxenpass. ‘‘Us must 
let ’un know,” he cried out. ‘ Patience, 
run down to the village, and say as how 
Job have been spared the gallows.” 

The maid, who had never removed her 
eyes from old Astif’s neck, started. 
“Iss,” she said. 

“?Twill be a rare disappointment to 
a-many,” said the schoolmaster thought- 
fully. ‘‘ Us ’ud have made a brave crowd 
to-morrow to see ’un turned off.” 

“°-Twuld have been a grand sight, for 
certain,” agreed Oxenpass. 

“Ves,” said the schoolmaster more 
brightly, and now addressing himself to 
Job, who grinned feebly at the delicate 
compliments, ‘‘us “ud have seen ’ee 
hanged with pleezure if ‘twas so to be; 
but ’tis as ’tis, and ’ee’ll have made a fine 
talk, come the worst of it, us’ll mind that, 
my dear.” 

Thus generously had Sir Robert Wal- 
pole dealt with his friend, though that 
friend had failed him. ‘The baneful in- 
fluence of Bolingbroke, who, perhaps, 
among dishonest statesmen bears the 
palm for dishonesty, had stirred ignorance 
into prejudice too violent for reason to 
overcome, and Sir Henry Pixley ranged 
himself amongst the deluded. Walpole 
was defeated ; a Parliament, for the most 
part consisting of country gentlemen, 
loaded themselves in triumph with the 
burden of a perpetual land tax, and the 
glorious vision of the great commercial 
Minister had to await its fulfilment for 
more than a century 











BY SAMUEL 


“T “HE Czar of Russia is the richest 
man in the world. His mines, 
his factories, his illimitable estates, 

his invested funds, and his absolute control 

of the revenues of a great empire, put 
him at the head of financial magnates. 

But nobody thinks of him as a millionaire. 

It is not wealth that fills the imagination 

when the name of the Czar is spoken, but 

power. 

Like the Russian autocrat, John Pier- 
pont Morgan is first of all a man of power, 
and only in a very minor and incidental 
way a man of wealth. Some rich men 
belong to their fortunes: without their 
money they would be nobodies. Mr. 
Morgan’s fortune belongs to him: if he 
lost it to-morrow the stature of the man 
would be in nowise reduced. 

It is generally understood that to be a 
really great American Captain of Industry 
one must have come over in the steerage 
with two dollars in one’s pocket, or at 
least must have begun life as a grocer’s 
boy at three dollars a week. Pierpont 
Morgan has had no such advantages. 
Not only can both his grandfathers be 
identified, but his family can be traced 
on both sides to the first settlers of New 
England. His maternal grandfather was 
a poet—John Pierpont—the same whose 
exhortation to “Stand! the ground’s your 
own, my braves,” has been echoed by two 
generations of American school-boys. It 
was Pierpont who exclaimed more than 
half a century ago, with perhaps an un- 
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consciously prophetic vision of his grand- 
son’s. pilgrimages from the land of 
American Rails to that of ‘Twopenny 
Tubes : 


This nation to the 
Fit ensign ! 


Eagle cowers : 
she’s a bird of spoil ; 
Like worships like! for each devours 
The earnings of another’s toil. 

I’ve felt her talons and her beak, 
And now the gentler Lion seek. 


Mr. Morgan’s father loaded upon him 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘curse of wealth” to the 
extent of ten million dollars—an amount 
that loomed larger in those days than a 
hundred millions would now. Instead of 
preparing for a business career by driving 





a delivery waggon he took a German 
university course at Gottingen. He in- 
herited not only wealth, but banking 
connections, which smoothed his road 


in life. Doubtless he could have been a 
self-made man if it had been necessary, 
but it was not.. He built his success on 
the money and the business bequeathed 
by his father, as Frederick the Great built 
his on the treasure and the army of 
Frederick William. 

The name of Morgan first dawned on 
America when one Miles of that ilk 
landed in 1636, and joined the little 
company of pioneers that founded Spring 
field, Massachusetts, then the most 1¢- 
mote outpost of New England among the 
hostile Indians. The family throve during 


5 
colonial times, and Joseph Morgan, a 
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prosperous farmer, served under Washing- 


ton in the Revolution. Later, he kept a 
tavern, and when he died he left to his 
son, Junius Spencer, a good bit of 
property in Hartford. It was Junius 
Spencer Morgan who first widened the 
horizon of the family, bringing it into 
touch with great enterprises and great 
financial forces. He went into partner- 
ship with Ex-Vice-President Levi P. 
Morton, and was afterward associated 
with George Peabody, establishing a 
banking-house in London, with branches 
in America and Australia. He married 
Juliet Pierpont, the daughter of the poet- 
preacher, John Pierpont, and descendant 
of a long and honoured colonial line. Of 
this union was born at Hartford, on 
April 17th, 1837, John Pierpont Morgan, 
in whom the practical shrewdness of the 
Morgans and the poetic imagination of 
the Pierponts are united in one daring 
and compelling genius. In mature life 
the poetical strain in Mr. Morgan’s blood 
has displayed itself only in a love of 
beautiful things and in the lavish ex- 
uberance of his stock issues. But in 
boyhood young Pierpont used actually to 
write poetry. At that time his school- 
mates, who considered it a waste of time 
and energy to struggle with a name like 
Pierpont, were accustomed to call him 
“Pip.” Not even the cartoonists take 
such liberties now. But the school-boys 
were excusable, for there were no visible 
signs of greatness about Morgan until 
long afterward. ‘They tell a story of his 
father’s efforts to launch him in business 
when he had grown to manhood. ‘The 
elder Morgan said to a friend, the president 
of a large marine insurance company : 
** Please throw anything you can in the 
way of my son, J. Pierpont Morgan.” 
The friend transferred five shares of stock 
in the company to the young man and 
had him elected a director. Young 
Morgan attended the directors’ meetings 
regularly, for there was a ten-dollar piece 
for each member of the board present, 
but he never opened his lips except to 
vote, and he always voted as the president 
did. At the end of his term he was 
politely relieved of his position, and the 
financier wrote to his father that he did 
not think anything could be done with 
his son, who seemed to take no interest 
in business. At this time young Morgan 
was quietly carrying through his first 


railroad consolidation, which established 
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his standing in Wall Street as the only 
man who had ever been able to get the 
better of Jay Gould. 

From the very first Mr. Morgan’s bent 
was constructive. When he entered the 
financial world the American railway 
system was the prey of wreckers. Men 
like Fisk and Gould would gain temporary 
control of a prosperous company by 
methods often coming within the scope 
of the criminal law, strip off its flesh, and 
fling the picked bones by the roadside. 
Morgan’s ambition was to take an im- 
poverished or bankrupt concern and nurse 
it to prosperity. He grasped from the 
beginning the advantages of consolidation. 
He tried to eliminate waste, stop rate 
wars, and substitute combination for com- 


petition. His first coup was in connec- 
tion with the insolvent Alleghany and 


Susquehanna Railroad, which he rescued 
from Fisk and Gould, reorganised, and 
set on its feet. ‘This was in 1869, when 
he was thirty-two years old, In 1876 the 
firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., of which 
he was then the junicr partner, financed 
the great refunding operation by which 
the bulk of the national debt of the 
United States was changed from a 6 to 
a 4 per cent. basis, and the resumption 
of specie payments was assured. It was 
in connection with this proceeding that 
the word “ syndicate ” first penetrated the 
common American consciousness. The 
combination of capitalists organised by 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., to handle the new 
bonds, was able to dispose of $200,000,000, 
a sum sufficient to command respect in 
that day of small things. ‘To float United 
States 4 per cent. bonds at par would 
not seem a very exacting undertaking 
now, but at that time it was thought 
a triumph of financiering. The silver 
agitation was in its first fury, and nobody 
could say with certainty in what kind of 
dollars the bonds would be paid. Morgan 
took the risk, as he did nearly twenty 
years later in a similar crisis, and in each 
case he profited by his courage. ‘That is 
one of his peculiarities. He takes chances, 
but he always wins. He is public-spirited, 
but his public spirit pays. 

By 1885 Mr. Morgan was becoming 
known as a great railroad reorganiser. In 
that year he took in hand the West Shore, 
which had been built to bleed the New 
York Central and had bankrupted itself 
in the process. He set the system on its 
feet, and made it an auxiliary instead of 
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an enemy of the New York Central. The 
next year he furbished up the Reading, 
the year after the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the year after that the Chesapeake 
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almost all the other important railroad 
systems of the country. The direct 
Morgan interests include eighteen rail- 
road systems, one monster steamship 

















The latest photograph. 


By Pach Bros., New York. 


and Ohio. His operations since then 
have had the world for an audience. The 
Cleveland bond issues of 1894-95, the 
creation of the Southern Railway system, 
the organisation of the Steel Trust, the 
Northern Securities merger, the amalga- 
mation of the anthracite coal interests, 
and the formation of the shipping com- 
bination are a few of the strokes that have 
been watched with breathless interest by 
the financiers of two continents. 

In September 1g02 the Morgan inter- 
railroads, or more than the total mileage 
of Germany, Great Britain and Ireland 
combined. ‘These lines have a capitalisa- 


tion of $3,002,949,571, which is more 
than three times the total interest-bearing 
In addition, 
powerful in 


debt of the United States. 
the Morgan influence is 





company, thirteen industrial combinations, 
seven banks, three telegraph and cable 
companies, seven great insurance com- 
panies, and innumerable smaller cor- 
porations of divers kinds. ‘The total 
capitalisation of these various combina- 
tions is $6,448, 500,000, an amount greater 
than the national debt of any country in 
the world, and twice the debt of Great 
sritain. ‘The capital of a single one of 
the Morgan companies—the United States 
Steel Corporation —is equal to about twice 
the cost of the Boer War, and its net 
profits for the current year are estimated 
at $140,000,000, a sum about equal to 
the annual cost of the British Navy, and 
little short of the total revenues of Spain. 
The aggregate net income of all the 
Morgan corporations is probably nearly 
or quite equal to the public revenues of 

















any of the great powers of Europe, and 
the taxes on those companies pay the 
entire cost of maintaining the executive 
departments of the State of New Jersey. 

But Mr. Morgan does not depend on 
the dividends of his stocks for the bulk 
of his income. His chief business at 
present is promoting on a gigantic scale. 
When he organised the underwriting 
syndicate that launched the United States 
Steel Corporation the subscribers were 
pledged to pay in $200,000,000 if called 
upon. They actually advanced only 
$25,000,000, and that was returned in 
the final settlement. ‘Their profit on 
this investment was $56,000,000, or- Over 
200 per cent. The share of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. was about $11,000,000. Every 
company Mr. Morgan floats—and_ the 
number is past counting—yields profits 
proportionally. Often Mr. Morgan has 
no need to advance any money at all. 
The mere magic of his name floats his 
company, and his clients gladly pay him 
half a million, or a million, or five million 
dollars, for the service. He has the knack 
of inspiring confidence. ‘The people who 
trust him with their money—and he 
operates chiefly with other people’s money, 
not with his own—do not try to tie his 
hands with contracts. ‘They let him alone 


to use his brain in their behalf, satisfied 
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Gates, the plunger, “for I know when 
he is in a deal he never comes out on 
the under side.” 

Mr. Morgan plays for the game, and 
only incidentally for the stakes. Although 
his income is enormous in comparison 
with that of the ordinary lawyer or doctor, 
it is small in comparison with what he 
might make it with half an effort. At 
least ten men in Wall Street have larger 
incomes than his, and most of them owe 
important parts of their revenues to the 
prosperity of the Morgan companies, 
based on the skill, experience, and nerve 
of their organiser. But that does not 
disturb Morgan. A lady asked him some 
time ago why he kept on accumulating 
money, when he already had more than 
he needed. ‘I do not love money for 
its own sake,” he replied, “but I do 
enjoy the excitement, the fun, and the 
battle of making it.” In other words, his 
ideal, like President Roosevelt’s, is “ the 
strenuous life.” Not only does he enjoy 
the battle of the market-place, but he is 
driven to it by forces he has created, but 
cannot control. “I long ago,” he has 
said, “made the sum of money which in 
my boyhood days I dreamed that I would 
like to have ; but I had created an enter- 
prise that demanded my time and attention 
to develop, and have never since been 
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Mr. Morgan arriving at his office 


that in due time cheques for the profits 
willbeforthcoming. ‘ Iam always content 
to put my money where Mr. Morgan 
asks me to put it,” remarked John W. 


able to get away from the treadmill, and 
now never expect to unless senility or 
death claims me.” On November roth 
last the stock market in New York was 
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panicky. ‘The bears were hammering it 
with dire tales of disaster. ‘They had 
two pitces de resistance: one that a great 
operator was in financial trouble; the 
other that J. Pierpont Morgan was ill. 
And the latter was by far the more 
ominous of the two, and the more quickly 
and emphatically denied. The public 
interests do not permit Mr. Morgan to 
be ill, and as to dying, that would be an 
unthinkable dereliction of duty. London 
speculators have paid him the compliment 
of insuring his life, as if he had been 
contemplating a coronation. His death 
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cherishes the hope that he may yet be 
able to retire. He is training his brilliant 
son, John Pierpont Morgan, Junior, to 
take his place; and if the time comes 
when he can convince not only himself 
but his associates and the investing public 
that the great machine he has created can 
keep on running with only the young 
man’s hand on the lever, he will gratify his 
desire. His ambition is to have leisure 
to enjoy the wonderful things he has 
collected—to become acquainted with his 
books and pictures, and become really 
their master instead of merely the 

















Annoyed by reporters. 


is the one event that would certainly 
precipitate a gigantic panic in Wall Street. 
The American stock market passed un- 
disturbed through the Spanish War, the 
Presidential election of 1900, and the 
assassination of President McKinley ; it 
bore the steel strike and the anthracite 
strike with reasonable equanimity; but 
the extinction at this time of the master- 
mind that sustains its gigantic structure 
of credit would shake it to its foundations. 
Thousands of millions of stocks are com- 
posed of Morgan and water. Withdraw 
the Morgan stiffening, and the water would 
have trouble in standing alone. 

And yet, in spite of all, Mr. Morgan 


custodian of the museums in which they 
are stored. At sixty-five it is time to 
begin thinking of such things seriously, if 
they are ever to be thought of at all. 

But the prospect of retirement seems 
distant enough at present. Never before 
were sO many interests dependent upon a 
single private citizen as now upon Pier- 
pont Morgan. Leta strike break out in 
any industry, and at once the cry is, “ Ask 
Morgan to settle it.” Let the Treasury 
be short of gold: it is Morgan who must 
come to its relief, replenish its stock, and 
by main force dam the tide of foreign 


exchanges to keep the reserves from 
flowing abroad, Let a corner squeeze 
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the “shorts” in Wall Street until a catas- 
trophe is impending, and it is Morgan 
who must balk the victorious bulls of 
their prey and enforce reasonable terms 
of settlement. ‘Three recent events, out 
of dozens like them, illustrate his unique 
position. Last year, after the contest for 
the control of the Northern Pacific had 
culminated in an earthquake shock of 
panic and ruin, he was authorised to select 
individually a new Board of Directors for 
the Northern Pacific Company. In the 
late anthracite strike President Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers, offered to 
submit the dispute to arbitrators named 
by Mr. Morgan, notwithstanding his identi- 
fication with the cause of capital in the 
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Morgan somewhat as the average French 
man felt towards Napoleon. He may 
be a tyrant at home, but he has led 
the national forces to splendid victories 
abroad, and even at home he can show 
superb constructive achievements _ that 
compensate for his despotism. The 
popular instinct recognises in Morgan a 
worker, a creator—one who handles mil- 
lions as the engineers at Assouan handled 
their blocks of stone, for the construction 
of mighty and beneficent fabrics. Hence 
it does not feel towards him the resent- 
ment it displays against those whose 
wealth is absorbed in self-indulgence. 
But he is no mere business machine, 
grinding out syndicates and consolidations 

















Mr. Morgan's residence, Madison Avenue, New York 


controversy ; and finally, when it became 
plain that the strike had to be ended, 
Mr. Morgan, although holding no position 
that could give him an official standing 
in the matter, went over the heads of the 
corporation presidents who were nominally 
in control, and settled the dispute by 
direct negotiations with the President of 
the United States, as between ruler and 


ruler. Morgan is not a man; he is an 
institution. He is a national balance- 
wheel. 


The American people like a strong, 
masterful man; and so, while colossal 
aggregations of wealth are little loved, the 
organiser who has done more than any 
one else to create them is not unpopular. 
The average American feels towards 


as a rolling-mill turns out steel rails. He 
is a_ full-blooded, many-sided human 
being, as rich in personal tastes and 


interests as in dollars. The things he 
loves most of all are collie dogs, and the 
man to whom he gives a blooded Scotch 
collie from the Cragston kennels may 
congratulate himself upon having reached 


the inner sanctuary of Mr. Morgan’s 
favour. He is an indefatigable collector 


of rare books and works of art, and carries 
into that pursuit some of the same methods 
by which he beats down opposition in 
Wall Street. He is not a connoisseur. 
He does not pick out his books one at 
a time, as Robert Hoe does, lingering 
lovingly over each as an_ individual 
treasure. He buys in blocks, by the 
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force of money, often through agents, as 
he would buy stocks. When he heard 
that a collection of thirty-two Caxtons, 
gathered by William Morris, was in the 
market, he bought it in a lump. ‘That 
gave him more Caxtons than were in 
the entire Hoe library ; but Colonel Hoe 
had some individual specimens which 
he would not have exchanged for Mr. 
Morgan’s whole collection. A man of 
Mr. Morgan’s great intelligence, spending 
money as lavishly as he does, must gain 
possession of many things of real value, 
but he is often deceived in his art 
purchases, Sometimes he buys a spurious 
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Fust and Peter Schoeffer, $30,000 for a 
bronze statuette of Hercules, a million 
for the Fragonard Du Barry panels, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

Mr. Morgan seems to regard himself 
and the public as partners in his art 
excursions. He pays a fortune for a 
book, a picture, or a collection of gems, 
ceramics, tapestries, or bronzes; and he 
may put his purchase into one of his own 
galleries, in New York or London, or he 
may offer it to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the Cooper Union, or some foreign 
museum, as the humour strikes him. He 


keeps treasures valued at two millions and 
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The Morgan strong box. 


article, as when he paid $150,000 for 
the so-called Gainsborough * 
Devonshire.” Sometimes he buys a good 
thing for an unnecessarily high price, as 
when he gave half a million dollars for 
Raphael’s Madonna of Padua. — Still, with 
all deductions, his collections are marvel- 
lous in extent, variety, and richness. His 
art gallery in New York surpasses any 
other in America, His town and country 


houses in England are jewel-caskets of 


art. Whenever he visits Europe he 
scatters coin among the dealers in books 
and pictures—$5,o00 for a mezzotint 
engraving, $25,000 for a Persian rug 
woven for an eighteenth-century Shah, 
the same for a psalter printed by Johann 


Duchess of 


a half abroad, as an object-lesson to his 
countrymen on the iniquity of the tariff 
duties on work of art. When those duties 
are repealed it is expected that these 
things will come to America, where they 
will eventually find their way into public 
collections. 

Mr. Morgan’s function in the art world 
seems to be to keep things moving. He 
is incessantly buying art objects, and as 
incessantly giving them away. ‘lhe one 
thing he never does with them is to sell. 
A few weeks ago he offered several thou- 
sand Burns manuscripts to the Athenzzum 
Library at Liverpool. He gave a $200,000 
collection of ancient textiles to the Cooper 
Union, in New York. He gave two of 
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the rarest sapphires in fhe world to the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
He gave the Pan-American collection of 
gems to the Musée d’Histoire Naturelle 
of Paris. He bought the famous Pfungst 
collection of bronzes for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. One day he called up 
the curator of that institution, General 
di Cesnola, on the telephone, and asked 
whether he could find time to call at his 
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The matchless Garland collection of 
ceramics, valued at over half a million 
dollars, had been deposited in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art so long that the 
Museum had come to consider it as its 
own. Suddenly Mr. Garland died, and 
the art world of New York learned, to its 
consternation, that the collection would 
be taken away and dispersed. When the 
fatal day approached a friend of the 

















Mr. Morgan on his yacht. 


office. General di Cesnola explained 
that he was extremely busy, and asked 
whether the next day would not do as 
well. “Certainly,” responded the voice 
at the telephone: “any time this summer 


will do. I only want to give you an 
assortment of Greek jewels for the 
Museum.” ‘That collection was known 


to the curator as one of the rarest in the 
world ; it was worth a trifle of $200,000. 
He decided that he could find time to 
go after it that day. 


Museum quietly bought the incomparable 
ceramics and left them in their old place. 
Of course it was Mr. Morgan. 

He is always doing that sort of thing. 
When the wheels of a public conveyance 
are stuck in the mud he comes forward 
and gives an unobtrusive shove, and the 
vehicle is moving smoothly along the 
road. He is not a pyrotechnic phil- 
anthropist. He does not hurl money 
at the public in huge spectacular dabs, 
He founds no Morgan universities, He 
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simply helps here, there, and everywhere, 
where help is needed. He has given 
away, in all, at least $5,000,000, from a 
million-dollar lying-in hospital to $300 for 
a railroad section hand whose home had 
been washed away by a freshet; from 
$500,000 to the New York Trades Train- 
ing School to a silver cup for a prize at 
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equipping the lying-in hospital which he 
built at a cost of $1,000,000 ; $125,000 
toward the preservation of the Palisades 
of the Hudson; $100,coo toward the 
debts of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, and the same amount for a 
public library in Holyoke, Massachusetts ; 
$50,000 for a hospital at Aix-les-Bains ; 




















Mr. Morgan’s collie, ‘‘ Ornament.” 


a dog show. ‘The variety of his gifts 
is an index to the many-sidedness of 
his mind. Nothing human is alien to him. 
He has given $1,000,000 to the Harvard 
Medical School ; $500,000 to the building 
fund of the Cathedral of St. Johnthe Divine; 
$300,000 to St. George’s Church for a 
parish house and rectory, and $200,000 
for work among the poor ; $350,000 for 


and $40,000 for. an electrical plant for 
the Loomis Sanitarium at Liberty, New 
York, an institution that he has helped 
to the extent of about $500,000 in all. 
These are only sample gifts. Nobody 
knows the full extent of his benefactions, 
for he keeps no account of them himself. 
He is interested in the education of the 
Filipinos. He took a hundred clergymen 
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across the continent ona special train as 
his guests to the Episcopal Convention 
of tyort in San Francisco, and hired the 
Crocker mansion there for their enter- 
tainment. He took an active part in 
the Convention as a lay delegate, and 
during meetings received a procession 
of messenger-boys bringing dispatches 
about stocks and the international yacht 
races, for he was the principal owner of 
the Columbia, the successful America 
Cup defender of that year. He reads 
novels on the way to church, and when he 
gets there he passes the box for the offer- 
tory. He studies the details of hundreds of 
charities, and gives what is needed in each 
case, whether the amount be a hundred 
dollars or a million. He entrusts hun- 
dreds of thousands for distribution to the 
rector of his parish, Dr. Rainsford. and 
the head of his diocese, Bishop Potter. 
He gives prizes for yacht races, horse 
shows, and dog shows. He is a trustee 
of the American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society, and an indefatigable 
friend of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Museum of Natural History, and 
the Cooper Union. In short, he is the 
incarnation of all-round public spirit. 
Mr. Morgan is brusque in business dis- 
cussions, and has little tolerance for bores. 
He is so in self-defence, because he is the 
guardian of his own time, and that time 
has more than once been worth a million 
dollars a minute to the community. He 
is far more accessible than many Wall 
Street magnates, because he would rather 
judge for himself of a visitor’s quality than 
have the judging done by a doorkeeper. 
Nobody who is not worth while will have 
a chance to occupy more than ten seconds 
of his time. He is as ruthless as Kitchener 
in trampling down inconsequence and 
incompetence. But behind all that is a 
disposition full of genuine kindliness. 
Some time ago he heard that an old firm 
was in difficulties. He quietly investigated 
the reports, and then offered an advance 
of a million dollars, which saved the 
house from ruin. On last New Year's 
Day his banking establishment gave to 
every person in its employ, from cashiers 
to office boys, a present of a full years’ 
salary, whether that salary amounted to 
$500 or $10,000, and so set something 
like a world’s record in New Year’s gifts. 
Mr. Morgan is six feet high, burly, 
red-faced, and fond of good living. He 
smokes big, fat, black cigars, made ex- 
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pressly for him, which he  facetiously 
calls ‘‘smokelets.” He has no use for 
reporters as such, although he likes to 
talk to some of them as friends. A 
certain New York newspaper man, a 
connoisseur in books and art, is on 
intimate terms with Mr. Morgan the 
collector, though he has no acquaintance 
with Mr. Morgan the banker. One day, 
when Wall Street was seething with 
sensations, this reporter’s employers tried 
to take advantage of his friendship for 
the art amateur to secure an_ inter- 
view on financial matters. At the first 
question Mr. Morgan lay back in his 
chair and roared with laughter, ‘‘ Why,” 
he said, “‘ your city editor must be a fool 
to expect me to talk to you on business. 
You don’t know anything about it. I'd 
as soon talk business with one of my 
collies. If you want to discuss books 
and art I'll be glad to talk with you all 
day; but tell your city editor that if he 
wants to get anything out of me about 
business he’ll have to send a man that 
understands it.” 

Priceless as Mr. Morgan’s time is, he 
is generally willing to suspend business 
activity to look at a new book, a picture, 
or a jewel. Anybody with a rarity of this 
description to offer will find a hospitable 
reception, where promoters with schemes 
for making millions are dismissed with curt 
monosyllables. Like President Roosevelt, 
Mr. Morgan is impetuous, excitable, and 


always desperately in earnest; but his 
judgment is invariably sound. He is 


naturally combative, but he loves peace 
better than war. He hates the waste of 
conflict. When he sees a fight, whether 
it takes the form of a rate-war or a strike, 
his impulse is to stop it. He wished to 
compromise the steel strike in 1go1, but 
allowed it to go on to a finish because 
Mr. Schwab convinced him that the 
corporation was in the right, had public 
sympathy, and would win. He stopped 
the anthracite strike last year in spite of 
the protests of the coal road presidents. 
He believes in justice for working-men, 
but is not partial to labour unions. 

Children are pretty good judges of a 
man’s disposition, and they love this crusty 
old financier. If he ever succeeds in 
achieving his ambition to retire from 
business, perhaps the protective crust may 
fall off and the rest of the world may 
recognise the kindly heart that the 
children see now, 
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BY WILLIAM 


F 
R. JOHN PORTER-SMITH 
was a “ carpet-bagger ”—which 


means, of course, a candidate 
who has no connection with the place 
he wishes to represent ; and arrives to 


catch the electors’ votes with no more 
unwieldy luggage than a carpet bag. 


But Mr. Porter-Smith, though his con- 
stituency had certainly heard nothing of 
him till he was sent down from head- 
quarters to contest the seat, came by no 
means with exiguous baggage. On the 
contrary, he brought with him a reassuring 
quantity of personal effects, a motor-car, 
and postilions in handsome red coats. 
These, it should be added, he did not 
use with the motor-car, but in a magnifi- 
cent and highly-varnished carriage, which 
dashed continually up and down the 
streets behind four equally magnificent 
horses. An election is perhaps the only 
occasion on which an ordinarily modest 
Englishman may give rein to his tastes 
for eccentricity and grandiloquence ; and 
these are qualities which fifty years of 
repression have done little to extinguish. 
It is only the mortal fear of ridicule which 
has bullied the Briton of to-day out of 
the bottle-green frock-coat of Disraeli 
and the pompous phrases of Bulwer- 
Lytton: when he can offer his patriotism 
as an excuse, even the quietest will rival 
the Salvation Army in the gaudiness of 
his costume and of his rhetoric. Mr. 
Porter-Smith, indeed, went no_ further 
than to exhibit in every shop-window his 
photograph as an Imperial Yeoman, but 
outriders and postilions sufficiently made 
upfor the deficiency ; and his speeches were 
models of rodomontade. ‘The fact that 
he was perfectly unknown to the electors 
was counterbalanced by the happy circum- 
stance that Mr. Porter-Smith had not 
only fought for his King in South Africa, 
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but had even shed his red blood for 
that gracious personage. He had been 
scratched on the hand and obliged for 
three days to wear a bandage; but the 
exact nature of his injury was by himself 
and by his more enthusiastic supporters 
rightly considered a matter of no con- 
sequence. ‘The latter drew lurid pictures 
of Mr. Porter-Smith lying wounded on 
the field of battle, silent, uncomplaining, 
heroic, bleeding his life’s blood, ready 
to die for his country; and when the 
candidate himself unassumingly said it 
was nothing, that he had only done his 
duty, the electors cheered to the echo at 
such a noble mingling of manly sentiment 
and of intrepid modesty. 


Il. 


A couple of days before the election 
Mr. Porter-Smith went to his committee- 
rooms in the morning, overflowing with 
high spirits. He had driven up with his 
four horses ; and the attention he created, 
with the scarlet outriders and the pos- 
tilions, always elated him. 

“Well,” said he, “they seem 
enthusiastic than ever.” 

‘** Enthusiasm be hanged !” said Major 
Long, a jovial, red-faced man, who, with 
the Reverend Septimus Cameron, was 
Porter-Smith’s most influential supporter. 

And the agent, who was sitting with 
him, looked as if he fully agreed with the 
rather forcible expression. 

*What’s the matter?” asked 
Smith, looking with surprise at 
gloomy faces. 

‘* Cameron has been here.” 

“What, the worthy Septimus ?” replied 
the candidate, flippantly. ‘“‘ Has he had 
his hair cut ?” 

The Rev. Septimus Cameron was the 
leader of the Low-Church Party in the 
constituency ; and a man not only of 


more 


oO 
5 


Porter- 
their 
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irreproachable character, which might 
have been unimportant, but of over- 
powering influence as well, which made 
his principles things to be treated with 
respect. ‘The Radical candidate was a 
Roman Catholic, and the Rev. Septimus 
looked upon him consequently as_ little 
better than Satan. Porter-Smith, who 
knew nothing about the questions which 
agitated the Low-Church Party and the 
Nonconformists, and cared less, cheerfully 
pledged himself to support the measures 
favoured by those respectable factions. 
Likewise, when they set him a long string 
of questions about his beliefs and his 
attitude towards certain matters, he did 
not hesitate to answer them all in the way 
his agent suggested. 

“If you get the Low-Church vote and 
the Nonconformists, the election is yours,” 
said the agent: and that for Mr. Porter- 
Smith settled the matter. 

But this morning neither the agent 
nor Major Long was inclined to take 
things lightly. 

‘The fact is,” said the agent, “that 
Mr. Cameron has been here this morning 


to say he can’t vote for you. He’s 
going over to the other side. He'll 
take all the Low Churchmen, and the 


Dissenters will go with him.” 

“And you won't have a ghost of a 
chance of getting in,” added Long. 

Porter-Smith for a moment was speech- 
less. “Good Lord,” he said, ‘the old 
chap must be off his head! Haven't I 
given enough pledges? What does he 
want now? I'll give him more pledges, 
if he likes.” 

“It's not pledges he’s after now,” said 
Major Long, “it’s morals.” 

“Well, ain’t I moral enough?” said 
Porter-Smith. ‘“ After all, I have fought 


for my country, and been wounded. 
For us who have lain on the field of 
battle 





“Yes, I know, I know,” interrupted 
Long impatiently, recognising the candi- 
date’s favourite point with an unruly 
audience. ‘‘Where’s your wife, man ? ” 

“My wife? What does old Cameron 
want with my wife?” 

‘“*] think you should know that certain 


reports are being circulated,” said the 
agent. 
“And they’ve got to old Cameron ; 


and he came here in a towering rage, 
said you’d deceived him, and that you 
weren't fit to go into Parliament. And 
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he’s going to write a public letter to you 
explaining his reasons for not voting 
for you. And it’s something about a 
governess.” 

* Tt’s an infernal lie !” said Porter-Smith, 
indignantly. 

“'That’s what we told him; and he 
promised to wait till to-night to give you 
a chance of clearing yourself.” 

There was to be a great meeting that 
evening in the ‘Town Hall, and it was for 
this, apparently, that the excellent clergy- 
man was laying his plans. 

“How the dickens am I to clear my- 
self?” said Porter-Smith, walking up and 
down. “TI think it’s disgusting to bring 
personalities into elections ; besides, there’s 
no truth in the story.” 

“Well, now, how are you going to 
prove that?” 

Porter-Smith looked at his supporter 
helplessly. ‘* The fact is,” he said at last, 
“there zs a certain amount of truth.” 

“ Ah!” said the agent and Major Long 
in one breath. 

“You needn't look as if you knew it 
all along. And besides, I did nothing I’m 
ashamed of. It was only a little mistake.” 

“Tf it loses us the election, you'll find 
it a very big mistake,” said Long, grimly. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault at all.”  Porter- 
Smith looked from one of his auditors 
to the other; then, in a burst of confi- 
dence: ‘‘ The fact is, my wife and I were 
staying at her sister’s, and she had a gov- 
erness. Well, one day when I was taking 
a stroll with the governess she slipped, 
and I put out my arm—to save her from 
falling. And somehow she fell into my 
arms, and then, without thinking what 
I was doing, I kissed her. My wife 
happened to come along at the very 
moment, and of course she misconstrued 
the whole thing. She wouldn't let me 
explain. I told her it was the first time, 
but she said it was very unlikely.” 

“Tt was—very. It sounds fishy.” 

“Tt’s an accident that might happen 
to any one,” said Porter-Smith, in an 
aggrieved tone. “It was idiotic of her 
to go up to London and say she wasn’t 
coming back. I said I was sorry, and 
that it shouldn’t occur again. Women 
are so beastly unreasonable.” 

“How old was the governess—middle- 
aged ?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“And how long ago did this take 
place ?” 
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“Why, just before the war. I thought 
if I volunteered it would bring Fanny to 
her knees. But I don’t believe she cared 
a straw. I shall never forgive her now.” 

The agent considered a moment. 
“There’s only one thing Mr.  Porter- 
Smith can do. He must produce his 
wife, and she must deny the whole story.” 

“Oh, but that’s impossible,” the candi 
date said hurriedly. 

**Where’s your 
Long. 

*T don’t know. 


wife?” asked Major 
Besides, I refuse to 
bring private matters into the contest. 
What have my relations with my _ wife 
got to do with the beastly voters? I’ve 
not seen my wife for more than a year ; 
and she’s behaved shamefully to me.” 

“Tf you don’t contradict the story 
authoritatively this evening, you may as 
well pack up your things and retire,” 
said the agent. ‘And you might have 
consideration upon us! How many 
meetings have I harrowed by saying that 
you separated yourself from all you loved 
—even from your wife—to fight the 
enemies of your country ; and now you 
tell us that you and your wife are not 
upon speaking terms! You must go and 
see her at once, and-bring her down 
here.” 

“She won’t come, said Porter-Smith 
irritably. ‘* You don’t know her ; and I 
tell you I don’t know where she is.” 

“You say she went to her mother’s ; 
she’s probably there still. You must go 
up and eat humble pie, and ask her to 
forgive you.” 

“T wouldn't for a thousand pounds,” 
cried Porter-Smith. 

“Tt will cost you more than that if 
you don't,” said the agent. ‘You're 
very much mistaken if you think you'll 


get out of the election under fifteen 
hundred.” 
“Parliamentary candidates shouldn’t 


kiss governesses,” said Major Long. 
Meanwhile the indispensable agent had 


been looking out the trains, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Porter-Smith could 


catch one to London within half an hour. 
Major Long elicited the address of 
Mrs. Porter-Smith’s mother, and wrote 
out a telegram: A/ust see wife, matter 
of life and death, arriving 2.30. And 
between them they bustled the unlucky 
husband to the station ; for greater safety 
Long accompanied him to town. 

“You might have given me time to 
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change my clothes,” said Porter-Smith, 
looking at his irreproachable suit: “ ?’m 
not fit to be seen.” 

“Nonsense! You look as if 
come out of a bandbox.” 

“f wish the train didn’t go so quickly,” 
said Porter-Smith presently ; then looking 
nervously at his supporter: “I say, Long, 
you won't leave me, will you ?” 

“Bless you, I'll put a string on to you 
if you like.” 


you'd 


Ill. 


They arrived at the house of the candi- 
date’s mother-in-law, a well set-up mansion 
in South Kensington, exuding respect- 
ability from every brick. ‘The peccant 
husband was as white as a sheet, and all 
his jauntiness had deserted him. 

*“She won’t even see me,” he 
standing irresolutely on the doorstep. 

“Don’t bea foo! !” said Long, brushing 
past and ringing the bell. 

They were shown into the drawing- 
room, and Porter-Smith introduced his 
friend to a tall, buxom woman of fifty, 
with fair hair and a comfortable smile. 

‘Major Long—Mrs. Mahon.” 

Porter-Smith had usually a ready flow 
of conversation, but at the present 
moment his brain was painfully blank ; 
and he looked at his supporter with 
beseeching eyes. 

“Ts Mrs. Porter-Smith quite well?” 
asked Long. 

** Quite well.” 

“T hope she'll be able to see us.” 

“She declares that nothing on earth 
shall induce her to do so,” replied Mrs, 
Mahon, smiling. “ And she’s gone to put 
a new frock on!” 

Major Long then explained the circum- 
stances to Mrs. Mahon, who replied. that 
she had no influence on her daughter. 

‘‘T knew she wouldn’t see me,” said 
Porter-Smith. 

“T only know that she says she won't 
see you,” replied Mrs. Mahon. 

“She never changes her mind,” 
the husband. 

“Then she’s the most extraordinary 
woman in the world,” said the mother. 

At that moment the door opened, 
and Mrs. Porter-Smith came in: quite a 
ravishing person, slender, delicate, dressed 
with the utmost care. She made a slight 
bow to her husband, and sat down with 
an assumption of complete indifference. 


said, 


said 
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Major Long and the mother noticed that 
her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
shone. ‘There was a momentary silence, 
and Mrs. Mahon suggested: ‘* Major 
Long and I will go and look at the 
conservatory ; I daresay you two have 
plenty to talk about.” 

“Oh no, that’s not necessary at all,” 
said the married couple with one breath ; 
and while Mrs. Porter-Smith suddenly 
became perfectly white, her husband 
blushed a deep and healthy red. 

“T’m sure John and I have nothing 
to say to one another that can’t be said 
before witnesses.” 

Long and Mrs. Mahon resumed their 
seats. Mrs. Porter-Smith sat as far as 
possible from her husband, and although 
she pretended not to look at him, turned 
to his inspection the best side of her face. 
She knew he had always admired her 
profile; and the position gave her the 
opportunity of looking at him very care- 
fully without the least appearance of so 
doing. Mrs. Mahon now took up the 
matter, and explained to her daughter the 
circumstances. 

“When people do shamefui things,” 
said Mrs. Porter-Smith, “they mustn’t 
complain when they’re found out.” 

The candidate opened his mouth to 
make a somewhat heated rejoinder, when 
Long broke in with a long plea ; but Mrs. 
Porter-Smith interrupted him. 

““Do you mean to say you want me to 
go down and tell this Cameron man that 
the story isn’t true ?” 

“ Precisely !” 

“T shall do no such thing,” replied the 
lady, rising from her chair. 

“Don’t be unreasonable, Fanny,” said 
her mother. 

‘“*Mamma,” replied Mrs. Porter-Smith, 
indignantly, “he’s asking me to tell a lie!” 

“Only a very little one,” interrupted 
Major Long, impetuously. ‘ And for a 
good cause. ‘Think of your husband 
going out to fight for his country. Don’t 
you think that he has made up for a 
momentary lapse? He was_ severely 
wounded, you know.” 

“Tt said ‘slightly’ in the paper,” replied 
Mrs. Porter-Smith, stiffly. 


“Tt bled a great deal,” said the 


candidate. 
Mrs. Porter-Smith looked at him side- 
ways, from under her long eyelashes, and 
she really thought that he 
commonly pale and thin. 


looked un- 
Major Long 
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caught the glance, and pursued his ad- 
vantage. 

“Think of him lying on the battle- 
field all the night through, silent, uncom- 
plaining, heroic, bleeding his life’s blood, 
ready to die for his country.” Long 
quoted the most effective passage of his 
speech. 

‘“‘T only did my duty,” said Mr. Porter- 
Smith. 

“Do you know he might have been 
killed?” asked Major Long, with hushed 
voice. 

“He behaved shamefully with the 
governess,” said Mrs. Porter-Smith, after a 
pause. ‘I could never have believed it 
if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. 
And then he tried to make me _ believe 
it was an accident. I shouldn’t have 
minded so much if he’d frankly confessed 
everything.” 

“ But there was nothing to confess,” 
said Porter-Smith. 

“T shall zever believe that.” 

Then Major Long played his last card. 
“Have you no patriotism?” he cried 
indignantly. “ Your husband fought for 
his country like a man; and you stay at 
home at ease. When you're asked to do 
the smallest thing for your country, you 
refuse.” 

And in reply to Mrs. Porter-Smith’s 
look of astonishment he added: ‘ Don't 
you see that if you won’t come down 
we shall lose the election? It means a 
dreadful blow to the Unionist cause ; one 
can’t tell what effects it may have on the 
country. Of course the loss of a seat 
counts only two on a division, but the 
moral effect is incalculable. Do you take 
no interest in your country’s welfare ?” 

“T’m a Primrose Dame,” answered 
Mrs. Porter-Smith, with pardonable satis- 
faction. 

“And yet you throw a seat into the 
hands of the Little Englanders! It’s 
your duty to sacrifice your private feelings. 
Surely your King and your country come 
before a wretched family difference ? ” 

Major Long wiped his brow, overcome 
by his own eloquence. Mrs.  Porter- 
Smith sat bolt upright, and a noble quiver 
passed through her as she saw herself in 
the character of a Roman matron. 

“Tt shall never be said that I shrink 
from doing my duty,” she said at last. 
‘If every one were as scrupulous as I, 
this difficulty wouldn’t have arisen.” 

“You'll come?” asked Long eagerly. 
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The candidate himself wisely held his 
tongue. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Porter-Smith, with a 
freezing look at her husband. “ But on 
the condition that John lays no claim to 
me afterwards. Until the election is over 
I will live in the same house with him : of 
course mamma will come; but the day 
after I shall come back to town. What 
I do is for the sake of my country, and 
John isn’t to look upon it as a condona- 
tion of his behaviour. His conduct was 
scandalous, and I shall never forgive 
him.” 

IV. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith aggressively read the 
papers during the journey, sitting, of 
course, as far from her husband as the 
size of the carriage permitted ; and when 
they arrived eventually at the Unionist 
Committee-rooms they found the Reverend 
Septimus Cameron waiting to see the 
candidate. 

“ He has assured me,” said the agent, 
“that unless you give him full satisfaction 
he will make a complete explanation at 
the meeting to-night. He’s going to say 
that no honest man can decently vote 
for you.” 

Porter-Smith muttered words of wrath 
in his moustache, but Major Long was 
jubilant. 

“Come along,” he said: ‘‘ we'll sit on 
him for all we’re worth.” 

Porter-Smith went into the private 
room, and the reverend gentleman bowed 
coldly to him, resolutely keeping his hands 
behind his back. ‘The candidate by now 
had regained his breezy good-humour. 

“Well, Mr. Cameron, what’s all this 
I hear? You surely don’t believe every 
scandal that the Rads. invent !” 

*T tried not to, Mr. Porter-Smith, but 
I’m afraid the evidence is overwhelming.” 

“But here is my wife.” And Mrs. 
Porter-Smith, accompanied by her mother, 
was ushered in by Major Long. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith stared coldly at Mr. 
Cameron in answer to his bow, and sat 
down. “I understand,” she said, “that 
certain reports have arisen concerning 
the relations between my husband and 
myself ? ” ; 

The 
bowed. 

“Well, I think it’s scandalous,” she 
said, her cheeks flushing brightly. “I 
adore my husband, and he’s the best man 


Reverend Septimus Cameron 
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that ever lived, and I’m the last woman 
to suffer disloyalty. If he had done what 
you suggest, I would never speak to him 
again. Oh, it’s too cruel to sully the 
purity of our married life with such base 
insinuations.” 


“That ought to satisfy you, Mr. 
Cameron,” said Major Long. 
“And if you knew what IJ suffered 


when he went to South Africa, and I 
thought he might be killed!” Mrs. 
Porter-Smith’s voice broke, and she put 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“*T could not love you, dear, so much, 
loved i not honour more,’” quoted Major 
Long. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith’s sobs became 
audible, and the clergyman went up to 
the candidate and shook his hand. “ Of 
course, after this there’s nothing more to 
be said,” he added. “I need not tell 
you how glad I am to find these charges 
untrue.” 

Mrs. Porter-Smith removed her hand- 
kerchief. “I think it’s shameful that you 
should ever have believed them. You're 
a clergyman, and you ought to set a better 
example.” 

The others were aghast at this vehement 
little speech, for Mr. Cameron’ was 
influential and he was unused to reproof. 

“Fanny, Fanny!” said Porter-Smith : 
“Mr. Cameron was only doing his duty. 
He acted from the highest motives.” 

But Mr. Cameron was disposed to be 
magnanimous, even though he had proved 
himself to be in the wrong. “ My dear 
lady, youre quite right: I humbly beg 
your pardon and your husband’s. And 
since there have been rumours in the 
constituency, I will make it my business 
to-night at the meeting to give them the 
very strongest contradiction.” 

Mrs. Porter-Smith rose and _ stretched 
out her hand, smiling. “T’ll forgive you,” 
she said, “and you must get my husband 
elected.” 

“ [ll do my best.” 

But immediately the clergyman had 
gone, Porter-Smith sprang forward grate- 
fully. ‘‘ You ave a brick, Fanny !” he said. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith drew herself to her 
full height. “You need not thank me,” 
she said icily. “I did it for my country.” 

¥. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith, vowing that the 


election did not in the least interest her, 
stayed reading a book at home while the 
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count was being made. But presently 
she heard a great noise, and springing to 
the window saw her husband waving his 
hat from the carriage, which was drawn by 
a band of zealous supporters : cheer upon 
cheer rang through the air. 

**He’s won,” she said to herself, and 
her heart began to beat rapidly. But 
hearing the front door open, she quickly 
returned to her chair and began uncon 
cernedly to read her book. Porter-Smith 
rushed in, wildly excited. ‘* We've won, 
Fanny ! we’ve won!” 

“ Have you ? ” she said coolly. 

“Come to the balcony,” he cried. 

He took her by the arm, notwith- 
standing her slight resistance, and they 
stepped out. They were met by rapturous 
cheers. 

“Three cheers for Mrs. Porter-Smith!” 
cried some one, and the air was rent by 
the yells of enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith bowed and _ smiled, 
and the beating of her heart became 
tumultuous ; the excitement was gaining 
upon her, and looking round to_ her 
husband, she found him gazing at her 
with manifest pleasure. ‘The crowd with- 
drew at last, and the happy couple returned 
to the drawing-room. 

“Why, where’s your mother, Fanny ? ” 
he asked. It was the first time he had 
found himself alone with her since the 
reunion. 

Mrs. Porter-Smith hesitated a moment. 
“She’s gone up to town,” she said at 
last 


“Why ?” 
“She says—she says I’m a ridiculous 
fool.” 


Porter-Smith began to laugh. 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” 
remarked his wife. “I shall go up to- 
morrow. I suppose you'll take a house 
in town now ?” 

“Yes; I thought of Grosvenor Square. 
Of course I shall have to entertain a great 
deal.” 

Mrs. Porter-Smith glanced at him, but 
said nothing. 

**’There’s a very nice house in Grosvenor 
Square to be let now,” she murmured, 
after a pause. 

He was standing very close to her, and 
his eyes were fixed upon her with singular 
intensity. 

“TI suppose wouldn’t and 


you come 
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play hostess sometimes, when I’m giving 
a function ?” he asked. 

“Tt’s quite out of the question,” she 
said, but very indecisively. She could 
not help thinking that it would be pleasant 
to give large parties in Grosvenor Square. 

“Tm thinking of going to Paris for a 
fortnight to rest,” he said. 

“Are you?” she replied. ‘ Z’ve been 
thinking of going to Paris to get some 
new things.” 

“Of course I shan’t be able to do 
much. Tm rather exhausted after the 
election, and I’ve been so seedy lately.” 

She turned her eyes on him again, and 
he approached a little closer. 

“Were you very bad in South Africa?” 
she asked. 

“T was bad because TI hadn’t you with 
me,” he said. 

“Tf you'd really cared for me 
wouldn't have gone.” 

Her voice broke, and when her husband 
put his arm round her waist she had _ not 
strength to resist. 

*]T thought you’d be glad,” he said. 

“You knew I should be miserable. 
When I saw you had volunteered | 
knew you were pleased to have got rid 
of me.” 

“You said you would never come back 
to me; or I shouldn't have gone.” 

* You might have given me time to 
change my mind.” 

‘Fanny !” 

He put both arms round her now, and 
unreasonably she began to ery. 

“Your behaviour was scandalous, wasn’t 
it?” she asked tearfully, as if she were no 
longer quite certain. 

“Utterly !” 

“Well, if you’ll confess that, I'll confess 
that I behaved like a fool. When I'd 
got to mamma’s I was ashamed to come 
back again; and you wouldn’t own that 
you were wrong.” 

“Then you'll forgive me everything ?” 

“I’m not sure that there was anything 
to forgive.” She raised her face, and 
when he kissed her she whispered: “ You 
know it was quite true when I told old 


you 


Cameron that I adored you, and you were 
the best man in the world.” 

“We'll never quarrel again, will we ?” 

** Never ! ” 

And so far they haven't; but then the 
election only took place the other day. 
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THE QUEEN AT SANDRINGHAM. 


(BY 


SPECIAL PERMISSION.) 


BY ERNEST M. JESSOP. 


“HE first and most noticeable point 
which attracts the 
any one brought into contact in 

any way with Her Majesty is her intensely 

sympathetic nature. Even in her State 
progresses with the King the sweet, half- 
sad, half-humorous, but wholly trustful 
and sympathetic smile seems to go 
straight to the hearts of all observers. 

And why? Because it denotes the 

womanly nature underlying the surface. 

“Sir,” said an old dependant to me some 

years since at Sandringham, ‘‘I have lived 

thirty years in the Prince’s service, and 
never heard anything but good of him 
and the Princess. I have myself known 
that lady not long since go to one of the 
poorest cottages on the estate to see a 
sick labourer. Learning from his ‘ missus’ 
that the doctor said he was to have light 
and nourishing food, she got into her 
carriage and went straight back (two miles 
or more) to her own house, to her own 
dining-room, ordered things that were on 
the dinner-table to be put into her 
carriage, and herself took them through 
the dark country roads at nearly ten 
o'clock at night to the sick man! Ah! 
and stopped to see him eat some of them, 
too! Most ladies” (continued he) ‘‘ would 
have sent them by the footman the next 
morning, but she isn’t that sort. And 
who went with her? Why, Miss Knollys, 
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of course. Who else ever goes with her ? 
And who else does she want, unless it is 
her daughters ?” 

And so it always is, even to this very 
day. ‘The fact of being Queen makes no 
difference to her. ‘True, “ Huffy,” the 
old pony that drew the tiny cart for 
so many years, is dead, and the cart’s 
place is taken more often than not by a 
neat little motor-car; but wherever old 
age, sickness, sorrow, or old acquaintance 
call for attention, there, at such an abode, 
no matter how tiny, you will find that motor 
standing, and within the door Queen 
Alexandra and Miss Knollys. As with 
human beings so it is with meaner things. 
The Queen rides and drives less than of 
yore, but still takes the same interest in 
the stables and their occupants. There 
may yet be seen her own bright little 
stable lined with celadon green tiles, its 
ironwork painted chocolate colour, its 
pillars with their silver caps, and her own 
ponies with their white pillar reins still 
looking with intelligent and inquisitive 
eyes for their mistress, who, they know, 
never passes their door without a visit 
and a toothsome present. So it is in 
the larger stables. When a new horse 
arrives, it learns in a very short time to 
listen for the mistress’s footstep, knowing 
that she is always accompanied by an 
attendant bearing a basket of good things 
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to be presented to the occupant of each 
stall. 

The great favourite at the stables (next 
to “ Huffy”) was for very many years 
Viva, the Queen’s own hack, who died in 
1899 at the age of twenty-eight years, and 
whose ears and forelock, mounted in oak 
and silver, with a suitable description, are 
to be seen in the sanctum known as the 
saddle-room. 

Her Majesty was, not so many years 
since, a great huntress, and with her light 
weight and natural fearlessness, mounted 
on a hunter that loved her and would 
follow her as a dog, she had no difficulty 
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Her Majesty. For driving, the Queen 
still uses her pretty little phaeton drawn 
by ‘‘ Bena” and “ Beau,” a pair of smart 
bay ponies, who with “Belle” and 
“Merry Antics” formerly made up the 
team driven by Her Majesty in her 
miniature coach. These four ponies 
are getting old now, but are still in 
good condition and very straight on 
their legs. All the Sandringham horses 
live to an abnormal age on account of 
the care taken of them, and also owing 
to the fact that every animal, no matter 
what its age may be, is allowed to die 
a natural death, the Royal family having 




















The Queen's pair of ponies. 


in leading the field. The weather to her 
was immaterial. Of late the Queen is 
again taking to equestrianism, and has 
become possessed of several new horses : 
for instance, there are now in the stables 
“ Violet,” a long, low, useful hack which 
she constantly rode in Windsor Park 
immediately before the King’s late ill- 
ness; and a magnificent hack, ‘ Black 
Beauty,’ which she has lately purchased 
for herself, but which, although of perfect 
manners and appearance, looks almost 
too big for a lady’s mount. ‘Then, too, 
there is the very workmanlike-looking 
Boer pony, which was ridden by Lord 
Chesham throughout the late campaign, 
and has now been presented by him to 


the strongest objection to parting with 
their old favourites. For instance, 
‘“*Vivandiére,” formerly the favourite pony 
of the late Duke of Clarence, still carries 
Princess Charles of Denmark. Princess 
Victoria is very fond of driving tandem 
in her smart little cart, for which purpose 
“Pom-Pom,” a particularly good-looking 
strawberry roan (a present from Lord 
Rosebery), is used as a wheeler. 

To be particularly noticed is the tiny 
donkey-carriage used by the Prince of 
Wales’ children, who also drive a great 
deal in a miniature phaeton formerly used 
by the King, their grandfather, when a 
boy. ‘This, of course, will now be super- 
seded by the handsome little carriage 
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and pair of ponies lately presented to 
them by the showmen of Great Britain. 
‘Then, too, at the stables is to be seen 
a natty little half-bred zebra, who some- 
times condescends to be driven in the 
little “Blues” cart; but this gentleman 
has a will of his own, and usually declines 
to move, save to clear a space around him 
with his heels, unless his friend the small 
donkey is allowed to trot by his side. 
It is worthy of note that all the Royal 
horses are now trained to lose their 
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which walks by the side of the kennelman 
with a somewhat ugly look and questioning 
bark at the sight of strangers. Hewas a 
present from the children of Newfoundland 
to those of the Prince of Wales. Thena 
beautiful black-and-white head pops up 
and peers through a grating to see what 
the trouble is about. This is “ Luska,” 
one of the best-looking and most amiable 
animals in the collection. He isa Siberian 
sledge-dog, but of such a class that, as 
the kennelman says, he almost gets tired 























Princess Victoria’s ‘‘ Pom-Pom.” 


natural nervousness at the sight and sound 
of motor-cars by the practical method 
of driving them alongside the strange 
monsters until they are thoroughly accus- 
tomed to them. ‘The stables themselves 
are models of neatness and comfort, both 
for the horses and their attendants. 

Of the kennels, with their sixty or so 
noisy occupants, I have formerly said 
so much that this notice must be short. 
Here comes the Queen, every morning 
while in residence, accompanied by her 
grandchildren. Of new arrivals one may 
notice the splendid black Newfoundland, 


of taking him to shows, as he always wins 
all the best prizes in his class. Near by 
is another sledge-dog, “Jacko,” a hand- 
some all-white animal, with piercing black 


eyes. “Jacko,” if he had his deserts, 
ought to be a member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, as he has been 


nearer to the North Pole than any other 
dog, having assisted the Jackson-Harms- 
worth expedition in their efforts to get 
to that inhospitable spot. However, he 
looks very contented in his present abode, 
which he shares with a handsome red 
chow, who was a great favourite of Queen 
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Victoria. ‘Then one is compelled by 
their clamorous appeals to notice Lockey 
and Flash, with their brothers and sisters — 
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Just take a look also into the smart 
little sitting-room, with walls covered with 
doggy portraits, and tables upon which 


























Half-bred zebra. 


the very handsome smooth bassets, which 
are great favourites of the Queen. 
Lockey, by the way, is a dog of great 
reasoning powers ; for, failing to under- 
stand the uses of the camera which he 
had critically examined after having his 
photograph taken, he very quietly walked 
off with the operator’s headcloth, de- 
posited it in a sunny corner of the 
paddock, and took his seat on it, evidently 
satisfied that it was brought to his home 
as a slight contribution to his comfort. 
The King’s rough bassets, which live 
next door to the Queen’s smooth dogs, 
are also very pretty and intelligent little 
animals. 

To see the kennels at their best one 
should be there when the word has been 
passed round among their occupants that 
the Royal mistress and the children have 
arrived. Every dog then is liberated, and 
truly has his day. ‘The meek-faced, 
graceful Borzois, the beautiful collies, the 
supercilious-looking black pugs, and even 
the contented Clumber spaniels (who, as 
a rule, sit at their own door and calmly 
wonder at the excitement shown by their 
neighbours) unite in one great happy 
group to welcome those whom they know 
and who love them so well. 


lie the medals the dogs have won; 
you will very likely be followed by the 
Prince of Wales’ beautiful old collie, 
“ Heather,” who pushes a_ cold but 
trustful nose into your hand, and “ ‘Turi,” 
a tiny white Spitz from Windsor, who is 
the special property of the Queen’s grand- 
children, and at once appoints you his 
temporary ear-scratcher, while ‘* Babette,” 
the Queen's tiny black pug, after gravely 
observing you for some time, will, if the 
inspection be satisfactory, stretch out the 
smallest of black paws for you to shake. 

Of the lucky dogs privileged to live 
“in the house,” there are the Queen’s 
Pekinese spaniels, the King’s Irish terrier, 
“Jack,” and Princess Victoria’s white 
Maltese and black poodle. I am _ sorry 
to find that the kennels have lately lost 
one of their most interesting occupants 
in “ Cockie,” the old cockatoo, who lately 
died at an abnormal age—so great, in fact, 
that I dare not mention the years which 
are assigned to him. His chief features 
were a huge salmon-coloured crest, a 
massive beak, and a paucity of feathery 
clothing on all parts but his great white 


head, which gave him somewhat the 


appearance of a Lord Chancellor in re- 
His voice, in the 


duced circumstances. 
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use of which he was by no means 
sparing, was reminiscent of the whistle of 
a locomotive. He was for thirty years or 
more a loving and faithful pet, and an 
inhabitant of the private apartments of 
the Queen. 

In the Sandringham schools, it is the 
custom for Her Majesty to present prizes 
to everybody at Christmas. Mounds of 
toys, books, paint-boxes, work-boxes, and 


kindred ware are distributed by the 
(Queen. For the time being the place 


is turned into a veritable fancy bazaar, 
and it is a matter of strong doubt as to 
which bears the happier countenance, the 
Queen who gives or the lucky 
who receive her gifts. In the 


good 
children 


dressing of the great Christinas-tree 
both the Queen and her daughters 
assist. Last year the tree was at first 


brought and left standing outside the 
school-house, to the roof of which it 
nearly reached. A gleam of fun spread 
over Her Majesty’s face as she saw it and 
asked if any boy was clever enough to 
climb to the top. A small, brown-faced 
youth of resolute mien stepped out from 
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and at last, flushed but triumphant, 
amid the applause of the spectators, 
reached the goal, nearly upsetting the 
whole affair in his efforts, and then 


descended to receive the compliments, 
and reward, which more than compensated 
for any scratches his sturdy limbs may 
have received. Hard by the Sandringham 


school at West Newton are the model 
cottages, erected many years since by 
the King and bearing the name of 


Alexandra. ‘They are let to workers on 
the estate only, and are so comfortable, 
and have such pretty gardens, that, as 
you are told of one tenant, who shall be 
nameless, ‘It is a difficult thing to get 
him to do anything outside now. He has 
got such a comfortable home that he 
spends all his time at work in it.” 

In this quarter again one may see another 
family of the Queen’s pets. ‘These are the 
bantams. Across a series of paddocks 
and pens race at the sight of Her Majesty 
hundreds of these dainty little fowls, for 
they also know that she never 
empty-handed. Of all sorts and 
tions are they—‘‘ Scotch Greys,” “ 


comes 
condi 
Game,” 























The donkey carriage. 


the laughing crowd of youngsters and 
volunteered for the task. Slowly and 
laboriously he wended his way upwards, 


‘White Japanese,” ‘‘ Speckled Japanese,” 
and other breeds without number. Of 
late, too, have appeared in the form of 
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lawns, bordered and _ be- 
decked with shrubberies 
and yet more flowers, 
by the fortunate head 
gardener’s lovely house, 
to the corridor, a range of 
glass flower-houses greatly 
in favour with Her 
Majesty. Here in be- 
wildering profusion may 
be seen masses of flower 
and foliage from all parts 
of the world. Palms, 
crotons, draceenas, and 
numberless other foliage 
plants are mixed up in 
delightful confusion, with 
begonias, carnations, lilies, 
geraniums, and in fact a 
multi-coloured and sweet- 














scented host, while over 





Princess Victoria's ‘‘ Black Prince.”' 


a present from Japan wonderful 
aristocrats of the feathered race, clad in 
colours sufficient to make Joseph 
ashamed of his much-belauded coat, and 
with tails so long as to require special 
wooden houses of ingenious form to be 
built in Japan for their safe conveyance to 
Enzland. 

Now let us go back along the woodland 
road, past the picturesque old well, to 
the kitchen garden, first to notice the 
wonderful straight centre walk, nearly 
a quarter of a mile long and _ bordered 
on either side 


some 


all hang graceful festoons 
of rare passion-flowers, 
smilax, and many another trailing beauty. 
Beneath the plant-stands a pretty arrange- 
ment is made of ferns, lichens, and mosses, 
growing over a rockery composed of the 
well-known “car stone,” which is peculiar 
to the locality. Yet further on in the 
gardens we come to more glass-houses, 
where peaches and nectarines are trained 
on wires to the shape of gigantic fans, 
and others where hundreds of great 
bunches of grapes hang in symmetrical 
rows. 
So out in the open once more, to notice 





with a_ perfectly 
bewildering mass 
of old-fashioned 
flowers. There 
is no formal 
carpet bedding 
here— simply 
great clumps of 





lilies and lark- 
spur, sunflowers 
and gladiolus, 


pinks and sweet- 
williams, stocks 
and wall-flowers, 
in fact, a garden 
of all the sweet- 
nesses, but over 
all pervades the 
scent of roses. 
And now to the 
left, past the 














trimmest of 


“Black Beauty.” 
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the curious arrangement 
of apple, pear, and plum 
trees, all trained on wires 
to set forms, which causes 
them to lose all semblance 
to trees, but at the same 
time gives every fruit its 
due allowance of air and 
sunshine, so that it may 
attain its proper develop- 
ment. 

And now through the 
gates at the end of the 
long walk to the Queen’s 
model dairy, one of the 
most cherished spots in 
all Sandringham, as it is 
sacred to Her Majesty, 
even the King never 
entering until invited by 
the Queen. Here it is 














that most of those happy 

little social afternoon 

gatherings for afternoon tea are held, 
where Her Majesty, surrounded — by 
personal friends, dispenses the simple 
refreshments. "Tis true there is a solitary 
footman in attendance, but his office is 
practically a sinecure. ‘The tea-room is a 
plain little apartment, with light oak and 
dull green painted and panelled walls, but 
within are many much-prized articles. Is 
there not, for instance, to be seen at 
present on a small table in the bay- 


‘* Violet.” 


window a child’s first effort at modelling ? 
This is a curious little device of wood and 
sand, bark and fir cones, mingled with 
other oddments, and may well be pre- 
sumed to represent a fort surrounded by 
kopjes, for on the highest point two tiny 
flags stand proudly erect. But to Her 
Majesty it is not the design but the 
inscription on the toy that gives it its 
value, for this reads (written on a rough 
scrap of paper in a child’s handwriting) : 


“ To dear Grannie, 

















Srom Bertie” 
that is to say, to Queen 
Alexandra from the little 
son of the Prince of 
Wales. On another table, 
too, is a yet more pathetic 
gift, in the shape of a 
bouquet ofartificial flowers 
and ferns set in a china 
mug, whose scrap of paper 
records that it was _pre- 
sented by the children 
of the Birmingham and 
District Children’s Union. 
Who that has noticed 
the Queen’s smile when 
she speaks to a little child 
can doubt the value she 
places on gifts such as 
these ? Then in the tea- 
room one may notice 
door panels painted bythe 
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Duchess of Devonshire, 




















The Long Stable 




















“ Belle” and ‘Merry Antics” in the Queen’s pony stable. 
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a border of china tiles re- 
presentative of nursery 
legends, all painted and 
presented by _ personal 
friends, an afternoon tea- 
service with pictures of 
the Royal residences pre- 
sented by Queen Victoria, 
and one of those quaint 
old English tea-sets that 
are the despair (from their 
rarity) of the ordinary col- 
lector. Every piece is a 
picture of rural life in the 
eighteenth century: farmers 
and their wives, milkmaids 
and farm hands, improb- 
able cocks and hens, the 
smallest of cottages, and 














weird cows and sheep, with 

many other moving inci- 

dents of country life. On the walls of this 
room are all sorts and conditions of china 
plaques, plates, brackets, and figures, mainly 
of amateur painting, and all gifts from 
personal friends. Look, too, at the won- 
derful carpet of rough cottage make and 
bluish colour, adorned with portraits of 
birds so quaint as never yet to have been 
depicted or described by the artist learned 
in natural history. ”Tis a pretty, homely 
little place, but we must leave it and look 
in at the open door of the adjoining dairy, 
which possesses a fine dado of old Indian 
blue tiles and many pans of cool milk, 
presided over by some mammoth 


The head keeper's lodge. 


than at present for early morning glasses 
of milk and jugs of cream, which were in 
constant request for the young princes and 
princesses and their friends. ‘To this day 
it is the favourite meeting-place during 
the interval which separates the end of 
the day’s shooting from the time of the 
dinner dressing-bell. 

Outside the dairy all must admire the 
beautiful little old-fashioned garden, 
designed by the late Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild as a present to the Queen, 
Here are the trimmest of small lawns, 
bordered by sweet, old-fashioned flowers, 





porcelain fowls and a highly glazed 
stork, who stands on one leg, con- 
stantly endeavouring, as he has 
done for many years past, to 
swallow an all too solid fish. And 
then to the butter-room, where the 
natty little dairymaid (bred, born, 
and educated on the estate) is 
busily engaged in making butter 
and cream cheese for the great 
house, to notice the shelves laden 
with yet more earthenware speci- 
mens of natural history. Bulls 
and cows, hares and rabbits, and 
old Toby jugs stand in solemn 
silence and grave disapproval of 
the doings of a pair of china cats, 
who in the right-hand corner pass 
their days in inanimate flirtation. 
The little dairy has always been 
favourite spot with the Royal 
Family, and in days gone by had 














to supply a yet greater demand 


A Chinese temple in the gardens. 
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and watched over by an extraordinary collec- 
tion of birds, snakes, and so on, all clipped 
out of hardy-growing plants, and among 
other wonders two full-sized armchairs of 
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picture, when we hear from a bystander 
the remark, “Ah! it wouldn’t take the 
Queen long to do that! ‘That foal would 
come to her and lick her hand, and the old 

















A favourite haunt of the Queen. 


perfect shape, each formed from a single 
plant. Also one must notice beneath the 
verandah the rustic chairs which are the 
favourite seats of the Queen and_ her 
daughters when the weather is too hot to 
have tea in the inner room. Just across 
the road is kept the herd of beautiful 
Jersey cows which supply the dairy, and 
with them the two little Danish heifers 
which the Queen (ever anxious to increase 
the number of her pets) has lately imported 
from her native country. 

By the way, one is constantly hearing 
on the estate of Her Majesty’s sympathy 
with dumb creation. We are trying to 
photograph a mare and her shy foal in one 


mare would rub her nose on her shoulder.” 
In fact, during the summer days when at 
Sandringham, the favourite recreation of 
both Her Majesty and Princess Victoria 
is to wander about among their pets 
taking snapshots, of which they have 
a truly remarkable collection. 

Nothing is more touching on the Royal 
estate than to talk to the poorer dependants 
and hear their anecdotes of the Queen’s 
kindness: how some years since she sat 
up for several nights in succession by the 
bedside of a dying servant who had been 
in her employ for many years ; how she 
and the King personally attended the 
funeral of another old retainer ; how she 
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has been seen holding some cabbages 
for an old lady who wanted to get over 
a stile, and was unable to do so without 
assistance, on account of the variety of her 
burdens ; how she would pick up the 
labourers’ children on their road home 
from school, put them in her little pony- 
cart, and drive them to their own homes ; 
and many another reminiscence. 

Of the daily life at Sandringham I have 
spoken in my last article ; but one ought 
to notice the extreme beauty of the 
grounds around the house, which even 
now are constantly being improved under 
the Queen’s personal supervision—the 
variety of the foliage, the delightful little 
glens, the waters in which Her Majesty 
and her daughters often go a-fishing, and 
on which in winter they often enjoy some 
skating. There are also not a few charming 
little spots specially selected for outdoor 
tea- parties, of which the two most notable 
are the Queen’s rosary, with its verdure- 
clad chalet and its beautiful white marble- 
and-bronze fountain, and the difficult-of- 
access kind of robbers’ cave which is 
situated on the bank of one of the lakes. 

As to Her Majesty’s indoor pastimes, for 
which she has but little time, one may 
mention water-colour drawing, spinning, 
embossed leather-work, and, above all, 
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music, in which she is an expert and an 
enthusiast. In Church matters also she 
takes the greatest interest, never failing 
on Sundays to arrive at precisely eleven 


o'clock at the little church without the 
gates of the Sandringham gardens. This 


same church of St. Mary Magdalene is, 
owing to the care of the Royal Family, 
one of the most picturesque spots on 
their domain. Without; in its beautifully 
kept churchyard, you may see among the 
humble tombs of labourer and tenant the 
plain marble cross which marks the resting- 
place of the infant Prince Alexander, who 
has also a memorial window erected to 
his memory; and within, the beautiful 
memorial of the King’s sister, Princess 
Alice of Hesse, with its touching inscrip- 
tion written by His Majesty, the memorial 
to the Duke of Albany, and especially the 
fine brass lectern presented by the Queen, 
bearing the inscription : 
To THE GLORY OF GOD. 
A THANK-OFFERING FOR H15s MERCY. 
14 DECEMBER 1871. 
ALEXANDRA. 
“When I was in trouble I called upon the Lord, 
and He heard me.” 


So may it ever be. 

















“ Luska.” 


(Photographs taken by Russell &* Sons specially for this article.) 








CHAPTER IIL. 


FIRST BLOOD. 
RS. LASCELLES and I ex- 
changed our bows. For a 


dangerous woman, there was a 
rather striking want of study in her attire. 


Over the garment which I believe is 
called a “rain-coat,” the night being 


chilly, she had put on her golf-cape as 
well, and the effect was a little hetero- 
geneous. It also argued qualities other 
than those for which I was naturally on 
the watch. Of the lady’s face I could 
see less than of Bob’s, for she stood a 
little aloof from us, and even in Switzer- 
land the stars are only stars. But while 
I peered she let me hear her voice, and 
a very rich one it was, almost deep in 
tone—the voice of a woman who would 
sing contralto, 

“Have you really been fighting ?” she 
asked, in a way that was either put on, 
or else the expression of a more under- 
standing sympathy than one usually 
provoked: for pity and admiration, and 
even a helpless woman’s envy, might all 
have been discovered by an ear less 
critical and more charitable than mine. 

“Like anything!” answered Bob, in 
his unaffected speech. 

“Until they knocked me out,” I felt 
bound to add, “and that, unfortunately, 
was before very long.” 

“You must have been dreadfully 
wounded!” said Mrs. Lascelles, raising 
her eyes from my sticks, and gazing at 
me, I fancied, with some intentness ; but 
at her expression I could only guess. 

“Bowled over on Spion Kop,” said 
Bob, “and fairly riddled as he lay.” 

“ But only about the legs, Mrs. Las- 


celles,” I explained; ‘and you see I 
didn’t lose either, so T’ve no cause to 
complain. I had hardly a graze higher 
up.” 


“Were you up there the whole of that 
awful day?” asked Mrs, Lascelles, on a 
low but thrilling note. 
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I’d got to be,” said I, trying to lighten 
the subject with a laugh, But Bob’s tone 
was little better. 

“So he went staggering about among 
his men,” he must needs chime in, with 
other superfluities, “for I remember 
reading all about it in the papers, and 
boasting like anything about having known 
you, Duncan, but feeling simply sick with 
envy all the time. I say, you'll be a tre- 


mendous hero up here, you know! I’m 
awfully glad you’ve come. It’s quite 
funny, all the same. I suppose you 


came to get bucked up? He couldn't 
have come to a better place, could he, 
Mrs. Lascelles ?” 

“Indeed he could not. I only wish 
we could empty the hotel and fill every 
bed with our poor wounded !” 

I do not know why I should have felt 
so much surprised. I had made unto 
myself my own image of Mrs. Lascelles, 
and neither her appearance, nor a single 
word that had fallen from her, was ‘in 
the least in keeping with my conception. 
Prepared for a certain type of woman, | 
was quite confounded by its uncon- 
ventional embodiment, and inclined to 
believe that this was not the type at all. 
I ought to have known life better. The 
most scheming mind may well entertain 
an enthusiasm for arms, genuine enough 
in itself, at a martial crisis, and a natural 
manner is by no means incompatible 
with the baser vices. ‘That manner and 
that enthusiasm were absolutely all that 
I as yet knew in favour of this Mrs. 


Lascelles; but they were enough to 
cause me irritation. I wished to be 
honest with somebody ; let me at least 


be honestly inimical to her. I took out 
my cigarette-case, and, when about to 
help myself, handed it, with a_ vile 
pretence at impulse, to Mrs. Lascelles 
instead. 

Mrs. Lascelles thanked me, in a higher 
key, but declined. 

“Don’t you smoke ?” I asked blandly. 

‘* Sometimes.” 
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“1 had looked upon Mrs. Lascelles at last.” 
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“ Ah! then I wasn’t mistaken. I thought 
I saw two cigarettes just now.” 

Indeed, I had first smelt and afterwards 
discovered the second cigarette smoulder- 
ing on the ground. Bob was smoking 
his still. The chances were that they 
had both been lighted at the same time ; 
therefore the other had been thrown 
away unfinished at my approach. And 
that was one more variation from the 
type of my confident preconceptions. 

Young Robin had meanwhile had a 
quick eye on us both, and the stump of 
his own cigarette was glowing between a 
firmer pair of lips than I had looked for 
in that boyish face. 

“It’s so funny,” said he (but there 
was no fun in his voice), “‘ the prejudice 
some people have against ladies smoking. 
Why shouldnt they? Where’s the 
harm?” 

Now there is no new plea to be ad- 
vanced on either side of this eternal 
question, nor is it one upon which I 
ever felt strongly, but just then I was 
tempted to speak as though I did. I 
will not now dissect my motive, but it 
was vaguely connected with my mission, 
and not unrighteous from that standpoint. 
I said it was not a question of harm at 
all, but of what one admired in a woman, 
and what one did not: a man loved to 
look upon a woman as something above 
and beyond him, and there could be no 
doubt that the gap seemed a little less 
when both were smoking like twin funnels. 
That, I thought, was the adverse point 
of view ; I did not say that it was mine. 

“1m glad to hear it,” said Bob Evers, 
with the faintest coldness in his tone, 
though I fancied he was fuming within, 
and admired both his chivalry and his 
self-control. ‘To me it’s quite funny. 
I call it sheer selfishness. We enjoy a 
cigarette ourselves ; why shouldn’t they ? 
We don’t force them to be teetotal, do 
we? Is it bad form for a lady to 
drink a glass of wine? You mightn’t 
bicycle once, might you, Mrs. Lascelles ? 
I daresay Captain Clephane doesn’t 
approve of that yet!” 

“That’s hitting below the belt,” said 
I, laughing. “I wasn’t giving you my 
opinion, but only the old-fashioned view 
of the matter. I wish you’d take one, 


Mrs. Lascelles, or I shall think I’ve been 
misunderstood all round! ” 

“No, thank you, Captain Clephane. 
That old-fashioned feeling is infectious.” 
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“Then I will,” cried Bob, “to show 
there’s no bad blood. You old fire-eater, 
I believe you just put up the argument 
to change the conversation. Wouldn’t 
you like a chair for those game legs ? ” 

“No, I’ve got to use them in modera- 
tion. I was going to have a stroll when 
I spotted you at last.” 

“Then we'll all take one together,” 
cried the genial old Bob once more. 
“It’s a bit cold standing here, don’t you 
think, Mrs. Lascelles? After you with 
the match !” 

But I held it so long that he had to 
strike another, for I had looked on Mrs. 
Lascelles at last. It was not an obviously 
interesting face, like Catherine’s, but in- 
terest there was of another kind. ‘There 
was nothing exactly intellectual in the 
low brow, no enthusiasm for books and 
pictures in the bold eyes, no  witticism 
waiting on the full lips ; but in the curve of 
those lips and the look from those eyes, 
as in the deep chin and the carriage 
of the hooded head, there was something 
perhaps not lower than intellect in the 
scale of personal equipment. ‘There was, 
at all events, character and to spare, 
Even by the brief glimmer of a single 
match I could see that (and something 
more) for myself. ‘Then came a moment’s 
interval before Bob struck his light, and 
in that momenc her face changed. As 
I saw it next, it appealed, it entreated, 
until the second match was also flung 
away. And the appeal was to such 
purpose that I do not think I was five 
seconds silent. 

‘And what do you do with yourselves 
up here all day? I mean you hale 
people ; of course, I can only potter in 
the sun.” 

The question, perhaps, was better in 
intention than in tact. I did not mean 
them to take it to themselves, but Bob’s 
answer showed that it was open to mis- 
construction. 

“Some people climb,” said he; ‘ you'll 
know them by their noses. The glaciers 
are almost as bad, though, aren’t they, 
Mrs. Lasce'les? Lots of people play 
about the glaciers. It’s rather sport in 
the serracs; you've got to rope. But 
you'll find lots more loafing about the 
place all day, reading Tauchnitz novels 
and watching people on the Matterhorn 
through the telescope. That’s the sort 
of thing, isn’t it, Mrs. Lascelles ?” 

She also had misunderstood the drift 
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of my unlucky question. But there was 
nothing disingenuous in her reply. — It 
reminded me of her eyes, as I had seen 
them by the light of the first match. 

“Mr. Evers doesn’t say that he is a 
climber himself, Captain Clephane, but 
he is a very keen one, and so am I. 
We are both beginners, so we have 
begun together. It’s such fun. We do 
some little thing every day; to-day we 
did the Schwarzee. You won’t be any 
wiser, and the real climbers wouldn’t 
call it climbing, but it means three 
thousand feet first and last. ‘To-morrow 
we are going to the Monte Rosa hut. 
There’s no saying where we shall end 
up if this weather holds!” 

In this fashion Mrs. Lascelles not only 
made me a contemptuous present of in- 
formation which I had really never sought, 
but tacitly rebuked poor Bob for his gra- 
tuitous attempt at concealment. Clearly, 
they had nothing to conceal; and the 
hotel talk was nothing more nor less than 
hotel talk. ‘There was, nevertheless, a 
certain self-consciousness in the attitude 
of either (unless I grossly misread them 
both), which of itself afforded some excuse 
for the gossips, in my own mind. 

Yet I did not know; every moment 
they gave me a new point of view. On 
my remarking, genuinely enough, that 
I only wished I could go with them, 
Bob Evers echoed the wish so heartily 
that I could not but believe that he 
meant what he said. On his side, in that 
case, there could be absolutely nothing. 
And yet, again, when Mrs. Lascelles had 
left us, as she did ere long in the easiest 
and most natural manner, and when we 


had started a last cigarette together, 
then once more I was not so sure of 
him. 


‘‘That’s rather a handsome woman,” 
said J, with perhaps more than the 
authority to which my years entitled me. 
But I fancied it would ‘‘ draw ® poor Bob. 
And it did. 

“Rather handsome!” said he, with 
a soft little laugh, not altogether compl:- 
mentary to me. ‘Yes, I should almost 
go as far myself. Still, I don’t see how 
you know ; you haven’t so much as seen 
her, my dear fellow.” 

“Haven't we been walking up and 
down outside this lighted verandah for 
the last ten minutes ? ” 


3ob emitted a pitying puff. “ Wait 
till you see her in the sunlight! ‘There's 
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not many of them can stand it as they 
get itup here. But she can—like any- 
thing !” 

“She has made an impression on you, 
Bob,” said I, but in so sedulously in- 
offensive a manner that his  self-betrayal 
was all the greater when he told me quite 
hotly not to be an ass. 

Now, I was more than ten years his 
senior, and Bob’s manners were as charm- 
ing as perhaps only the manners of a nice 
Eton boy can be; therefore I held my 
peace, but with difficulty refrained from 
nodding sapiently to myself. We took 
a couple of steps in silence, then Bob 
stopped short. I did the same. He 
was still a little stern; we were just 
within range of the verandah lights, and 
I can see (and hear) him to this day 
almost as clearly as I did that night. 

“m= not much good at making 
apologies,” he began, with rather less 
grace than becomes an apologist; but 
it was more than enough for me from 
Bob. 

“Nor I at receiving them, my dear 
Bob.” 

* Well, you’ve got to receive one now, 
whether you accept it or not. I was the 
ass myself, and I beg your pardon !” 

Somehow | felt it was a good deal for 
a lad to say, at that age, and with Bob’s 
upbringing and popularity, even though 
he said it rather scornfully in the fewest 
words. ‘The scorn was really for himself, 
and I could well understand it. Nay, 
I was glad to have something to forgive 
in the beginning, I with my unforgiveable 
mission, and would have laughed the 
matter off without another word if Bob 
had let me. 

“I’m a bit raw on the point,” he went on, 
taking my arm for a last turn, “and that’s 
the truth. There was a fellow who came 
out with me, quite a good chap really, 
and a tremendous pal of mine at Eton, 
yet he behaved like a lunatic about this 
very thing. Poor chap, he reads like 
anything, and I daresay he’d been over- 
doing it, for he actually asked me to 
choose between Mrs. Lascelles and him- 
self! What could a fellow do but let 
the poor old simpleton go? They seem 
to think you can’t be pals with a woman 
without wanting to make love to her. 
Such utter rot! I confess I lose my 
hair with them ; but that doesn’t excuse 
me in the least for losing it with you.” 

I assured him, on the other hand, that 
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his very natural irritability on the subject 
made all the difference in the world. ‘But 
whom,” I added, ‘‘do you mean by them? 
Not anybody else in the hotel?” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried Bob, 
finding a fair target for his scorn at last. 
“Do you think I care twopence what’s 
said or thought by people I never saw 
in my life before and am never likely 
to see again? I know how I’m behaving. 
What does it matter what they think ? 
Not that they're likely to bother their 
heads about us any more than we do 
about them.” 

“You don’t know that.” 

“IT certainly don’t care,” declared my 
lordly youth, with evident sincerity. 
“No, I was only thinking of poor old 
George Kennerley and people like him, 
if there are any. I did care what he 
thought, that is until I saw he was as mad 
as anything on the subject. It was too 
silly. I tell you what, though: I’d value 
your opinion!” And he came to another 
stop, and confronted me again, but this 
time such a picture of boyish impulse 
and of innocent trust in me (even by that 
faint light) that I was myself strongly 
inclined to be honest with him on the spot. 
Yet I only smiled and shook my head. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” I assured him. 

“But I tell you I would!” he cried. 
“Do you think there’s any harm in my 
going about with Mrs. Lascelles because 
I rather like her and she rather likes me? 
I won’t condescend to give you my word 
that I mean none!” 

What answer could I give? His 
charming frankness quite disarmed me, 
and the more completely because I felt 
that a dignified reticence would have 
been yet more characteristic of this clean, 
sweet youth, with his noble unconscious- 
ness alike of evil and of evil speaking. 
I told him the truth—that there could be 
no harm at all with such a fellow as 
himself. And he wrung my hand until 
he hurt it; but the physical pain was a 
relief. 

Never can I remember going up to bed 
with a better opinion of another person 
and a worse one of myself. How could 
I go on with my thrice detestable under- 
taking? Now that I was so sure of him, 
why should I even think of it for another 
moment? Why not go back to London 


and tell his mother that her early con- 
fidence had not been misplaced, that the 
lad knew how to take care of himself, and 
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better still of any woman whom he chose 
to honour with his bright, pure-hearted 
friendship? All this I felt as strongly as 
any conviction I have ever held. Why, 
then, could I not write it at once to 
Catherine in as many words ? 

Strange how one forgets, how I had 
forgotten in half an hour! The reason 
came home to me on the stairs, and for 
the second time. 

It had come home first by the light of 
those two matches, struck outside in the 
dark part of the deserted terrace. And it 
was no longer the lad whom I distrusted, 
but the woman of whose face I had then 
obtained my only glimpse that night. 

It was not the first time we had met. 
I had known her in India years before. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, 


ONCE at Simla (the only time I was ever 
there) it was my fortune to dance with a 
Mrs. Heymann of Lahore, a tall woman 
but a featherweight partner, and in all my 
dancing days I never had a better waltz. 
To my delight she had one other left, 
though near the end, and we were 
actually dancing when an excitable person 
came out of the card-room, flushed with 
liquor and losses, and carried her off in 
the most preposterous manner. It was a 
shock to me at the time to learn that this 
outrageous little man was my _partner’s 
husband. Months later, when I came 
across their case in the papers, it was, 
I am afraid, without much sympathy for 
the injured husband. ‘The man was quite 
unpresentable, and I had seen no more 
of him at Simla, but of the woman just 
enough to know her by matchlight on the 
terrace of the Riffel Alp. 

And this was Bob’s widow, this dashing 
divorcée! Dashing she was as I now 
remembered her, fine in mould, finer in 
spirit, reckless and rebellious as she well 
might be. I had seen her submit before 
a ball-room, but with the contempt that 
leads captivity captive. Seldom have I 
admired anything more. It was splendid 
even to remember, the ready outward 
obedience, the not less apparent indiffer- 
ence and disdain. There was a woman 
whom any man might admire, who had 
had it in her to be all things to some 
man. But Bob Evers was not a man at 
all. And this—and this—was his widow! 
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Was she one at all? How could one 
tell? Yes, it was Lascelles, the other 
name in the case, to the best of my 
recollection. . But had {she any right to 
bear it? And even supposing they had 
married, what had happened to the second 
husband? Widow or no widow, second 
marriage or no second marriage, defensible 
or indefensible, was this the right friend 
for a lad still fresh from Eton, the only 
son of his mother, who had sent me in 
secret to his side ? 

There was only one answer to the last 
question, whatever might be said or urged 
in reply to all the rest. I could not but 
feel that Catherine Evers had _ been 
justified in her instinct to an almost 
miraculous degree ; that her worst fears 
were true enough, so far as the lady was 
concerned; and that Providence alone 
could have inspired her to call in an 
agent who knew what I knew, and who 
therefore saw his duty as plainly as I 
already saw mine. But it is one thing to 
recognise a painful duty, and quite another 
thing to know how to minimise the pain to 
those most affected by its performance. 
The problem was no easy one to my mind, 
and I lay awake upon it far into the night. 

Tired out with travel, I fell asleep in 
the end, to awake with a start in broad 
daylight. The sun was pouring through 
the uncurtained dormer window of my 
room under the roof. And in the sun- 
light, looking his best in knickerbockers, 
as only thin men do, with face greased 
against wind and glare, and blue spectacles 
in rest upon an Alpine wideawake, stood 
the lad who had taken his share in keeping 
me awake. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” he began. “It’s 
horrid cheek, but when I saw your room 
full of light I thought you might have 
been even earlier than I was. You must 
get them to give you curtains up here.” 

He had a note in his hand, and I 
thought by his manner there was some- 
thing that he wished and yet hesitated 
to tell me. I asked him therefore what 
it was. 

“It’s what we were speaking about last 
night!” burst out Bob. ‘“ That’s why 
I’ve come to you. It’s these silly fools 
who can’t mind their own business, and 
think everybody else is like themselves. 
Here’s a note from Mrs. Lascelles which 
makes it plain that that old idiot George 
is not the only one who has been talking 
about us, and some of the talk has 
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reached her ears. She doesn’t say so in as 
many words, but I can see it’s that. She 
wants to get out of our expedition to the 
Monte Rosa hut—wants me to go alone. 
The question is, ought I to let her get out 
of it? Does it matter one rap what this 
rabble says about us? I’ve come to ask 
your advice—you were so awfully decent 
about it all last night—and what you say 
I'll do.” 

I had begun to smile at Bob’s notion of 
“a rabble”: this one happened to include 
afew quite eminent men, as you have 
seen, to say nothing of the average quality 
of the crowd, of which I had been able 
to form some opinion of my own. But I 
had already noticed in Bob the exclusive- 
ness of the type to which he belonged, 
and had welcomed it as one does welcome 
the little foibles of the well-nigh faultless. 
It was his last sentence that made me 
feel too great a hypocrite to go on 
smiling. 

“Tt may not matter to you,” I said at 
length, “but it may to the lady.” 

“T suppose it does matter more to 
them ?” 

The sunburnt face, puckered with a 
wry wistfulness, was only comic in its 
incongruous coat of grease. But I was 
under no temptation to smile. I had to 
confine my mind pretty closely to the 
general principle, and rather studiously to 
ignore the particular instance, before I 
could bring myself to answer the almost 
infantile inquiry in those honest eyes. 

“ My dear fellow, it must !” 

Bob looked disappointed but resigned. 
“ Well, then, I won't press it, though I’m 
not sure that I agree. You see, it’s not 
as though there was or ever would be 
anything between us. The idea’s absurd. 
We are absolutely pals and nothing else. 
That’s what makes all this such a silly 
bore; it’s so unnecessary. Now she 
wants me to go alone, but I don’t see 
the fun of that.” 

“ Does she ask you to go alone ?” 

“She does. ‘That’s the worst of it.” 

I nodded, and he asked me why. 

“She probably thinks it would be the 
best answer to the tittle-tattlers, Bob.” 

That was not a deliberate lie ; not until 
the words were out did it occur to me 
that Mrs. Lascelles might now have 
another object in getting rid of her swain 
for the day. But Bob’s eyes lighted in a 
way that made me feel a deliberate liar. 

“ By Jove!” he said, ‘‘I never thought 











of that. I don’t agree with her, mind, 
but if that’s her game I'll play it like a 
book. So long, Duncan! I’m not one of 
those chaps who ask a man’s advice with- 
out the slightest intention of ever taking 
it!” 

“ But I haven’t ventured to advise you,” 
[ reminded the boy, with a cowardly eye 
to the remotest consequences. 

“Perhaps not, but you’ve shown me 
what’s the proper thing to do.” And he 
went away to do it there and then, like 
the blameless exception that I found him 
to so many human rules. 

I had my breakfast upstairs after this, 
and lay for some considerable time a prey 
to feelings which I shall make no further 
effort to express; for this interview had 
not altered, but only intensified them ; 
and in any case they must be obvious to 
those who take the trouble to conceive 
themselves in my unenviable position. 

But it was my ironic luck to be so 
circumstanced in a place where I could 
have enjoyed life to the hilt! Only to lie 
with the window open was to breathe air 
of a keener purity, a finer temper, a more 
exhilarating freshness, than had ever 
before entered my lungs ; and to get up 
and look out of the window was to peer 
into the limpid brilliance of a gigantic 
crystal, where the smallest object was in 
startling focus, and the very sunbeams cut 
with scissors. The people below trailed 
shadows like running ink. The light was 
ultra-tropical. One looked for drill suits 
and pith headgear, and was amazed to 
find pyjamas insufficient at the open 
window. 

Upon the terrace on the other side, 
when I eventually came down, there 
were cane chairs and Tauchnitz novels 
under the umbrella tents, and _ the 
telescope out and trained upon a party 
on the Matterhorn. <A group of people 
were waiting turns at the telescope, my 
friend Quinby and the hanging judge 
among them. But I searched under the 
umbrella tents as well as one could from 
the top of the steps before hobbling 
down to join the group. 

“T have looked for an accident through 
that telescope,” said the jocose judge, 
“fifteen Augusts running. ‘They usually 
have one the day after I go.” 

“Good morning, sir!” was Quinby’s 
greeting ; and I was instantly introduced 
to Sir Richard Sankey, with such a parade 
of my military history as made me wince 
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and Sir Richard’s eye twinkle. I fancied 
he had formed an unkind estimate of my 
rather overpowering friend, and lived to 
hear myimpression confirmed in unjudicial 
language. But our first conversation was 
about the war, and it lasted until the 
judge’s turn came for the telescope. 

“ Black with people!” he ejaculated. 
“They ought to have a constable up 
there to regulate the traffic.” 

But when I looked it was long enough 
before my inexperienced eye could discern 
the three midges strung on the single 
strand of cobweb against the sloping 
snow. 

“They are coming down,” explained 
the obliging Quinby. “ That’s one of 
the most difficult places, the lower edge 
of the top slope. It’s just a little way 
along to the right where the first accident 
was... . By the way, your friend Evers 
says he’s going to do the Matterhorn 
before he goes.” 

It was unwelcome hearing, for Quinby 
had paused to regale me with a light- 
ning sketch of the first accident, and 
no one had contradicted his gruesome 
details. 

“Zs young Evers a friend of yours?” 
inguired the judge. 

“He is.” 

The judge did not say another word. 
But Quinby availed himself of the first 
opportunity of playing Ancient Mariner 
to my Wedding Guest. 

“T saw you talking to them”—he 
told me confidentially— “last night, you 
know !” 

** Indeed.” 

He took me by the sleeve. ‘‘ Of course 
I don’t know what you said, but it has 
evidently had an effect. Evers has gone 
off alone for the first time since he has 
been here.” 

I shifted my position. 

“You evidently keep an eye on him, 
Mr. Quinby.” 

“T do, Clephane. I find him a 
diverting study. He is not the only one 
in this hotel. There’s old Teale on his 
balcony at the present minute, if you 
look up. He has the best room in the 
hotel ; the only trouble is that it doesn’t 
face the sun all day; he’s not used to 
being in the shade, and you'll hear him 
damn the limelight-man in heaps one of 
these fine mornings. 3ut your enter- 


prising young friend is a more amusing 
person than Belgrave ‘Teale.” 
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‘Talk of the lady! Here she comes.” 








I had heard enough of my enterprising 
young friend from this quarter. 

“1)o you never make any expeditions 
yourself, Mr. Quinby ?” 

“ Sometimes.” Quinby looked puzzled. 
“Why do you ask?” he was constrained 
to add. 

“You should have volunteered instead 
of Mrs. Lascelles to-day. It would have 
been an excellent opportunity for prose- 
cuting your own rather enterprising 
studies.” 

One would have thought that one’s 
displeasure was plain enough at last ; but 
not a bit of it. So far from resenting the 
rebuff, the fellow plucked my sleeve, and 
I saw at a glance that he had not even 
listened to my too elaborate sarcasm. 

“Talk of the--lady!” he whispered. 
‘Here she comes.” 

And a second glance intercepted Mrs. 
Lascelles on the steps, with her bold 
good looks and her fine upstanding car- 
riage, cut clean as a diamond in that 
intensifying atmosphere; and hardly less 
dazzling to the eye. Yet her cotton 
gown was simplicity’s self; it was the 
right setting for such natural brilliance, a 
brilliance of eyes and teeth and colouring, 
a more uncommon brilliance of expres- 
sion. Indeed, it was a wonderful ex- 
pression, brave rather than sweet, yet 
capable of sweetness too, and for the 
moment at least nobly free from the 
defensive bitterness which was to mark 
it later. So she stood upon the steps, 
the talk of the hotel, trailing with char- 
acteristic independence a cane chair 
behind her, while she sought a shady 
place for it, even as I had stood seeking 
for her: before she found one I was 
hobbling towards her. 

“Oh, thanks, Captain Clephane, but 
I couldn’t think of allowing you! 
Well, then, between us, if you insist. 
Here under the wall, I think, is as good 
a place as any.” 

She pointed out a clear space in the 
rapidly narrowing ribbon of shade, and 
there I soon saw Mrs. Lascelles settled 
with her book (a trashy novel, that some- 
how brought Catherine Evers rather 
sharply before my mind’s eye) in an 
isolation as complete as could be found 
upon the crowded terrace, and too in- 
tentional on her part to permit of an 
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intrusion onmine. I lingered a moment, 
nevertheless. 

“So you didn’t go to that hut after all, 
Mrs. Lascelles ?” 

“No.” She waited a little before 
looking up at me. ‘“ And I’m afraid Mr. 
Evers will never forgive me,” she added, 
in the rich undertone that had struck me 
overnight, before the cigarette controversy. 

I was not going to say that I had seen 
him before he started, but it was an 
opportunity of speaking generally of the 
lad. Thus I found myself commenting 
on the coincidence of our meeting again 
—he and I—and again lying before I 
realised that it was a lie. But Mrs. 
Lascelles sat looking up at me with her 
fine and candid eyes, as though she knew 
as well as I which was the real coinci- 
dence, and knew that I knew into the 
bargain. It gave me the disconcerting 
sensation of being detected and convicted 
at one blow. Bob Evers failed me as a 
topic, and I stood like the fool I felt. 

“JT am sure you ought not to stand 
about so much, Captain Clephane.” 

Mrs. Lascelles was smiling faintly as I 
prepared to take her hint. 

** Doesn't it really do you any harm ?” 
she inquired in time to detain me. 

“No, just the opposite. I am ordered 
to take all the exercise I can.” 

“ Even walking ?” 

“Even hobbling, Mrs. Lascelles, if I 
don’t overdo it.” 

She sat some moments in thought. I 
guessed what she was thinking, and I was 
right. 

“There are some lovely walks quite 
near, Captain Clephane. But you have to 
climb a little, either going or coming.” 

**T could climb a little,” said I, making 
up my mind. “It’s within the meaning 
of the act--it would do me good. Which 
way will you take me, Mrs. Lascelles ?” 

Mrs. Lascelles looked up _ quickly, 
surprised at a boldness on which I was 
already complimenting myself. But it is 
the only way with a bold woman. 

“Did I say I would take you at all, 
Captain Clephane ?” 

“No, but I very much hope you will.” 

And our eyes met as fairly as they had 
done by matchlight the night before. 

“T will,” said Mrs. Lascelles, “ because 
I want to speak to you.” 


(To be continued. ) 

















NEW FACTS RELATING TO THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


PART 


s 

SUMMARY OF THE FIRST ARTICLE. 

N my first article, it may be convenient 
to remind the reader, the facts to 
which I called his attention were, 

briefly stated, these. There is most 
definite evidence to show that the pictorial 
title-pages, so common in books of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were, 
in many cases at all events, not decora- 
tive but symbolical. ‘They were elaborate 
hieroglyphics, or “‘ talking pictures,” as one 
writer calls them, designed to convey 
some definite secret meaning, and were 
largely made up of “emblems,” the several 
values of which were explained and 
classified in works devoted to that par- 
ticular subject. It is demonstrable also 
that Bacon gave special attention to this 
kind of pictorial writing himself, a treatise 
upon it, published in Paris, having been 
written at his instigation and with his 
aid, as the author expressly tells us. Such 
being the case, I submitted to the reader’s 
consideration three such title-pages, of 
which I gave facsimiles. One of these 
was the title-page of the “ Faery Queen,” 
as published in 1611; the others were an 
edition of Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne, and of the Treatise on Ciphers 
by ‘Selenus,” both of which appeared 
almost simultaneously with the First Folio 
of Shakespeare ; and I raised the question 
of whether these title-pages meant any- 
thing, and, if so, what did they mean? I 
then pointed out that, if we adopted 
certain hypotheses which have been 
formed without any reference to these 
title-pages by a certain school of theorists, 
a coherent meaning emerges from them 
in a most singular and_ startling way. 
The hypotheses, put in their most general 
form, were these: firstly, that Bacon had 
connections with the contemporary 
literature both of his own country and of 
Europe, which extended far beyond the 
limits of his own acknowledged works ; 
secondly, and more particularly, that he 
had some connection—we need not 
specify what—with the production of 
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II. 


Shakespeare’s plays; and thirdly, that he 
believed himself to be one of the several 
children whom, as we know by clear 
documentary evidence, common gossip 
asserted the Queen to have had by 
Leicester. We will now turn to the title- 
pages of editions of three other works, 
with which he was not only connected, 
but which are parts of his acknowledged 
writings. 
Be. 
THREE SYMBOLICAL TITLE-PAGES OF 
WORKS BY BACON HIMSELF. 

THE title-page which we will examine 
first is that of an edition of Bacon’s 
‘History of Henry VII,” of which a 
reproduction is here given. 

On the left hand of the picture are two 
figures—one robed like a philosopher, the 
other wearing a helmet—helping to support 
a woman who is balancing herself on a 
globe. The two male figures are repeated 
on the right side of the picture. We 
recognise the philosopher by his cap, his 
beard, and his clothing; and his com- 
panion by his crested helmet. In seeking 
to discover a symbolical meaning in this 
picture, a clue is at once given us by the 
woman who is standing on the globe, for 
she holds in her hand two of the symbols 
descrived in the books and passages re- 
ferred to in my first article, which deal 
with the subject of “talking pictures ”-—of 
hieroglyphical or pictorial writing. These 
symbols are the salt-cellar—or, as it is 
called in the continuation of ‘The New 
Atlantis,” the salt; and the bridle without 
the bit. A woman holding a bridle zth 
a bit stands, as Alciatus tells us, for 
Nemesis ; a woman holding a_ bridle 
without a bit stands, as Baudoin tells us, 
for Fame; and a woman holding a salt 
stands, as we are told in the continuation 
of “The New Atlantis,” for Wisdom. 
Now, if we had only this figure to deal 
with, its meaning and appropriateness 
would be at once apparent to everybody. 
It would be an obvious emblem of Bacon, 
of his fame and his wisdom as a philo- 
sopher. ‘The other emblems, however, 
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do not speak so plainly; and yet it is 
impossible to doubt that they have their 
meaning also. Let us examine them care- 
fully, and see if we can get any hint of it. 
Let us begin with the helmeted figure, 
which seems to be that of a soldier. As 
he appears on the left he is more than 
half hidden by the philosopher ; but on 
the right we have a full view of him, and 
if we scrutinise him as he is drawn there, 
we shall discover some curious details, 
which show that he is not meant to repre- 
sent a soldier at all. Over his jerkin he 
wears a lace collar; he has only one spur, 
and his sword is on the wrong side. He 
is not, therefore, a soldier, but a counter- 
feit, dressed up to resemble one. He is, 
in fact, a very presentable emblem of an 
actor. And what is the actor doing? 
The fingers of one hand are extended so 
as to touch the globe, which supports 
the image of fame and _ philosophic 
wisdom ; whilst the other is shaking a 
spear, which the philosopher has guided 
between the spokes of a curious wheel. 
With regard to the globe, this, as in a 
former picture, has been read by a student 
of emblems as meaning the Globe 
Theatre: nor, if we admit the value of 
emblem-writing at all, is there anything in 
this interpretation which is intrinsically 
unlikely. And lastly, as to the wheel 
itself, how are we to interpret this? A 
casual observer might suppose it to be 
the wheel of fortune, and the figure who 
grasps its handle might be taken as 
Fortune herself. We know,. however, 
from the key that has been given to us by 
two writers on emblems that this figure 
is not Fortune, but Wisdom and Fame 
united. ‘The wheel, therefore, which she 
is touching cannot be Fortune’s wheel. 
Accordingly it has been argued that its 
meaning is to be sought in the nine 
emblems surrounding it, five of which 
are simple enough. They represent the 
various orders of men, from the monarch 
to the husbandman or the grave-digger. 
The remaining four have been interpreted 
as the jester’s bells, a bowl (of doubtful 
purpose), the rod for the fool’s back, and 
the mirror that is held up to Nature.* 
The wheel with its adjuncts will thus stand 


for dramatic and imaginative literature, 
and the suggested connection of Bacon 
with Shakespeare will be complete. 

If we provisionally accept the hypothesis 
that this connection was a fact, the 
foregoing interpretation of the title-page 
now before us is plausible. It gives a 
meaning to the whole which accords with 
the style of contemporary symbolism ; and 
there are minor details, such as the four 
ships in the distance and the difference of 
the levels on which the two groups stand, 
which may possibly be found to fit in 
with this meaning and complete it. 

Still, in spite of all this, it does not seem 
to me that, however strongly we might be 
inclined to believe in the reality of the 
Shakespeare-Bacon connection, this title- 
page could, if it stood alone, be looked on 
as more than a very doubtful confirmation 
of, or allusion to, it. It does not stand 
alone, however. Another title-page exists 
of another of Bacon’s works, published a 
year earlier, by which the interpretation of 
the former, as just given, is corroborated. 

This is the title-page of ‘‘ Fr. Baconi 
De Verulamio Sermones Fideles,” repro- 
duced on page 219. Of the three figures 
on the left, no interpretation has, thus far, 
been suggested; but the figure on the right 
undoubtedly represents Bacon. Before 
him, on a table, is a clasped volume and 
an hour-glass. ‘The clasped volume, it is 
suggested, represents Bacon’s works as a 
poet, and the hour-glass the sands that 
must run before his fame as a poet is re- 
cognised ; and this interpretation is based 
on the female figure in the clouds, who 
stands, like the similar figure in the other 
title-page, on a globe. Now, the figure in 
the other title-page, as has been pointed out 
already, conveys a meaning with regard to 
which there can be no doubt. She is two 
emblems in one. She is the virgin holding 
the bridle without the bit, and she is the 
virgin holding the salt. The meaning of 
the former—namely, Fame—is given us 
in a work with which Bacon was avowedly 
connected. The meaning of the latter— 
namely Wisdom—is given us in the con- 
tinuation of the ‘‘ New Atlantis.” But the 
“ New Atlantis” mentions also another 
cognate emblem-—namely, the virgin with 


* In the Montaigne title-page, as I have pointed out already, the title is on a kind of banner, held 
up bya nail, which is not driven home; and this has been held to indicate that the title as there 
given is not the true or the complete one, and that something else lurks beneath. Against this view 
it may very fairly be urged that the title of the work which we have before us here is on a kind 
of curtain, which might be drawn aside ; and yet no one will contend that the title is not the true 
one in this case. 
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a scroll; and since we are authorised 
to look for a figure of this kind, it 
is hard not to believe that we have this 
emblem here ; and the meaning of this, as 
we are told in the same book, is Poetry. 
Hence, then, if we accept the facts just 
stated, we have an obvious emblem of 
Bacon pointing to his own fame and work 
as a poet, and the globe, the hour-glass, and 
the closed volume become intelligible in 
the sense that has just been indicated. 

There is yet one title-page more, also 
reproduced here—that of the “De Aug- 
mentis”—to which I will claim the reader’s 
attention. It is one which was reproduced 
repeatedly in the Dutch editions of Bacon. 
Here again we have a figure which is that 
of Bacon himself; here again we have a 
volume doubly clasped, and this volume 
he has committed to an enigmatic figure 
beside him. ‘This figure is curious in a 
high degree, and from what we have seen 
of the use of emblems at the time, it is 
obvious that this figure must have been 
intended to represent something. The 
following interpretation of it has been 
suggested. If its garment, and more 
especially the folds of its garment, are 
examined carefully, we shall see that this 
garment is a goat-skin. ‘This figure, 
moreover, though it has the face of a 
man, has the false breasts of a woman. 
Accordingly, in respect of its goatskin 
garment, it represents the tragic muse ; 
whilst in respect of its face and breasts, it 
it represents an actor with false breasts, 
playing a female part. Thus this hybrid 
emblem, together with the clasped volume, 
is taken to symbolise Bacon’s concealed 
connection with the Muse, and the fact of 
his having committed his concealed work 
to an actor. 


Ill. 


HOW FAR ARE THE FOREGOING 
PRETATIONS REASONABLE ? 


INTER- 


THE foregoing tentative interpretations of 
these “talking pictures” were (with the 
exception of a few details) not suggested 
by myself; nor must I be understood as 
myself maintaining that they are correct. 
But though I do not maintain that they 
are correct, I maintain that they deserve 
examination. Critics who object to the 
meanings that have been attributed to 
them should justify their attitude by 
discovering ocher meanings more or even 
equally plausible. There is one point in 
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especial on which I desire here to insist. 
The impulse of the bigoted Shakespearian 
will be to dismiss the whole matter with 
ridicule. No impulse could be more 
uncritical or more illiterate. ‘The inter- 
pretations of the title-pages with which we 
have just been dealing may be wrong, 
but there is nothing ridiculous, or even 
inherently unlikely, in their character. It 
may be absolutely false to say that a large 
yellow barouche drove down Pont Street 
at four o’clock yesterday morning, but it 
is not a statement that it is possible to 
dispose of by ridicule, for there is nothing 
inherently ridiculous or unlikely in it. 
And with regard to the interpretations of 
these title-pages, the case is just the same. 
No doubt many of them seem at first 
sight far-fetched and childish, just as 
Chinese, when first an European hears 
it spoken, sounds to him like birds 
twittering. But in order to understand 
whether they are really far-fetched or 
not, he must accustom himself to the 
ways and manners of the age in which 
these “‘ talking pictures ”—these combina- 
tions of emblems—were designed. He 
will then see that a symbolism which 
seems childish and far-fetched to us, in- 
volving as it often did puns and quibbles 
which are now relegated to schoolboys, 
was familiar to and practised by grave and 
learned men. He may find a literary 
equivalent to it in many of the comic 
passages of Shakespeare—for example, in 
the miserable riddle occurring in Love's 
Labour's Lost: “What is a, b, spelt back- 
wards with a horn on his head?” the 
answer to which is “ Bacon.” Or again, 
let him turn to the Treatise of Durandus 
on Symbolism. The rope of a church bell, 
when the bell is being rung, is an emblem, 
says Durandus, of the Gospel ; and it is an 
emblem of the Gospel for this reason— 
that it comes down to man, and also 
raises man up. A course of Durandus 
would convince the most inveterate sceptic 
that there is nothing, according to our 
standards, too pucrile, nothing too far- 
fetched, to find its recognised place in the 
antique language of emblems. 

But the reader need not go so far afield 
as to Durandus. To this language of 


emblems he may find a complete parallel 
to-day. He may find it in a game which is 
played sometimes in country houses, and 
which was lately made the means of “a 
prize competition” in a cheap journal for 
The game consists of making 


children. 
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a “talking picture” which shall stand for 
the name of this or of that book. A 
number of these pictures were published 
in each issue of the journal, and a prize 
was awarded to the competitor who 
guessed most. ‘The pictures were of the 
following kind. A thumb and_ finger 
pinching the wick of a candle would 
mean ‘ Pickwick” ; an oval, flat fish with 
two tears oozing from its eyes would mean 
“A Penitent Soul”; a man lying flat, 
with two paving-stones resting on him, 
would mean “Under Two Flags”; a 
wave breaking on the shore and a sun 
just beginning to rise would mean 
“ wave-early ” = ‘‘ Waverley,” and so on; 
whilst modern acrostics are made up of 
conceits analogous in kind. ‘The ecclesi- 
astical symbolism of Durandus and the 
“talking pictures ”—the system of ‘ dumb 
expressions ”—by means of which Bau- 
doin boasted that it was possible to 
express almost anything, were merely 
earlier examples of the same ideas and 
methods; and, except for the fact that 
they comprised certain emblems which 
were “codified,” they are to be inter- 
preted in the same way, as structures of 
pictorial quibbles, the obscure character 
of many of which constituted one of 
their merits. 

The reader will see, therefore, that 
there is nothing inherently improbable 
in any of the suggested interpretations 
of the various title-pages we have 
been considering,—that there is nothing 
impossible, for example, in interpreting 
a building with a_ semi-globular roof, 
or an entire globe, as the Globe 
Theatre ; a man with a spear as Shake- 
speare ; a beacon, or a hog with a halter, 
as Bacon; or a rose as the house of 
Tudor. It may safely be said that if the 
First Folio of Shakespeare had had on its 
title-page a series of similar emblems—a 
butcher’s chopper, a stag with an arrow 
in it, a youth holding horses before a 
globe, the same youth grown older 
reading in a library, and the youth 
become a man, engaged in writing with 
one hand, and pointing to a figure in 
a goat-skin, or to a virgin and a scroll, 
with the other—orthodox Shakespeareans 
would, without hesitation, interpret it as 
a striking and conclusive testimony of 
the truth of their own belief. ‘The title- 
pages which have here been dealt with, 
and which suggest an opposite conclusion, 
suggest this conclusion no less clearly. 


Some of them, as I have said already, 
would be obscure if they stood singly ; 
but the hog with the halter between the 
supporters of the Queen and Leicester, 


the hog below sniffing at the tree of 


roses; the man with Shakespeare’s face 
taking the cap from the head of the 
seated philosopher; the man with a 
spear, the man with a staff, and the 
**shot-bolt” ; and the boat being rowed 
towards the town illuminated with 
“bacon” lights,—if these things point 
to any meaning at all, the most obvious 
meaning they point to is some con- 
nection between Bacon and_ Shake- 
speare, and to some idea on Bacon’s part 
that he was connected with the royal 
house ; and these meanings being once 
accepted as probable, the suggested 
interpretation of the obscurer symbolism 
of the other title-pages becomes probable 
also. If these title-pages do not bear 
the meaning now referred to, or some 
meaning closely resembling it, what 
meaning go they bear? I repeat the 
question. It is for objectors to discover 
an alternative. 


IV. 
THE ALLEGED BI-LITERAL CIPHER— 


INCONCLUSIVENESS OF OBJECTIONS URGED 
AGAINST IT. 


AND now, in conclusion, I am going to 
say a few words with regard to the bi- 
literal cipher, alleged by Mrs. Gallup 
to have been printed under Bacon’s 
direction into the italic portions of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare, and of other 
works, and to have been discovered and 
deciphered by herself. 

Those of Mrs. Gallup’s hostile critics 
who have given to her theory anything 
that deserves to be called intelligent 
attention have denounced it as false on 
the three following grounds : 

Firstly, that the matter of her decipher- 
ings is full of historical inaccuracies, gross 
literary anachronisms, and plagiarisms from 
Pope’s Homer. 

Secondly, that the differences in the 
forms of the italic types, which the cipher 
requires, and which constitute its only 
possible base, either do not exist at all 
in the volumes in which Mrs. Gallup 
professes to find them; or else that, if 
they do exist, they are altogether for- 
tuituous, and are due to early methods 
of type-production, inking, and printing— 
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that they are, in fact, merely accidental 
irregularities. 

Thirdly, that, despite the admitted 
fact that Bacon did invent a_bi-literal 
cipher, which consisted in the use of two 
alphabets, this fact lends no antecedent 
probability to the theory that such a 
cipher was inserted in any printed work 
excepting the one example which Bacon 
himself gave of it; but there is, on the 
contrary, every reason for assuming that 
the use which Mrs. Gallup declares to have 
been made of it was, for various mechani- 
cal and other reasons, an impossibility. 

To begin, then, with the historical 
inaccuracies and the literary anachronisms 
which are said to exist in Mrs, Gallup’s 
alleged decipherings, and by which, it 
is added, her whole case is at once 
disproved, — let me first observe that 
many of these are not blunders at all ; 
and that the critics who so triumph- 
antly pointed them out have exhibited 
nothing but their own haste or ignorance. 
One of these critics, for example, declared 
with withering sarcasm that, according 
to Mrs. Gallup, Bacon learnt his spelling 
in America—writing “favor” and “labor” 
instead of ‘‘ favour” and “labour” ; 
whereas, if this gentleman had ever seen 
a first folio of Shakespeare, he might 
have known that this very spelling occurs 
in the first page of the Publisher’s Intro- 
duction. In many cases, however, the 
observations of her critics are irrefutable. 
It will, for example, require the faith of 
a little child to believe that Bacon was 
ever the author of the prophecy which 
Mrs. Gallup attributes to him—that his 
cipher would one day be discovered by a 
lady in the farthest west. Nor, again, 
does it seem to me possible to escape 
the conclusion—ably emphasized by Mr. 
Andrew Lang—that Mrs. Gallup’s Bacon, 
in his alleged translation of Homer, has 
on one occasion, at all events, translated 
not from Homer but from Pope. No 
doubt, also, Mrs. Gallup’s critics are right 
when they say that her “ decipherings ” 
are full of historical inaccuracies. 

But to all such criticisms, as_ they 
stand, a sufficient answer is as follows. 
Any one who carefully examines the 
printing and the typography of the 
books in which, according to Mrs. Gallup, 
the cipher has been inserted by the 
printers, will realise that the cipher, if 
it exists at all, though it may be 





legible in many places, is obscured in 
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Thus 
any interpretation of the cipher which 
professed to be complete, though parts of 
it might be authentic, would be largely 
made up of the conjectural renderings 


others, by errors, by defects in 
type, by bad inking, and so forth. 


of the decipherer; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that if any of Mrs. 
Gallup’s work is authentic, it is absolutely 
impossible, from the very nature of the 
case, that a very large part of it can be 
anything but a series of enthusiastic conjec- 
tures. ‘The question, then, is not whether 
Mrs. Gallup’s decipherings can be con- 
sidered authentic as a whole—this they 
certainly cannot--but whether, amongst a 
number of conjectural errors and improba- 
bilities, there does not exist an element 
or substratum of fact. When we have 
admitted that she has not interpreted the 
whole cipher correctly, the question 
remains absolutely untouched and un- 
answered, of whether there exists any 
cipher to interpret. And this question is 
purely a question of types and printing, 
and of the art of the contemporary printer. 
It must be decided on its own merits. 
We will now turn to it. 


V. 


NOTES ON THE ITALIC 
OF THE FIRST 


TYPOGRAPHY 
FOLIO. 


THE first point to which I will call atten- 
tion is this. Even if we admit that Mrs. 
Gallup’s whole claim is illusory, and her 
alleged decipherings a fraud, it is not, as 
her opponents assume it to be, a fraud of 
any common kind, but is based on the 
methods of the most laborious searcher 
for truth. Let me _ illustrate this 
fact. One of Mrs. Gallup’s most re- 
markable contentions is that a Bacon 
cipher exists in the italic preface to 
Spenser’s “Complaints,” edition 1591. 
The printing of the preface is exception- 
ally fine, and Mrs. Gallup gave, in her 
book, an excellent photographic facsimile 
of it. To this preface, moreover, she 
appended her own interpretation of it, 
deciphered letter by letter. Now, amongst 
the letters here used there are five the 
employment of which in two forms is so 
clear that no human being can doubt 
about it. We will confine our attention 
to these. They are the capital G’s, of 
which two examples occur, six capital Z’s, 
two capital P’s, seventeen small /’s, and 
twenty-eight small w’s, The differences 
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between the two forms are as marked as 
in the following equivalents : 
GG, 1I3, PP, pp, Ww», 

We have here fifty-five letters in all, 
and, except in the cases of three small /’s, 
Mrs. Gallup’s rendering, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, accords with the 
differences which exist between the two 
forms of each. That is to say, she 
has, if her work be not genuine, at all 
events so constructed and manipulated 
a fictitious rendering that at fifty-two 
points, scattered over two small pages, 
it accurately fits in with corresponding 
peculiarities in the text. Let any of Mrs. 
Gallup’s critics try to perform a similar 
feat, even on so small a scale as this, and 
they will realise something of the extra- 
ordinary labour and ingenuity which Mrs. 
Gallup must have expended on her work, if 
we suppose it to be a mere imposture. The 
facts just mentioned give us some ground, 
at all events, for supposing that her work 
may possibly have some foundation in 
reality. 

Let us now test it farther. In the 
Nineteenth Century for July I described 
atest to which I had submitted it. I 
selected at random an italic passage from 
the First Folio—Lady Macbeth’s Epistle to 
her Husband; and got Mrs. Gallup to send 
me her rendering of it letter by letter. I 
then had the passage photographically en- 
larged from four different copies of the 
original. I marked the letters according 
to Mrs. Gallup’s directions, thus separating 
them into what she alleges to be two 
alphabets ; I compared each letter which 
she alleges to belong to one fount with 
the corresponding letter which she alleges 
to belong to the other, and endeavoured 
to see how far there was any real difference 
between them. The result of this examina- 
tion, as stated by me in the JVineteenth 
Century, was to show that such a differ- 
ence certainly does exist in the case of 
almost two-thirds of the letters, whilst, in 
the case of the rest, I myself failed to 
detect it. 

When, however, I wrote in the /Vine- 
teenth Century, 1 had made my compari- 
sons merely by juxtaposing the letters, 
and examining them side by side. Since 
then I have employed a more accurate 
method. ‘Taking an enlargement of the 
passage, the letters of which are half an 
inch in height, I placed the sheet on 
a transparent glass desk, such as is used 


by photographers for the purpose of re- 
touching negatives, and carefully traced in 
red ink, with a drawing pen, the letters 
which Mrs. Gallup allocates to the A fount, 
filling in the outlines with a thin wash of 
red. I then placed each of these letters in 
order over the corresponding letters which 
she allocates to the B fount, and made a 
tracing of the outlines of the latter in black 
ink, so that it is seen at once how the out- 
lines of the two forms differ. ‘The results 
agree for the most part with, but here and 
there differ slightly from, the results of my 
previous examinations. I here reproduce 
my traciags of thirteen letters of the alpha- 
bet. ‘They comprise those whose use is 
most frequent in English, and which would 
make up about two-thirds of an average 
English paragraph. Next to six of these 
letters, used in the First Folio, I have placed 
copies of the letters drawn by Bacon him- 
self, as examples of bi-formed letters for 
use in a bi-literal cipher. 

The letters from the Folio, when magni- 
fied, as the reader will see, are very ragged. 
This, as a comparison of various copies 
shows, is due to irregularities in the ink- 
ing, and kindred causes ; but, in spite of 
these obscuring accidents, the reader will 
see that the shape of the shaded letters — 
those allocated by Mrs. Gallup to the A 
fount, differ systematically from the out- 
lined letters—those allocated by her to 
the B fount. In the case, moreover, of 
the letters of which Bacon’s own drawings 
are given, it will be seen that the differences 
between the two forms occurring in the 
Folio are of precisely the same kind as 
the differences in the drawings of Bacon. 
For instance, the ‘‘a” of the A fount in 
Bacon’s drawing is hump-backed. So are 
the “a’s” which Mrs. Gallup allocates to 
the same fount in the Folio. Again, the 
two forms of “m” and ‘‘n” in Bacon’s 
drawings are distinguished by the fact that 
the final curl in the B form sticks out 
farther than the final curl in the A form. 
The “m’s” and ‘‘n’s” in the Folio, as 
discriminated by Mrs. Gallup, differ in 
precisely the same way. A similar obser- 
vation applies to the “e’s” and “i's.” 

The other letters, as drawn in two 
forms by Bacon, are in forms peculiar to 
manuscript, and are not comparable with 
printed letters at all. Of the Folio equiva- 
lents of these other letters, the tracings 
of which are here given, the “ f’s,” “ g’s,” 
“u’s,” “p’s,” “y’s,” and “w’s” may be 
left to speak for themselves, but it may be 
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well to call special attention to the “‘e’s ” 
and “‘h’s.” ‘The shaded ‘ e’s ”—A fount 
are all more upright than the outlined 
“e’s”B fount; and the shaded ‘“‘h’s” 
are all narrower than those given in out- 
line. I have given a number of examples 
of these letters in order to show that the 
differences are not fortuitous. The re- 
maining letters, especially the ‘“b’s,” 
“d’s,” “o's,” and “t's,” present no 
differences in form that I myself have 
been yet able to discover; and certain 
differences which I once thought I had 
perceived disappeared under the ordeal of 
the double tracings. Such differences may 
exist—it rests with Mrs. Gallup to show 
us what they are. Meanwhile, speaking 
of the matter from a purely typographical 
point of view, we may say that her alleged 
“cipher” has a considerable basis in 
typographical facts, but that a large portion 
of the evidence that would be necessary 
to prove its reality is thus far missing. 

There remains, then, the following 
question. Because this evidence is miss- 
ing, are we forced to conclude that it 
cannot possibly exist? In other words, 
does the fact that to the ordinary eye the 
forms of certain of the letters appear to be 
all the same, show that they may not 
possess some obscured and elusive differ- 
ences, such as the requirements of the 
cipher would demand, and which were 
intended to play a part in it ? 





VI. 

AN AVOWED EXAMPLE OF THE BI-LITERAL 
CIPHER IN ITALICS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

In order to throw light upon _ this 

question, I gave, in the Mineteenth 


Century, from the Dutch edition—1662 
—of the “De Augmentis,” an enlarge- 
ment of the page in which Bacon explains 
his cipher by an example of a bi-formed 
alphabet, followed by a passage from 
Cicero into which the cipher is avowedly 
printed. Here the alphabet and passage 
are not reproduced, as in earlier editions, 
by means of a block-facsimile of Bacon’s 
own handwriting, but two alphabets of 
italic type are substituted ; and I showed 
from this specimen how illegible such a 
cipher may be, even in a case where we 
know certainly that it exists—how easily 
the differences between some of the letters 
are obscured, how hard it is, in the 


case of some of them, to see where the 
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differences lie, and how easily printers’ 
errors creep into the text. Hence, I 
urged, if the cipher exists at all in such 
volumes as the First Folio, that much of it 
will be very difficult, and some of it im- 
possible to read, is only what we shall 
have been led beforehand from the nature 
of the case to expect; and the cipher’s 
existence is very far from being neces- 
sarily disproved by it. 

These facts and observations the reader 
may verify for himself, and form his own 
opinions with regard to them. But with 
regard to the last point—namely, the 
example of a bi-literal cipher, as it actually 
appears in the italics of the seventeenth 
century—I have something more to say ; 
and this is something which will introduce 
us to another aspect of the question. I 
have mentioned that the credibility of Mrs. 
Gallup’s cipher has been denied not only 
on the @ fosteriort ground that the letters 
of the volumes with which she deals are 
not really bi-formed in the manner which 
the cipher would require, but on @ priori 
grounds also, which are likewise con- 
nected with typography. I. will begin 
with a contention which has been put 
forward with the utmost confidence by a 
scholarly writer, Father H. Thurston, in 
The Month.  ¥ather Thurston makes 
much of the point, which no one in h's 
senses can doubt, that the  bi-formed 
alphabets, as Bacon himself designed them, 
were drawn with a pen, and in the early 
editions of his works were reproduced on 
a block in facsimile as pen drawings, and 
were not represented by printers’ type at 
all. Hence, Father Thurston argued, it is 
perfectly evident that Bacon never enter- 
tained the remotest idea of his cipher being 
used elsewhere than in private manu- 
script ; and that to impute to him even the 
bare idea that it might be used in print 
is an absurdity. He accordingly went 
on to declare, in a _ letter written to 
myself, that on the page from the “ De 
Augmentis ” of 1662, which I reproduced 
in the Vineteenth Century, the two italic 
alphabets are merely the same alphabet 
duplicated ; and he paid me the hand- 
some compliment of asking whether the 
delusions of the Baconians could be 
wondered at, when an intelligent person 
like myself was so led away by their 
folly, as to persuade myself that there 
were differences in two alphabets which 
were obviously the same. 

Since Father Thurston expressed these 
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views to me, I have had the page in 
question enlarged on a much greater scale. 
I have examined also four other editions 
—all of them printed in Holland, as was 
the one just mentioned. ‘They are the 
editions of 1645, 1694, 1696, and 1730. 
The two last are merely reprints of the 
second. We need therefore consider the 
first and the second only, together with 
that just mentioned, of 1662. ‘These, 
though they are all of the same minute’size, 
have been set up separately, each in its 


special type. No one who compares care- 
t * 
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the others, 


that of 
The delicate duality of the two forms of 
small s and x may be specially noted. I 
am unable here to give an enlargement 
from this volume, but must content myself 
with falling back on my largest and latest 
reproduction of the corresponding page 


more delicate than 


in the edition of 1662—the edition in 
which Father Thurston declared that both 
alphabets were alike. I will deal here 
with two letters only—the “g’s” and the 
“p’s,” and I will exhibit them as they 
appear both in the alphabetical table and 
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fully the passage noyw in question, as it 
appears in these three editions, will be 
able to doubt for a moment that Bacon’s 
illustration of his cipher is there repro- 
duced in two separate italic alphabets. 
The letters are so small, that most of 
these must be studied with a magnifying- 
glass before the precise differences between 
the two forms are visible, but the differ- 
ences between certain of them are ap- 
parent to the naked eye ; and these alone 
are enough to show that the deliberate 
intention of the printers was to employ 
two forms of type. This is specially 


apparent in the edition of 1694, the print- 
ing of which is beautiful 


-sharper and 





in the passage from Cicero which Bacon, 
in his own handwriting, gave as an 
example of his cipher practically applied. 
I first give the letters as Bacon himself 
wrote them, and next to them I place 
their italic equivalents, reproduced from 
the edition of 1662. Then I give certain 
words from the Cicero passage as 
Bacon wrote them, in which his use of the 
different forms is evident ; and I place 
above these the same words in printed 
italics, as the edition of 1662 presents 
them to us. The differences between 
some of the other letters are as plain as 
those between the g’s and p’s, and show 
plainly the intentional use of two forms. 
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See next page. 
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Page from the “De Furtivis Literarum Notis,” by Baptista Porta. 
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though the printers have made many 
blunders. In the beautiful edition of 
1694 the whole is much plainer. 

I do not consider this matter of much 
importance myself; but as a scholar like 
Father Thurston lays so much stress on 
his own contention, I have thought fit to 
call attention to and expose his error, as 
an example of the kind of arguments to 
which orthodox Shakespearians, of the 
most cultivated kind, will resort, in order 
to bring Baconian heretics to the stake. 


VII. 


A FURTHER EXAMPLE OF A PRINTED BI- 
LITERAL CIPHER ANTEDATING BACON’S, 


Space will allow me to mention but one 
point farther. As I have said already, 
one of the most frequent of the @ priori 
objections which critics have raised to 
Mrs. Gallup’s theory rests on the alleged 
difficulty of printing it, and the extreme 
unlikelihood that the printers of Bacon’s 
time would have had the means of exe- 
cuting so difficult a piece of work. Now, 
so far as the mere use of two founts 
of italic is concerned, this difficulty is 
altogether imaginary. <A_ bi-literal cipher 
might be printed with perfect ease, and 
without the compositor being in any way 
admitted into the secret. Mrs. Gallup, 
however, and certain of her followers, 
have maintained that in many of the 
books alleged to contain the cipher, the 
difference between the two founts is very 
frequently indicated, not by the forms of 
the letters, but by the fact that some of 
them are raised a little above the level of 
the others. I confess that when I heard this 
theory broached, I set it down as absurd. 
Many of the letters in the books do un- 
doubtedly stand on levels that are slightly 
different ; but this I regarded as due to 
some mechanical accident: and if the 
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original bi-literal theory required such a 
supplement to support it, it seemed to me 
that both might be dismissed together. 
My attention, however, has been called 
to a work very little known—the ‘ De 
Furtivis Literarum Notis,” by Baptista 
Porta, published at Naples at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Among 
many kinds of ciphers he mentions one 
which turns any given passage into what 
he calls a “ duplex oratio.” Two sheets 
of tin or parchment, of the size of a 
page agreed upon, are pierced similarly 
into a number of oblong apertures ; and 
of two persons corresponding each has 
one. ‘The writer applying his sheet to the 
letter-paper, writes the words of his secret 
message at intervals through the apertures, 
and then fills up the intervals with other 
words, which give those already written 
a totally different sense. ‘The recipient of 
the letter applies his pierced sheet to it, 
and the secret message at once reveals 
itself through the apertures. ‘This device 
in itself is not what here concerns us, but 
the manner in which the author illustrates 
it by means of certain printed passages. 
These are here given in a photographic 
facsimile from the original. The only 
point to which the reader’s attention need 
be called, is the fact that the letters of the 
secret message (which according to Porta’s 
device are, in private correspondence, to 
be identified by the apertures in the sheet 
placed above the passage) are here sig- 
nalised by being printed slightly below 
the line. Moreover, in order to make 
them more clear to his readers, Porta has 
also printed other letters in rubric, thus 
giving us a genuine specimen of a printed 
bi-literal alphabet, and showing that the 
device subsequently described by Bacon 
was of a kind neither inapplicable, nor 
even strange, to the printing and to the 
printers of the time. 


Nove respecting the title-page of the “ Arcadia” and “‘ Faery Queen” mentioned in the first article.— 
Since writing the first article I have come across Mr. A. W. Pollard’s monograph on Zhe History of 


the Title-page. 


is reproduced and made the subject of special comment. 


In this work, of which very few copies were printed, the title-page here mentioned 


What the writer says is interesting, 


because in this title-page alone does he endeavour to detect any trace of genuine emblem-writing. He 
regards the designs as having reference to the ‘‘Arcadia” ; and he interprets the hog and the bush at the 


bottom of the page thus : 


He takes the bush to be not a rose-bush, but a bush of rosemary. 


Rosemary, 


he says, is ‘the emblem of secrecy” ; and the motto, ‘‘ Non tibi spiro,” is a warning ‘‘to the porcine 


breed” ‘‘to keep afar” from the land of Arcadian purity. 


This interpretation seems much more 


forced and unlikely than that indicated in the preceding article, and it offers no explanation of why the 
hog with the halter (drawn exactly like Bacon’s crest) should have been introduced at all, or of why 
it should have been placed between the supporters of Leicester and Queen Elizabeth. 

I may here point out a slight error in my own comment on this title-page. 
motto on the bush as “ Non tibi sfero,” instead of ‘* Non tibi sfzvo.” 
bush, ‘I do not hope for you.” 
for you.” 


I had transcribed the 
In the one case the hog says to the 


In the other the bush says to the hog, ‘*I do not breathe my odour 
The meaning, however, is in both cases the same—that the hog may not hope for the bush. 
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RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


AN/I—WITH MRS. MARY ST. LEGER HARRISON | 
(“LUCAS MALET’”), 








ScENE: Mfrs. Harrison’s Library, in South Kensington, 


TIME: 


Mrs. Harrison. So you take seriously 
the idea that the stories are all told, and 
that fiction will soon be an extinct art, 
like the profile-cutting of our grand- 
mothers ? 

W. A. I don’t take it very seriously— 
I let my mind play with it. ; 

Mrs. Harrison. As a pleasing possi- 


bility ? 
W. A. Not as an altogether appalling 
one. 


Mrs. Harrison. Vo tell me—what 
are the symptoms of this approaching 
extinction of the novel? It was Jules 
Verne, was it not, who started the idea ? 

W. A. Who was the last to re-start it, 
rather. 

Mrs. Harrison. Well, it seems to me 
exactly what one might expect from that 
quarter. It is like forecasting the end of 
the world through a swish from a comet’s 


tail. ‘The thing is possible, no doubt; 
but serious astronomers see nothing 


to point to its imminent probability. We 
have plenty of evidence that the telling of 
stories, and that stories told, are a constant 
quantity in human history. ‘Therefore, 
as there is nothing new under the sun, 
and as the only sound way of reasoning 
is to reason from the known to the un- 
known, I imagine story-telling will remain 
a constant quantity. Man will want what 
man has wanted. And I am quite sure 
that many a woman before the Sultana 
Scheherazade has saved her neck by her 
talent for romancing. 


An Autumn Afternoon. 


W. A. In short, you define man as a 
lying animal, and think he—and she—will 
go on telling agreeable lies, at six shillings 
a tarradiddle, to the end of the chapter? 
Well, I am inclined to admit that fiction, 
considered as the art of lying, may 
probably count on a long lease of life. 
It is the fiction which aims at telling 
the truth that seems to me of doubtful 
longevity. The novel is clearly the best 
of all mechanisms for saying the thing 
that is not; but may it not come to be 
thought rather a clumsy device for por- 
traying the thing that is? 

Mrs. Harrison. You mean that 
romance is immortal, but that realism 
will soon have worked itself out ? 

W. A. Say, rather, that realism tends 
to become merged in science, that people 
may one day prefer to take their psychology 
and sociology “neat,” so to speak, with 
no hot water and sugar of sentimental or 
sensational narrative to help it down. 

Mrs. Harrison. Now, if I wanted 
to prophesy—I don’t, but you have lured 
me on—I should take exactly the opposite 
line from yours. I should suggest that the 
romances had all been told—that people 
who want picturesque adventure and re- 
constructions of bygone times would find 
all they can possibly require in Scott and 
Dumas and Stevenson and the rest—in 
The Cloister and the Hearth, and Esmond, 
and A Zale of Two Cities—— 

W. A. May I add Aypatia and West- 
ward Ho? 
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Mrs. Harrison. ——while every 
generation, every great Community, every 
new phase of political and economic 
development, will want its Balzac, its 
Flaubert, its Zola, its Meredith and Hardy 
— if only it can find them. 

W. A. You don’t think, then, that 
each generation will want to create its 
own Eldorados, and Ruritanias, and 
Castles East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon ? 

Mrs. Harrison. Oh yes, they will, I 
daresay; and no doubt the march of 
science will have its camp-followers, like 
Jules Verne, to fable about airships and 
submarines and what not. But I doubt 
whether these things will hold the literary 
rank in future that they have held in the 
past. We are talking—are we not ?—-of 
literature as it is understood by educated, 
intelligent people, not of the mere stacks 
of “reading matter” that are put on the 
market to supply the day’s demand, just 
as so many tons of meat are delivered 
every morning at Smithfield. I can’t 
help thinking that the intelligent public 
of the coming time will go to the past for 
its romances of adventure and archeology, 
and will demand of contemporary men 
of genius studies, interpretations and 
criticisms of contemporary life. 

W. A. No doubt, no doubt: the 
question is whether these studies, inter- 
pretations, and criticisms will take the form 
of what we now understand as fiction. 

Mrs. Harrison. ‘The form—the 
formula—will of course change. Dickens 
doesn’t write like Fielding, Hardy doesn’t 
write like Dickens, and the Hardy of the 
next generation will not write like our 
Hardy—that is obvious. But that he will 
write fiction in one form or another, and 
not sociological treatises or psychological 
monographs, I don’t for an instant doubt. 
You surely do not suppose, Mr. Archer, 
that science can ever supplant art with 
the multitude, any more than it can 
supplant religion, of which art is merely 
another expression? ‘The eye can see 
things that the microscope misses, and 
the films of the brain are still more 
sensitive than those of the camera. 

W. A. Aristotle says, somewhere or 
other, that poetry is more philosophical 
than history ; in the same way you would 
have me think that fiction is truer than 
science. 


Mrs. Harrison. It can place some 


aspects of truth in a stronger, more con- 
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vincing light ; and it can bring truth home 
not only to the intellect, as science can, 
but—which is much more important—to 
the heart as well. 

W. A. What do you mean by truth 
in this context ? Moral truth or objective 
truth, so to speak? ‘The truth of the 
fable or the truth of the photograph ? 

Mrs. Harrison. Surely you don't 
put that question seriously ? 

W. A. I admit I was beguiled by 
alliteration into a misleading image. Of 
course we are not speaking of unselective 
mechanical truth, like that of photography. 
Let me correct the illustration and ask 
whether the truth that, according to your 
fiction brings home to the sympathies 
is truth of the lesson or truth of the 
picture ? 

Mrs. Harrison. But again I say, 
how can you ask? Is not the one entirely 
dependent on the other? How can the 
lesson be true if the picture be untrue ? 
And, indeed, what have we, as artists, to 
do with the lesson? Let us make the 
picture true, and the lesson will take care 
of itself. A novel should be simply an 
enlargement of the reader’s experience, 
a focussing of life as a whole, subject to 
certain conditions of time and place. It 
should be a “holding of the mirror up to 
nature ”’—precisely that! And the profit 
the reader should desire from it should 
not merely be the instinctive, the half- 
unconscious profit all reasonable persons 
desire from their experiences, but the 
philosophic profit we gain whenever we 
see any life as a whole—that is, in a sane 
and true relation to all life. But this is 
just where the difficulty of the English 
novelist comes in. Puritanism is so 
stupidly afraid of the lessons of life as 
a whole, and so resolute never to learn 
them, that it insists on our wearing, or 
pretending to wear, blinkers, so as to 
see nothing that is inconsistent with its 
preconceived moral scheme. ‘Think of 
the weakness, the unphilosophic quality of 
Puritanism, compared with Catholicism, 
as a basis or background for art! And 
then the eventual outcome of Puritanism 
is of necessity rationalism ; and there we 
have the real enemy ! Suppose a novelist 
with the genius of Balzac were to appear 
on the scene to-morrow—what sort of a 
Balzac would he be after adapting himself 
to the standards of the British publisher, 
the British reviewer, and the British 
public ? 
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W. A. It would be a hard case, no 
doubt; but let us be just to Puritanism 
and admit 

Mrs. Harrison. Surely you do not 
deny that the Puritan is inimical to art ? 

W. A. ‘Theoretically, I don’t; but 
so far as fiction is concerned (the stage is 
another matter) I doubt his power, in 
these latter days, to do very much harm. 
However, that is not what I was going to 
say. The point I had in mind was this : 
if Puritanism places certain external 
hindrances in the English novelist’s way, 
is there not ample compensation in the 
magnificent artistic material it affords 
him? What tragedies are so profound as 
those that, directly or indirectly, arise out 
of Puritanism,—personal tragedies, family 
tragedies, even, as we have seen, political 
tragedies? It seems to me that, what- 
ever the limitations of our English fiction, 
there is an intensity in the soul-struggles 
it presents which one misses in even the 
best French fiction. 

Mrs. Harrison. ‘That is because the 
Englishman is much more certain that he 
has a soul. 

W. A. Precisely—and what a tragic 
conviction! Don’t we see, in Hamlet’s 
great soliloquy, how it is not till he 
reminds himself of his soul that he feels 
himself truly in the grip of destiny? And 
then, what is the correlative of ‘ soul”? 
Why “sin”! What an infinitely stronger 
word than “ séché”! The connotation 
is wholly different—just as ‘‘ remorse” 
is a wholly different thing from “des 
remords.” If I may take an example 
which ought to come home to you, what 
French novelist could write of Zhe Wages 
of Sin? He would have to say, or at any 
rate to mean, nothing more tragic than 
“The Consequences of Error.” 

Mrs. Harrison. But what can be 
more tragic than that? And what else 
do you and I mean when we say, Zhe 
IVages of Sin? 

W. A. Pardon me! You and I, by 
a conscious effort, may water down Z%e 
IVages of Sin into “'The Consequences of 
Error” ; but the colour of the thought is 
washed out in the process. Would “The 
Consequences of Error” have inspired 
you with the novel we know? Is-it not 
precisely the ingrained, ineradicable 
Puritanism lurking in James Colthurst, as 
in every normal Englishman, that makes 
him such a tragic figure? And is ‘iit not 
the Puritanism in the blood of your 
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readers —whatever may be their conduct 
or their convictions—that enables them 
to sympathise with his agonies ? 

Mrs. Harrison. All this amounts to 
saying—does it not?--that Puritanism 
allows us to be more melodramatic in our 
morality than our neighbours are. We 
study our ethical problems, not in plain, 
sane daylight, but in the glare of the 
flames of Gehenna. If you alleged this 
as an accusation I am not sure that I 
could deny it; but I understand you to 
rank the glare of the flames as the chief 
of our advantages. 

W. A. I can’t quite accept your 
metaphor. I think the Puritan conception 
of sin is not melodramatic, but tragic—all 
the more so if we hold it to be morbid 
and erroneous. Suppose we change the 
metaphor and say of the English novelist, 
not that he can burn red fire, but that he 
can raise ghosts to haunt his heroes, such 
as are not dreamt of in the Frenchman’s 
philosophy. And are not ghosts part of 
the classic apparatus of tragedy? When 
the ghosts are all laid, when man shall 
have got into moral harmony with nature, 
then indeed will fiction be in a parlous 
case. 

Mrs. Harrison. Ah, well, if it 
survives till then it will last my time, and 
a little over. Your point, as I under- 
stand it, is that Calvinism supplies us 
with darker colours for our palette than 
any religion which allows us to find, as 
Tartuffe says, “avec le ciel des .accom- 
modements.” Perhaps that is so; but how 
small a set-off against the warping and 
stunting influence of Puritanism upon art. 
Do you think that Balzac, had he been 
offered the choice, would have exchanged 
his magnificent breadth of outlook and 
freedom of utterance for the chance of 
studying a particular variety of subjective 
self-torture ? 

W. A. I believe I might find an 
answer even to that; but the fact is, in 
trying to make a case for Puritanism, I 
am appearing in a new and entirely un- 
rehearsed character—a good deal to my 
own surprise. Does it ever happen to 
you, in a dream, to find yourself on the 
stage of a theatre, with the curtain just 
going up, and suddenly to realise that you 
don’t know a word of your part ? 

Mrs. Harrison. 1 don’t think my 
waking mind runs so much on the theatre 
as to render me liable to such nightmares. 

W. A. Dear me! _ I thought all 














novelists dreamed of nothing but the 
stage. 

Mrs. Harrison. Not 1, I am afraid. 

W. A. Yet, if you will allow me to 
say so, in one at least of your books you 
have all the materials for a very fine play. 

Mrs. Harrison. Inwhich? Youare 
not going to tell me that there is a play in 
Sir Richard Calmady! 1 have had an 
application from America for the right 
to dramatise the book ; but of course I 
regarded it as a physical impossibility. 
Whom could they get to play the leading 
part? A “freak” from Barnum’s show ? 

W. A. No, I was not thinking of Svr 
Richard Calmady. It was The Carissima 
I had in mind. 

Mrs. Harrison. Ah, I confess I 
have thought that a play might be made 
of that story, and have even attempted it. 
But when you say there is “all the 
material” for a play in it, you understate 
the case. There is so very much more 
than the material for a play in it; and 
the parts that would lend themselves to 
treatment on the stage would certainly 
not be the best parts. 

W. A. I expressed myself badly in 
saying there was the “material” for a 
play in it. I should rather have said that 
it contains the germ, the seed, the root- 
idea, of a very fine play. It would bea 
mistake to attempt simply to hew and 
chisel a play out of the book as it stands, 
as a statue is hewn out of a block of 
marble. You would have, as it were, to 
replant the idea in your mind and let it 
grow afresh in dramatic form. Neither 
the characters nor the incidents would 
be quite the same. You would have to 
sacrifice a good deal of subtlety ; but on 
the other hand you could attain some 
not only strong but really subtle effects 
of a different order. 

Mrs. Harrison. But surely I am 
the very last person that could be ex- 
pected to do all this. If the book has 
any merit at all, the characters must be 
real, at any rate to me; their doings 
cannot be arbitrary, but must spring from 
what seems, to me at least, an inward 
necessity. How, then, should I be able 
to “hatch them over again and hatch 
them different ” ? 

W. A. Well, I am myself no en- 
thusiast for the dramatised novel. I 
doubt whether it can ever be a really 
true work of art. But have you never 
thought of casting a theme from the 
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outset in dramatic instead of narrative 
form ? 

Mrs. Harrison. Why should I set 
myself to master a new art which has 
all sorts of disadvantages and disabilities 
from which my own art is free ? 

W. A. But which offers all the more 
splendid triumphs when these disadvan- 
tages and disabilities are overcome. 

Mrs. Harrison. Material “ triumphs,” 
do you mean? “-Runs” and royalties ? 

W. A. ‘These, too; but I was thinking 
chiefly of the artistic triumph of con- 
quering difficulties and extracting from 
them the elements of new strength and 
new beauty. 

Mrs. Harrison. And this you think 
the dramatist can do? 

W. A. Iam sure of it—just as I am 
sure that the sculptor, in virtue of the very 
hardness and recalcitrancy of his material, 
can attain a certain very noble order of 
effects denied to the painter. 

Mrs. Harrison. Yes—1 can under- 
stand the fascination of the marble for 
the sculptor, and I can understand also 
that the dramatist may be fascinated by 
the intrinsic, inseparable difficulties of the 
dramatic form—the difficulties arising, like 
those of the sculptor, from the very nature 
of the medium he works in. But then 
there are so many extrinsic, fortuitous 
difficulties and annoyances besetting the 
dramatist’s calling—difficulties that are 
not really artistic at all—that cannot be 
overcome by the exercise, but rather by 
the sacrifice, of art. For one thing, 
before a play can really live, the play- 
wright must submit to the collaboration 
of a whole host of people—the actor- 
manager and other actors, the stage- 
manager, the scene-painter, and so forth. 
His work is subjected to all manner of 
modifications and distortions that have 
no artistic or logical necessity, but are 
arbitrary concessions to the idiosyncracy 
—and often to the sheer blind prejudice— 
either of the interpreters or of the so- 
called “great public.” And even if this 
collaboration were more rational than it 
generally is, I confess I shrink from any 
sort of collaboration whatever, any in- 
trusion between me and my audience. 
I am by nature and habit ‘the cat 
that walked by himself” of Kipling’s 
story—a splendid piece of work, by the 
way. 

W. A. What you say about the 
worries and annoyances that beset the 
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playwright’s path is only too true. I 
always feel myself a bit of a Mephisto- 
pheles when I try to beguile an author 
into exchanging the sweet seclusion of his 
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study for the Witches’ Sabbath of stage- 
land. I don’t know whether you observe 
any of the red fire we were speaking of 
playing about me just now. Yet if I 
had any creative talent whatever I should 
certainly be the dupe of my own blandish- 


ments. I would rather write one great 
play than a whole Mudie van-load of 
successful novels. And I don’t think it 
is the limelight and glitter of the stage 
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that allure me—nor even the glamour of 
‘ten per cent. on the gross ”"—but simply 
the difficulty of compressing the greatest 
possible amount of character and emotion 
into the “two crowded hours of glorious 
life ” allotted to the dramatist. 








Mrs. Harrison. It may be a con- 
fession of epicureanism, but the tabloid 
ideal of art does not appeal to me. 

W. A. Yet I am sure you feel the 
attraction of difficulty, else you would 
never have written Str Richard Calmady. 
It interested me to notice, the other day, 
that when you wrote Zhe Wages of Sin,— 
how long ago was that ? 

Mrs. Harrison. ‘Thirteen years. 

W. A. You evidently already had the 
story of Sir Richard Calmady complete 
in your mind, even down to the names 
of the characters and the social setting. 

Mrs. Harrison. Oh yes, that is 
true—poor Dickie Calmady has haunted 
me for years—I was only waiting for 
courage to deal with the theme. 

W. A. It isthe very difficulties of the 
theme that make me feel that you ought 
to be attracted by the similar difficulties 
of drama. Again and again in reading 
the book, as I saw a particular scene 
looming ahead, I said to myself, ‘‘ How 
can this situation be successfully handled?” 
and again and again you come out of it 
triumphant. 

Mrs. Harrison. But are you right 
in talking of the “similar difficulties of 
drama”? Are they not essentially dis- 
similar? The characteristic difficulties of 
drama, I imagine, are mainly mechanical 
—or shall we say technical ?—whereas 
the difficulties in dealing with Sv Richard 
Calmady were not so much technical as 
psychological, At any rate, as I said 
before, the art of extreme compression 
does not appeal to me. I want more 
space rather than less. I would gladly 
write a novel in seven volumes, like Sir 
Charles Grandison, if the public would 
buy it. And the public wou/d buy it, 
fast enough, if a man of genius arose to 
write it. I don’t believe it is the hurry 
of life that has begotten the modern 
episode-novel, but the novelist’s lack of 
power to handle a large theme. 

W. A. Do you think, then, that we 
shall abandon the episode-novel, and 
come back to the long and leisurely 
biography-novel, like Pendennis or David 
Copperfield ? 

Mrs. Harrison. You are determined 
to make me prophesy, but I won’t be 
betrayed into it. All I know is_ that 
when I read a modern novel I am struck, 
nine times out of ten, by the excellence 
of the first conception and the poverty 
of the working out. ‘They are like rapid 
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sketches for subsequent elaboration rather 
than completed portraits. Modern writers 
are for the most part impressionists be- 
cause they have not patience, or perhaps 
power, to be anything else. 

W. A. You, I know, work slowly: 
to judge, at any rate, by the intervals 
between your books. 

Mrs. Harrison. 1 find that a book, 
to be really developed, really a work of art, 
must be written three times over, in three 
different forms. First there is of course 
the sketch—— 

W. A. What does that imply, pre- 
cisely? Do you mean a mere skeleton, 
a scenario ? 

Mrs. Harrison. Oh no, a great deal 
more than that: a tolerably full outline 
of the great scenes and of the characters. 
Then comes a time of misery and 
confusion, when you are extending and 
filling in the sketch—completing the book 
in the rough. And then, at last, you 
have your reward in the exquisite pleasure 
of writing the final form. 

W. A. And is the third form longer 
or shorter than the second? 

Mrs. Harrison. As a rule, con- 
siderably shorter. You, of course, know 
a great deal more about your characters 
than you ultimately find it necessary to 
tell your readers. 

W. A. I seem to remember that 
some critics, in writing of Sir Aichard 
Calmady, quarrelled with the elaborate- 
ness, or rather the frequency, of your 
descriptions of nature. 

Mrs. Harrison. 1 know of one, at 
any rate, who did so—who accused me 
of always “setting a scene” for every 
emotional crisis, and accompanying every 
new phase of emotion with a new atmos- 
pheric effect. Well, I do not say this 
critic was wholly wrong ; but my answer is 
simply that I cannot help it. Personally, 
I am always acutely conscious of my 
surroundings, and I cannot help transfer- 
ring this consciousness to my characters. 
I suppose I never spent five minutes in 
a room without being able, at any reason- 
able interval of time, to draw a plan of 
that room and describe to you almost 
every object in it. 

W. A. Even if, all the time you have 
been in the room, your mind has been 
more or less intensely preoccupied with 
other things than the mere still-life 
picture ? 

Mrs. Harrison. My mind would 
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probably register the still-life picture all 
the more minutely and vividly if it were 
the scene, say, of some dramatic interview 
or emotional experience. ‘This habit of 
observation is a great source of pleasure to 
me, but often, of course, a great discomfort 
as well. I do not consciously look, but 
I cannot help seeing. I attribute it to 
the early training given me by my father. 
In all our walks with him he was always 
teaching us how to use our eyes. 

W. A. I sincerely envy you. I am 
one of those people who are born with 
their eyes turned inwards. I can say, 
like Charles Lamb, that if one fine 
morning the sun rose in the west, while 
all the world was gasping with astonish- 
ment, I should go about my _ business 
unperturbed, wondering only what other 
people saw to wonder at. 

Mrs. Harrison. Woes not that help 
to account, perhaps, for your partiality for 
the stage? If you are not very sensitive 
to environment and atmosphere, you are 
naturally not much troubled by the lack 
of atmosphere—I don’t mean lack of 
ventilation, though that, too, is bad 
enough—which some of us find so dis- 
tressing in the theatre. 

W. A. It is true that you cannot 
employ what Ruskin called the ‘‘ pathetic 
fallacy” on the stage, or only within 
narrow limits. ‘The sympathy of nature 
would seem too cheap and mechanical 
if we knew that it was worked by the 
electrician at the switchboard. But does 
not this criticism react upon what is in 
reality the equally mechanical use of the 
same device in fiction ? 

Mrs. Harrison. I am afraid I don't 
agree. It is a matter of daily experience 
that our moods are either in harmony or 
out of harmony with nature. Why, then, 
should the novelist scruple to reproduce 
this daily experience ? 

W. A. ‘That sounds reasonable, cer- 
tainly. Yet the nature-descriptions of 
some novelists always remind me _ of 
Calverley’s 


I must tell you again it was glorious weather— 
Khymes are so scarce in this world of ours. 


It seems as though their passion for 
nature was begotten of their poverty, 
not of rhymes, but of ideas. 

Mrs. Harrison. You are as_in- 
different as Dr. Johnson to the ‘“ sweet 
influences” of nature; or you affect to be so 


-—I don’t know which. Can you imagine 
what Hawthorne would have been—that 
great master of psychological romance— 
without his keen and unflagging con- 
sciousness of the natural environment of 
his creations? He, surely, suffered from 
no penury of ideas. Or, to take an 
instance nearer home, think of Thomas 
Hardy! Is not his exquisite eye for 
nature an integral part of his genius? 
It is more than an “eye” for nature— 
it is an instinctive, intimate sympathy, 
like that of some sylvan creature of the 
old mythology. When he draws his fine, 
soft, silver-point Wessex landscapes, does 
he seem to you to be merely “setting 
the scene” for this or that situation ? 
Or, conversely, can you conceive the 
Blackmore Vale of Zess or the Egdon 
Heath of Zhe Return of the Native re- 
produced in canvas and size, with “ pro- 
perty ” heather, and meadows of electric- 
green matting? No, no: give me the 
freedom of the novel, for choice ! 

W. A. Both the men you mention 
are in my eyes not so much novelists 
as poets—great poets—and their treat- 
ment of nature is in nothing more ad- 
mirable than in its discretion. 

Mrs. Harrison. { do not admit 
the force of the distinction you draw. 
Surely all serious fiction is of the nature 
of poetry, and what is admirable in 
Hawthorne and Hardy ought to be at 
any rate permissible in others, always 
assuming that they can do it reasonably 
well. 

W. A. I think I meant, as regards 
Hardy, that he has, almost literally, 
created his own domain; that whereas 
in the case of most novelists we can 
readily take for granted the common 
earth on which their people move, Hardy’s 
characters, on the other hand, belong in 
a peculiar sense tothe peculiar soil from 
which they seem to have sprung: We 
could not conceive his fauna apart from 
his flora. The /ungle Bock presupposes 
the jungle. 

Mrs. Harrison. If you only mean 
that Hardy is intensely local and depends 
for his effects on an ever-present sense of 
locality, I quite agree ; but I wholly dis- 
agree if you mean that Hardy’s Wessex is 
“created ” in the sense of fabricated—that 
his peasants, as shallow critics are fond of 
declaring, are unreal. 

W. A. Oh no; that was not what I 
meant. 
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Mrs. Harrison. Surely not. I, having 
lived the greater part of my life in the 
country, know how absolutely true Hardy 
is. If you suppose that the country 
labourer leads a stupid and unemotional 
existence, it is merely because you have 
never been very closely in touch with 
him. He is cautious and suspicious. He 
has, moreover, a certain half-pitying con- 
tempt for you, because you have got your 
knowledge of things in general from books, 
instead of at first hand from nature and 
practical experience. He is not going to 
give himself away. But his inner life is 
intense, his speculations daring, his sense 
of humour generally keen. Very much 
of all this Hardy has succeeded in putting 
on paper. He has drawn the English 
peasant from the inside, as in my opinion 
no other English novelist has. We of the 
educated classes are pleased to suppose 
that we are the favoured of the gods, and 
that drama, let alone wisdom, begins and 
ends with ourselves. In point of fact the 
middle-class is the dull, the undramatic 
class, because it has lost its primitive 
instincts. ‘The upper and the labouring 
classes, in England, are really the raw 
material of the dramatist, because they 
have retained a wholesome relation to 
nature, an admirable 
savagery. It is rather on our own social 
level that “le soir tous les chats sont 
gris.” What some persons scoff at as 


melodrama in Dickens, for instance, is 
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possibility of 
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very often simple truth. In the labouring 
classes, both of town and country, as 
any one can see who reads the police 
reports and assize news, sentimentality 
and brutality go amazingly hand in hand. 
There are greater heroisms and_ blacker 
vices among the poor than among persons 
of moderate income and good education. 
The sheep and the goats are more clearly 
marked off from each other. ‘There is 
far more romance in Rotherhithe than in 
West Kensington. 

W. A. When you say that, what do 
you mean by “ romance” ? 

Mrs. Harrison. Why, life at its 
greatest fulness—-at its highest emotional 
intensity. 

W. A. Ah! that, now, is what I mean 
by drama—— 

Mrs. Harrison. Oh dear, oh dear! 
are we not getting back to the theatre ? 

W. A. No, no: forgive me. I see 
my Mephistophelean wiles are lost upon 
you, and I think it is time that I should 
retire cdiscomfited. 

Mrs. Harrison. 
an ideal theatre 

W. A. ——with complete meteoro- 
logical machinery and aerial perspectives 
at discretion—— 

Mrs. Harrison. ——I may think 
about yielding to that fascination — of 
difficulty which you dwell on so eloquently. 
In the meantime—avw revoir, rather, good- 


bye! 


When you show me 














—— 
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BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


7* have each our pet superstition. 
\\ Some of a morning look for a 

text of augury, and go about 
the day’s business in comfort, or it may 
be in tribulation. Others are affected 
by the apparition of a black cat. ‘There 
are persons who jealously count the tea- 
strays in the breakfast-cup; others as 
sane who rejoice or lament accordingly 
as the first individual they see is hale, 
a hunchback, or red-haired. A_ lady 
whom I know cannot abide _ three 
sparrows at once on the _ window-sill. 
With her, I believe, four would not 
constitute a menace; two would be 
unworthy of notice; possibly two and 
a robin might be considered verging on 
the perilous. The fad of the present 
confessor is to glance casually into a volume 
that must be taken up at random before 
he begins to commit his accumulated 
wisdom to paper. I believe (for the 
creatures of whim have vagaries, of 
course) that the proper thing to do is 
to glance thus at random into one or 
other book (blindly selected) by the 
author to be written of. But this is not 
always feasible. As a rule, Pythagoras 
or Confucius does not lie handy by one’s 
pipe; “Lear” (Edwin) and the “ Bab 
Ballads” may have been appropriated 
by the “buttons”; and one does not 
habitually carry the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and the Library of the World’s Best 
Literature along with one’s bag and tackle 
to an anglers’ inn in Wales or to a High- 
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land hostelry by hill or loch. Besides, 
the theme may not be an author awaiting 
the decorator or slater. It may be a 
subject ‘‘ walking its wild lone” (to quote 
from Mr. Kipling’s latest) such as 
“logarithms,” or “ gnosticism,” or the 
“binomial theorem.” In such desperate 
straits the only hope is to seize the right 
alphabetical volume of the Encyclopzedia 
Britannica, and then follow the example 
of Mr. Pott, the editor of the Latanswill 
Gazette, or rather of Mr. Pott’s critic, 
who, that great editor told Mr. Pickwick, 
compiled his erudite and amazing article 
on Chinese metaphysics by taking Vol. 
M of the Encyclopedia and reading it 
through for ‘‘ Metaphysics,” and Vol. C 
and reading it through for ‘ China ”— 
‘and then combined his information, sir.” 

So, when I began to write this article 
for Mr. Pott—I mean for the Editor of 
the Patt MALL MacGaztinE—I carefully 
became casual as I approached the 
Dickens row on my bookshelves. The 
result was not what I hoped. I had 
trusted to David Copperfield or Great 
Expectations; it was Blak House. 1 
sighed, and opened at the first page 
which my forefinger thrust out “from 
the dim destiny of things.” And _ here 
is what I read (the seeker will find it 
in the twenty-sixth chapter, in the 
dialogue between Phil Squod and Trooper 
George) :— 

*“* And so, Phil,” says George of the 
shooting-gallery, after several turns in 
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silence, ‘you were dreaming of the Dickens alludes through the mouth of 


country last night?’ 

‘Ves, guv'ner.’ 

“© What was it like?’ 

“*T hardly know what it was like, 
guv’ner,’ said Phil, considering. 

“*How did you know it 
country ?’ 

“Qn account of the grass, I think. 
And the swans upon it,’ says Phil, after 
further consideration. 

““* What were the swans doing on the 
grass ?P? 


was the 
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A favourite spot of Dickens’. Th 

“«They was a-eating of it, I expect, 
says Phil. : 

“«The country,’ says Mr. George, 
applying his knife and fork: ‘why, I 
suppose you never clapped your eyes on 
the country, Phil ?’ 

““*T see the marshes once,’ says Phil, 
contentedly eating his breakfast. 

“ ¢What marshes ?’ 

““* The marshes, commander,’ returns 
Phil. 

““* Where are they ?’ 

“*T don’t know where they are,’ says 
Phil, ‘ but I see ’em, guv’ner. ‘They was 
flat. And misty.’” 

The marshes and the country to which 
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Phil Squod (as earlier in Bleak House in 
the chapter headed ‘‘ Fog on the Essex 
Marshes, Fog on the Kentish Heights ”) 
—the scenery, too, of some of Dickens’ 
finest backgrounds, as in Great Expecta- 
tions —are the Cooling Flats beyond 
Higham and Cliffe, along the reach of 
Thames some seven miles from Gad’s 
Hill. But, at the moment, I am _ not 
thinking of that desolate region; nor 
of its heart, Cooling Castle ruins and 
lonely Cooling churchyard, where poor 
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e Warwick Inn, near the Old Bailey. 


little Pip was compelled by the villainous 
Magwitch to promise his return on the 
morrow with “a file and wittles,” on the 
penalty of having his quaking little heart 
and small liver summarily removed from 
his trembling little body. 

For I am thinking, instead, of the 
aptness of this page selected at random. 
It might be paraphrased (and augmented) 
thus : 

READER: “And so you were dreaming 
of the country of Dickens last night?” 

WrirTER: “Yes, guv’ner.” 

READER: “ What was it like ?” 

Writer: “I hardly know what it was 
like, guv’ner.” 
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Cooling Castle. (‘Great Expectations.”) 


READER: “ How did you know it was 
the country ?” 

Writer: “On account of the explicit 
directions. An’ the bits of colour, an’ 
the purple patches on it.” 

READER: ‘‘ What were 
patches doing there?” 

WritER: ‘“ They 
were just a-enjoying 0’ 
themselves, I think.” 

READER: ‘‘The 
country” [here the 
Reader waves his 
paper-knife admon- 
ishingly ] “why, 
I suppose you never 
clapped your eyes on 
the country of 
Dickens!” 

Writer: “I see the ‘This - Way - 
Private ’-way into the heart of it once, 
guv’ner” [this with a conscious sniff of 
superiority ]. 

READER: ‘‘ What do you mean, man?” 

Writer: “The country ... an’ the 
purple patches, an’ the Thames grey, an’ 
the Thames mud, an’—an’—an’ the whole 
0’ London, from Wapping Stairs to Worm- 
wood Scrubbs.” 

READER: “ Why, you're mixing up 
town and country! I expect you see 
bits of country a-straddle on London 
streets !” 

WritER: “No; I think I see all 
London, flying country-kites on each of 
the four winds.” 

Reaper: “You mean that in Dickens’ 
country it’s mostly London ? ” 


the purple 


WriTER: “ Pretty much so, com- 
mander.” 
READER: “And what about that 


Private-Way you spoke of ?” 

WriTeR: ‘That lies through Dickens’ 
heart and mind, guv’ner. If you'll go 
through the one and round the other, 
you'll soon find your way to Dickens’ 
country. And a beautiful country it is. 
But it isn’t London.” 
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READER: “ And what do you mean by 
that ?” 

WRITER: “I mean what I say, com- 
mander. For it’s a painted country, the 
picture of a country or sketches of bits of 
a country we see in Dickens-land; but 
London’s never far off, and Dickens just 
steps down from it as from a coach, and 
notes down and sketches free just what he 
sees, ‘Then he—and we—feel the pull o’ 
London again, an’ it’s off for Fogtown we 
are and the Thames shores. He writes 
like a man who lives in a big town, and 
enjoys getting out of it for a bit: and he 
writes like a clever journalist often, with 
his eye on all the salient features: and 
he writes sometimes like a fine artist, 
selecting and ignoring 
and heightening, and 
giving the whole (and 
a lot more) in the 
fewest lines, and with 
every word alive and 
every sentence as well 
groomed as (let us say) 
your __ irreproachable 
self.” 

READER: “But 
there’s any amount of 
fine stuff in Dickens 
about the country.” 

WriTER: “ Right you are, guv’ner. 
And especially about the sea and the 
sea-coast, which isn’t exactly country, but 
still isn’t town, any more than a gull on 
the Serpentine is a land-mew. But you 
see, commander, if you was to take a// 
the country out o’ Dickens, why, Dickens 
would still remain, though we’d miss a lot. 














The “old curiosity shop,” Lincoln's Inn. 
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It’s what’s 7z the country Ze cared about. 
‘Give me London, and let the rest go,’ he 
would have said, if he’d had to make the 
choice.” 


READER: “ But you might say the same 
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‘human nature’ in the other; and wherever 
they dabbed the one they leavened it with 
the other, or whenever they worked a bit 
at the clay they always stuck it up agin 
the other so that we might see it better 
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The part marked 1 is pre-eminently the Dickens country, from Yarmouth on the north to Dover on the 


south. Apart from 


Broadstairs, for long the novelist’s two favourite places of residence. 
borough, Mudfog, etc., of the novels) may be called its literary capital. 
into No. I, as, 


cast in London or other towns, run 
Hlouse, etc.) 
No. 2. 
No. 3. Mainly for Nicholas 
Humphreys Clock. 
No. 4 
No. s. 


Nickleby in its 


The country 
The country of Dombey and Son, 


thing of Scott, or Thackeray, or Thomas 
Hardy !” 

Writer: “ Not a bit of it, commander. 
Scott and Thackeray aiways had ‘ nature’ 
(the country, you know) in one hand and 





David Copperfield, Pickwick, Great Expectations, etc., 


For parts of Oliver Twist, Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, 
two 


Hill 
Rochester (the Cloisterham, Dull- 
(Several of the novels, mostly 
Zale of Two Cities, Bleak 


it comprises Gad’s and 


beside those named, A 


etc, 


sections, and also in its upper part for A/aster 


of Martin Chuzzlewit away from London. 


and in better proportions. And what 
Scott did more than Thackeray, Thomas 
Hardy does more than Scott. Why, 
there’s more ‘country’ in almost any 
chapter of Zhe Return of the Native or 
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Far from the Madding Crowd, in The 
Woodlanders or Under the Greenwood 
Tree, than in the whole of Dickens.” 
READER: “Well, I’m tired of this 
discussion, anyhow.” 
Writer: ‘So am I, guv’ner.” 


But that, though crudely put, and with 
striking exceptions ready for arraignment 
against one, is pretty well ‘‘ the way of it.” 
To map out Dickens’ country would be 
inordinately to map out London ; and for 
that literary-geographical task a directory 
and ‘not a magazine article would be 
requisite. If one could depict the London 
scenes associated with Dickens’ offspring, 
one would have a ‘Topographical Survey 
that would vie with the masterpieces of 
the Ordnance Department. One might 
start with Captain Sim ‘Tapperlit, from 
Paper Buildings, and go north, west, south 
and east, finding hardly a street or square 
or court untrodden once of the clan of 
Dickens. One may hear much good and 
ill of Furnival’s Inn; but has it any 
chronicle better than that here (in the first 
months of his married life) Dickens wrote 
most of Pickwick ? Hungerford Stairs may 
now be forgotten in Charing Cross station, 
but the name is in the sure keeping of 
David Copperfield. Rumour has it that 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields is no longer what it 
was ; but the pilgrim will not forget No. 58, 
where Forster lived, and where Dickens 
read the MS. of Zhe Chimes to Carlyle, 
Maclise and others, and where, too, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, of leak House, had his 
abode. Much minor poetry has been 
written at or near Fountain Court, but 
none so enduring as the unversitied 
episode of ‘Tom Pinch and Ruth. ‘The 
Wooden Midshipman” may be hard to 
find, but the thirsty expiorer in the City 
may mention Captain Cuttle and_per- 
chance be guided to the Minories. In 
fact, anywhere, from Clerkenwell Green, 
where the Artful Dodger educated Oliver 
Twist in the way his right hand should 
go, to the “ Spaniards’ Inn ” at Hampstead, 
where Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell en- 
joyed tea; from Bow Bells, where to-day 
another Dombey & Son succeed without 
a Mr. Carker as manager, to that far 
suburban west that may almost be said to 
reach to Stoke Pogis, where not alone 
lies Gray, but also (in the pious wish of 
many) Wilkins Micawber, who sighed, on 
One occasion, to be laid with the rude 
forefathers of that -particular hamlet 
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anywhere, I repeat, one might wander, 
with surety of being in Dickens-land, of 
coming upon some house, court, street, 
square, or locality associated with the 
personages of that marvellous _ tragi- 
comedy, the ‘‘ world” of Charles Dickens. 

But in this article, which is one of a 
series to deal with the geography of the 
imagination, we are to follow “ Boz,” if 
not into “the real country,” at least into 
the perhaps more seductive country of 
Dickens-land, or to those provincial towns 
and localities which he commandeered 
with his pen. I doubt if mention of 
Warwick Castle and Kenilworth and 
Leamington Priors, with all their associa- 
tions with Mr. Dombey and the Hon. 
Mrs. Skewton, and Withers, the wan page, 
and Major Bagstock, with his ‘‘ Where’s 
my scoundrel?”—or of the far north 
“ King’s Head,” at Barnard Castletown, 
to which Newman Noggs (when he 
mysteriously pulled Nicholas Nickleby’s 
leg as that youth left in the North coach) 
specially recommended the forlorn 
traveller on his way to Dotheboys Hall, 
for its ale and other advantages—or even 
of Portsmouth, with its memories of the 
talented Crummles family, Miss Snevel- 
licci, Mr. and Mrs. Lillyvick, and Nicholas 
Nickleby’s brief theatrical career as Mr. 
Johnson—or even of Ipswich and the 
“Great White Horse Hotel,” where Mr. 
Pickwick had his “romantic” and em- 
barrassing adventure with a middle-aged 
lady in yellow curl-papers—or even of 
that inn of inns, the “ Maypole,” at Chig- 
well, that every Barnaby-Rudgian loves 
with an ideal passion, as the Moslem 
ecstatic dreams of the “replete with every 
comfort” oases of Paradise—or even... 
3ut no, there zs one locality that gives 
(as surely as the others mentioned do 
not give) a quicker thrill to the Dickens- 
enthusiast than mention of Shadwell and 
Wapping and Rotherhithe, of Limehouse 
Reach and Ratcliffe Highway, of all the 
gloom-and-comedy dock-land from South- 
wark Bridge to Millwall: and that, of 
course, is Yarmouth—Yarmouth and _ its 
neighbourhood. . . . Blunderstone, where 
the Copperfields lived ; Hopton, through 
which Barkis was wont to drowse behind 
the laziest horse in literature ; and Gorles- 
ton, or Fritton Decoy, whence (in Barkis’ 
van) David Copperfield and Dan’l Peggotty 
and the stout lady who said she was proud 
to call herself a ‘‘ Yarmouth Bloater” 
“‘viewed the prospect” seaward, and the 

16 
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whole inland circuit from Nelson’s Point, 
the tongue of land where Peggotty and 
Little Em/’ly had their house. Is not the 
land sacred to the loves of Joram and 
Miss Omer, the Aucassin and Nicolete 
of the undertaking business . . . as 
well as to Littlhe Em’ly and Peggotty and 
"Am the good and brave, to say nothing 
of that gastronomic juggler of a waiter at 
the ‘‘Angel Inn,” 
who ‘‘assisted” little 
Copperfield to 
“finish * his dinner. 

Yes, in Dickens- 
land, London _ has 
only one __ possible 
rival in the imagina- 


tion. The rest is 
episodic. Here is 
“the other ode” of 
life. 


And as we have 
nothing to do here 
with such minor 
places as America— 
despite Martin Chuz- 
zlewit’s voyage to that 
country — nor with 
such — out-of-the-way 
little places as 
Geneva, though it 
was here that so much 
of Dombey and Son 
was written, and here 
that, with a longing 
which was an ache 
of pain, Dickens so 
yearned for the 
London he loved, and 
wearied for the streets 
and street-life which, 
he said himself, were 
his best inspiration, 
—as, I say, we have 
nothing to do with 
chance visitations of 
any members of the 
Dickens world in Paris or elsewhere 
beyond English shores, let us begin at 
Yarmouth. ‘This isa much simpler plan 


than to attempt the hundred gates of 


London, in an effort to travel with Mr. 
Pickwick, with Nicholas Nickleby, with 
David Copperfield, with Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and the many lesser Dickensian 
wayfarers from the metropolis: a plan 
suitable for the leisurely procedure of a 


book, not for the summary disposal of 


a magazine article. I have heard of an 





Dickens-land : old inn, Thames side. 


enthusiast who yearly repeats the Pick- 
wickian pilgrimage. He drives in a four- 
wheeler (as did Mr. Pickwick) from 
Goswell Street ; he has, with the cabby, a 
Pickwickian argument, on arrival at the 
* Golden Cross” Hotel; and though, as 
Mr. Pickwick did, he cannot now travel by 
coach from that hostelry, he starts almost 
as expeditiously from Charing Cross, 
whence (very often) 
local trains emulate 
the fastest coach. It 
is his lasting regret 
that no Mr. Alfred 
Jingle has as yet 
rescued him from 
irate cabby or other 
perils of street or 
station. He would 
give much to_ hear 
that rapid _ interjec- 
tionalist warn him to 
beware of some arch 
or buttress, at least of 
uncertain ladder or 
shaky plank : 

*Lerrible place— 
dangerous work— 
other day—five chil- 
dren — mother — tall 
lady, eating  sand- 
wiches — forgot the 
arch—crash — knock 
—children look 
round—m other’s 
head = off —sandwich 
in her hand — no 
mouth to put it in— 
head of a family off— 
shocking—shocking.” 

Now, that enthu- 
siast makes an_ ob- 
vious mistake. It is 
like that of the gentle- 
man who took his 
second wife along 
the route of his first 
honeymoon. Dame Chance abhors the 
fatuous. Of course, this Pickwickian 
of to-day never encountered an Alfred 
Jingle. Perhaps, if he had gone in the 
opposite direction, and talked politics, or 
chess, or the Siamese succession, some- 
thing might have happened. But never 
along the line of another’s merry or 
romantic fortune ! 

It isa much better plan to follow the 
example of Mr. Micawber when he made 
up his mind to visit Canterbury. What 
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close reader of David Copperfield can 
have forgotten Mrs Micawber’s explanation 
to David, of how Mr. Micawber had been 
induced to think that there might be an 
opening, for a man of his talent, in the 
Medway coal trade—and how he had 
decided that, clearly, the first step to be 
taken was to come and see the Medway. 








One of Dickens’ favourite haunts : 


And the 
Micawber 


inn at Canterbury, where Mrs. 

reposed in the odoriferous 
parlour, under the print of a race horse, 
and Mr. Micawber lived with epicurean 
abandonment when he was not on the 
look-out for something to turn up (and 
he expressly spoke, it will be remem- 
bered, of “the great 
something turning up in a Cathedral 
town”), had seemed to the Medwayan 
pilgrims a proper starting-point whence 
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it I ie 


probability of 


N 
we 


4 
to explore the coal-trade 
opportunities. 

So we may follow Mr. 
example, and say that, as 
opening for our talent as 


region of 


Micawber’s 
there’s an 
cicerone to 


Dickens’ country, we may as well go and 
look at the country first ; 
turn up, 


and that some- 
in the way of an 


¥ ins 
=a 


thing may 





Rieke Ri. Lh. 


= 





Ramsgate old harbour. 


inspiration of something to say, at Yar 
mouth, though that isn’t in the country, 
but on the sea-shore. 

But, after all, when one has reached 
Bloaterville (as it has wickedly been sug- 
gested to call the ancient burgh), what is 
there to see what, that is, of the 
Dickensian or Copperfieldian Yarmouth ? 
A great town lies on the Yare, with a 
proud suburban villadom on the sea-front ; 
big hotels stare the little old inns out of 
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countenance. True, on that sea front, 
about a mile and a half away, near Gorles- 
ton Pier, there is a wooden “shanty ” 
called Peggotty’s Hut. Unfortunately, 
the truth ends there. 

No, there is not much to be seen of 
the Yarmouth of Dan’l and Little Emly, 
of ’Am and David and the seductive 
Steerforth. Perhaps at dusk one can 
imagine, at the south end of the Marine 
Parade, a black upturned barge or smack, 
with little windows and a slim iron funnel 
doing duty asa chimney. Ifso, the gifted 
visionary may also hear the deep tumul- 
tuous roar of Dan’l Peggotty singing 
“When the stormy winds do blow, do 
blow, do blow,” or Little Em/’ly’s sweet 
laughter, or Steerforth warbling tears into 
the eyes of his companions, But the 
pilgrim to that spot—then solitary at the 
upper reach of a tract of sand and grass, 
and between the Wellington Pier and 
the South Battery—may much more likely 
see clusters of exuberant trippers, or hear 
the strains of the Jewish harp or the fell 
dissonance of the inflated Teuton. There 
are many of the kindred of Miss Mowcher, 
but that gay and discursive immortal never 
visited any inn in Yarmouth save that in 
the Yarmouth of Dickens’ imagination. 

Many Barkises may be willing: the 
breed, to meet of a ramble, is extinct. 
Yet, behind the town, away by the Lowes- 
toft road, or by Somerleyton Park to Blun- 
deston (it was at Blunderstone Rookery 
Vicarage, it will be remembered, that Mrs. 
Copperfield bore her son David) there are 
still bits of East Anglian country unchanged 
since the days Barkis guided his carrier’s 
cart (with the horse that could not be 
driven, but only gradually induced) through 
green lanes and pastoral byways. And 
the visitor who has reserved David Copper- 
field to read or re-read at Yarmouth will 
find certain pleasure in many passages in 
that enduringly fascinating romance, re- 
markable alike for their truth in local 
colour and for their charm in swift and 
deft impression. And here, too, Dickens 
showed what he could do as “a marine 
artist.” The description of the great storm 
on the German Ocean that brought back 
the drowned seducer to the home he had 
ruined, and, with him, his would-be 
generous and unknowing saviour Ham, 
is one of the finest things of its kind in 
literature. 

It would be natural to visit the Barnaby 
Rudge country, on the return towards 


London. The visitor should, for that, go 
to Buckhurst Hill, on the Ongar branch 
railway, for Chigwell and the famous 
** Maypole” inn. 

On a fine May or June evening—early 
in the week—one may still have a possible 
quiet half-hour at the pleasant “ King’s 
Head” of fact, and imagine Mrs. Varden 
gloating to bewilderment over the super- 
lativeness of that inn of inns, or John 
Willet ordering that lordly and copious 
“something of that sort,” that might have 
been a roast peacock as well as not, or see 
for a moment, in the doorway, like a wild 
flower strayed from the neighbouring 
forest, pretty Dolly Varden, in her pretty 
cherry-coloured mantle and little tilted 
straw hat trimmed with cherry-coloured 
ribbons (“the wickedest and most pro- 
voking headdress ever devised”), or even 
see, in fancy, Chigwell churchyard, where 
Barnaby Rudge and his mother rested and 
ate their poor meal after their visit to The 
Warren, while Grip, the raven, having 
finished zs dinner, stalked up and down 
with an appearance of having his hands 
under his coat-tails and of critically reading 
the tombstone inscriptions. 

After that . . . well, one may go south 
with Great Expectations, and down the 
Thames reaches, past Cooling Marshes ; 
or through Gravesend, and by Cobham 
Hall (where the great novelist’s writing- 
chalet, from Gad’s Hill, now stands in a 
pleasant sequestered grove behind the 
beautiful old heme of the Earl of Darnley), 
to Rochester and the Pickwickian track ; 
or, thence, to the Great South Road, 
going past the Devil’s Punch Bowl on 
Hindhead Heights, and so to Portsmouth 
by the long undulations of the Downs—the 
road traversed by Nicholas Nickleby and 
Smike on their eventful journey from 
London to where fate and the Crummles 
family awaited them. 

This last is a country Dickens knew and 
loved, though it had not the fascination 
for him of the dreary Thames marsh- 


lands. 


It was a harder day’s journey than they 
had already performed, for there were long 
and weary hills to climb, and in journeys, as 
in life, it is a great deal easier to go down 
hill than up. Onward they kept with steady 
purpose, and entered at length upon a wide 
and spacious tract of downs with every variety 
of little hill and plain to change their verdant 
surface. Here there shot up almost perpen- 
dicularly into the sky a height so steep as to 
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be hardly accessible to any but the sheep and 
goats that fed upon its sides, and there stood 
a huge mound of green, sloping and iapering 
off so delicately, and merging so gently into 
the level ground, that you could scarce define 
its limits. Hills swelling above each other, 
and undulations, shapely, uncouth, smooth, 
and rugged, graceful and grotesque, thrown 
negligently side by side, bounded the views 
in each direction, while frequently, with un- 
expected noise, there uprose from the ground 
a flight of crows, who, cawing and wheeling 
around the nearer hills, as if uncertain of 
their course, suddenly poised themselves 
upon the wing, and skimmed down the long 
vista of some opening valley with the speed 
of very light itself... . 


Or, from London, one may start again 
at once for the Martin Chuzzlewit country, 
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what’s-his-name.” It may be remembered 
that, to this, her eldest daughter snapped 
that if she meant Paradise she had better 
say so. Well, by “the real country” I 
mean Paradise. my Paradise, not the 
background scenery for the comedy of 
life. And that I find difficult to discover 
in Dickens-land. 

Let us see, now, how the geography of 
Dickens’ country pans out. It is not 
of great extent geographically. In this 
respect it is unlike that of Scott, which, 
apart from embracing several continental 
tracts and wide and far regions of the 
East, reaches from the Shetland Isles 
to Dover Cliffs; or that of Stevenson, 
which occupies so much of the Scottish 
east and west, and straggles into England 

















Christmas-time in Dickens’ London, 


with Salisbury as the town to reach ; or for 
Leamington and Warwick and Kenilworth, 
with solemn Mr. Dombey as companion ; 
or north to the frontiers of York and Dur- 
ham counties, where to-day no Squeers 
will ask you to spell “‘ winder,” and rudely 
add, on your compliance, “ then go and 
clean it.” 

But to get “right away into the real 
country” (as Richard Jefferies, for ex- 
ample, would take us)... hm... . that, 
indeed, is difficult. With the ancient 
dowager, the Hon. Mrs. Skewton, I may 
say, “seclusion and contemplation are my 


and over to Flanders and down into 
France, and then throws long, thin, 
shining tentacles across the United 
States, from the Adirondacks to San 
Francisco, and thence across the Pacific 
to Samoa and the far isles; or that of 
Thackeray which lies “beyond London,” 
embracing as it does Ireland and Virginia. 
It is, in a word, rather a huge county 
than a country. It may be described as 
lying between the marches of York and 
Durham counties on the north, and Ports- 
mouth and the nose of Kent on the south ; 
between Salisbury Plain, Warwick and 
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Leamington on the west, and the sea- 
beaches of Suffolk and the ‘Thames and 
Medway estuaries on the east. 

A glance at the outline map herewith 
will bring this quicker to the reader’s realisa- 
tion, But now just a word on theneglected 
literary side of Dickens’ life-work. 

Perhaps no more striking instance of 
the influence of Dickens, not only in 
France but in Germany, is to hand than 
a recent noteworthy article by M. Téodor 
de Wyzewa in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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recognise him as Peggotty’s brother? All 
these folk of M. Frenssen are already old 
acquaintances, and it is in fact over half 
a century ago since Dickens moved us with 
the tale of their lives. 

Thereafter, having indicated where 
Gustaf Frenssen’s book is none the less 
a genuine new book, within its own in- 
spiration and style, M. de Wyzewa adds : 

Yet none could question the derivation 
from David Copperfield. The author finds 
his inspiration in Dickens, as, before hin, 

















Low water down the Thames. 


on a remarkable romance by the German 
novelist, Gustaf Frenssen.* 


its leading personages, the critic adds : 


But, it will be said, why do you thus re- 
commend to us personages whom we have 
long known and loved under familiar English 
names? Your Joern Uhl is really called 
David Copperfield ; the simple-natured and 
heroic Thiess Thiessen is, in truth, Dan’l 
Peggotty. The friend of his childhood whom 
the hero finally marnes is not Lisbeth 
Junker, but Agnes Wickfield. Dora is the 
true name of the child-woman. And as to 
the uncle who sets out to find his seduced 
and abandoned niece, do we not at once 


* *Joern Uhl.” By G. 


After a brief 
summary of the German romance and of 


Theodore Storm found it, as_ the. still 
more famous Fritz Reuter found it, as 
Freytag himself found it, to leave unspeci- 
fied a score other popular German writers. 
And, in truth, the present opportunity is one 
wherein to testify once more to the extra- 
ordinary influence exercised throughout the 
whole of Europe by the author of Dawid 
Copperfield and Martin Chuszlewit. While 
the majority of his compatriots appear 
to see in him only an inimitable comedian, 
not only France and Germany but Russia 
have gained abundantly from the central 
wellspring of his genius. When the History 
of Modern Romance in the second half of 
the Nineteenth Century comes to be 
written, “Ze nom de Dickens devra se trouver 
en téle de chacun des chapitres.” 


Frenssen., 1901. 31st ed. 
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I would recommend the literary student 
to read this short but suggestive article 
by M. de Wyzewa. ‘The time is assuredly 
come when Dickens ought to be more 
understandingly appreciated. Relative 
neglect or indifference on the part of the 
small ‘reading world” (as distinct from 
the mainly undiscriminating public) has 
been succeeded by spasmodic eulogy as 
futile in kind. Icannot recall any English 
critic on Dickens who has written more 
discerningly on the novelist’s achieve- 
ment as a whole, than M. de Wyzewa 
writes in the é/ude to which I have 
here drawn attention, and from which 


I am tempted to make this further brief 


excerpt : 


The work of Dickens is so rich and varie- 
gated that different races have differently 
understood and enjoyed. To his Russian 
readers, for example, he is above all the 
creator of Little Nell, the poet of the scorned 
and the downtrodden ; and it is in this respect 
he has been the master of Dostoievsky and 
Tolstoi—and_ it would be a curiously sug- 
gestive study to discover in what way and to 
what extent Dickens’ profoundly Christian 
spirit acted on the opposite temperaments 
of these two writers. For his French 
readers, on the other hand, he is the para- 
mount revealer of a realism at once minute 
in detail and vivid in synthesis (“un réalisme 
minutieux et vivant?”) . and, to them, 


seems to have no notable followers amony 
it 1s 


the English novelists of to-day. But 





The lodgings of the six poor travellers. 
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in Germany, perhaps, that his influence 
has been most potent... . In the work 


of Dickens the foremost German novelists of 
to-day appear to have discerned, above all 
else, the veritable types and models of 
contemporary romance. 


Apropos of this foreign appreciation, I 
wonder if any of my readers has attempted 
a “foreign Dickens collection”? In a 
fit of aberration I tried it once. It was 
not (at first) the number of translations 
that daunted me: many French and a 
few German I expected. I hailed gladly 
a Portuguese Martinho da 
Londra ” in lieu of our friend Chuzzlewit, 
and welcomed an Italian edition of some 
of the Sketches ty Boz under the title 
“Tl Mistero di Orazio Sparkins.” But 
when it came to Polish and Russian I 
faltered. I had, indeed, already inglori- 
ously withdrawn, when, from ‘ Kjoben- 
havn” arrived a “Pickwick”  yclept 
*“Udtog af Pikvik-Klubbens.” For a 
moment I rallied, but a mystery in Musco- 
vite finished me. Even long afterward I 
knew no return of the craze, when a 
friend sent me from Prague a horrid-looking 
imprint of ‘‘ cweckzcy ” consonants, with 
the (kindly meant) intimation that Czrcek 
wu Krbu was the Czech for “The Cricket 
on the Hearth.” 

I have not, I regret to say, yet had 
time to read Curcek uu Krbu. © © 


** Senhor 








“THE LADY OF THE LIME WALK.” 


BY MARY M. 


GROSE., 


** Hast thou not heard it said?.... 


Thy Lady, she that was so fair, is dead !” 


” HE love of money is the root of 


all evil!” the preacher repeated 

insistently. His tone’ was 
earnest, almost accusing; but the con- 
gregation, with two exceptions, were 
unmoved by it. ‘They merely accepted 
his, or rather St. Paul’s, assertion with a 
placid unconcern. 

Denis Leighton, however, with a hasty, 
impatient movement, turned and glanced 
across the aisle to the Hall pew, where 
Viola Farnham was sitting. Neither the 
curate—nor even, it is to be feared, St. 
Paul himself—could have convinced him 
of the truth of that particular text just 
then. For he was in love, which was 
commonplace; the course of true love 
did not run smooth, which was also com- 
monplace ; but, which was less ordinary, 
the barrier to his hopes was not the want 
of money, but the possession of it. 
Therefore he disbelieved that text. “I 
only wish she hadn’t a penny,” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

‘The second exception was Viola her- 
self. At the preacher’s words a shade 
crossed her face for a moment, and she 
gave a quick sigh. And she too glanced 
across the aisle; but, checking the in- 
voluntary movement before her eyes met 
Leighton’s, turned her head away again, 
and fixed her gaze once more on the 
pulpit. 

The little church was very hot that July 
afternoon. ‘The sunlight came pouring in 
through the lancet windows on to the 
white stone walls, the red-tiled aisle, and 
plain oak benches. Farnham Cannings 
was a quiet, old-world spot ; among the 
congregation were still to be seen white- 
smocked labourers ; and the women had 
not yet given up the old-fashioned custom 
of bringing to church with their Bible 
and Prayer-book and clean handkerchief, 
a sprig of some sweet-smelling plant. The 
scent of their boys’ love and bergamot, 
the twitter of birds outside, the flickering 
shadows thrown by the great elm beside 
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the porch, the drone of a big bumble-bee 
which had strayed in through an open 
window, all seemed to combine into one 
sleepy harmonious whole. But Leighton 
was out of sympathy with it, and the 
Sunday quiet and content had no power 
to soothe him to-day as it had done two 
months ago, when he had come to Farn- 
ham Cannings for the first time. 

Two months ago. He remembered 
every detail so clearly. ‘Then—fresh from 
London—he had been charmed with the 
old-world quiet, the ‘local colour,” the 
pleasant quarters in the long, low farm- 
house, with the vine trained symmetrically 
along its yellow-washed front, which his 
artist friend Aston had looked out for 
him. 

“London in the summer is an inferno, 
Aston,” he had declared. ‘‘ Rank and 
Fashion ?—confound them, say I! They 
may keep their shops and their park and 
their carriages and pairs—we’ve got the 
true paradise down here. I love these 
wide fields, and this quaint village, the 
river and the trees, and the sleepy country 
roads that go wandering on in such a 
charming inconsequent way. No, you 
shall paint, and I’ll write, and the Rank 
and Fashion shall buy our wares and envy 
us, ... and that’s all we’ll have to do 
with them.” 

It was late on Saturday night when 
Leighton had arrived; and Aston, who 
had been in Farnham Cannings before, 
gave him his orders for the next day. 

“Tn the morning,” he had said, “ you 
go to the parish church, which is old 
and picturesque enough to please even 
you. In the afternoon local custom de- 
crees that you proceed to a new mission 
church, in a hamlet about a mile off 
across the fields. And I think if you go 
once, you will go again—why, I won’t tell 
you.” 

So to the mission church Leighton had 
gone, and after being with nuch ceremony 
shown into a front seat (intended by old 
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Perratt, the sexton, as an honour, though 
Leighton, discovering during service that 
the bench was labelled “ For the Aged 
and Infirm,” was doubtful on the point) 
had begun to look about him. 

“I thought a mission church always 
meant a draughty tin erection, with fearful 
and wonderful chairs,” he had reflected ; 
“but there’s nothing against this place, 
except its newness.” 

‘The pew on the opposite side of the 
aisle was only occupied as yet by one 
stately old lady, but the rest of the benches 
were filling up well. Leighton carelessly 
scanned the burly farmers and weather- 
beaten labourers, and the comely fresh 
countrywomen, “ Nothing very inspiring 
there,” he thought. “What can Aston 
have meant ?” 

A few minutes later, with a clatter of 
feet and much subdued whispering, the 
Sunday-school children filed in; and be- 
hind them came a tall, fair girl, who, after 
seeing her flock duly settled, advanced 
towards the front pew. She was graceful 
and slender—so much Leighton could see 
—but for the moment her face was turned 
away from him. 

“She must be the Vicar’s daughter, I 
suppose,” he reflected. Then, as she 
entered her seat, the presence of the 
stranger attracted her attention, and she 
glanced across at him—and so Leighton 
saw Viola Farnham for the first time. 

He had always laughed at the idea of 
love at first sight till then, but after that 
day he never did again. For from that 
moment his heart was Viola’s, only and 
altogether,—her charm had won upon him 
like a sweet, compelling spell. Each 
quick, graceful movement that she made, 
the proud poise of her little head, the 
clear tones of her voice, the curve of the 
sweet mouth, the droop of the long lashes 
—he saw and remembered them all. And 
her eyes, that were neither grey nor blue, 
but just the shade of the tiny lavender 
blossoms—how beautiful they were, and 
with a certain grave serenity in their depths 
that was infinitely restful, 

When the service was over he had 
followed her out into the sunshine, his 
mind full of the question of how to meet 
her again—which problem was solved 
more quickly than he had dared to hope. 
For it turned out that Aston already knew 
her: he introduced his friend, and they 
all walked homewards across the fields 
together, 


“And you must come back to tea with 
us,” the girl said. ‘* Aunt Dorothea is 
away on a round of visits, but we shall 
be delighted if you will come: shan’t we, 
Aunt Priscilla? We were so glad to hear 
you were coming down again, Mr. Aston. 
And,” turning to Leighton, “ you seem 
already less like a stranger than a friend 
—for we know your books so well.” 

“Do you?” he cried, flushing with 
pleasure. ‘‘And have you—are they——” 

“We liked them so much, and I—does 
it bore you to talk ‘shop’? or may I ask 
you about them ?—and how you work ? 
And are you going to write anything 
while you are down here?” she cried, 
half-eagerly, half-shyly, raising her deep 
eyes to his. 

So the two walked on, Aston following 
with Miss Priscilla, till they came out of 
the fields on to the high-road. Leighton 
turned as though to go to the right. 

‘This is our way,” his companion said, 
pointing in the opposite direction. 

“JT beg your pardon,” he responded, 
“T thought the other was the Vicarage 
path.” 

“So it is,” she replied, a little puzzled. 
‘* But—oh, I see. You took me for the 
Vicar’s daughter—yes, it is always so 
difficult to catch a name when one is 
introduced,” in answer to a confused 
murmur on his part; “but I am Viola 
Farnham, and this is my home,” pointing 
to a glimpse of grey walls rising amid trees. 

And a stately, beautiful old place it 
was, though it was not till later that 
Leighton learnt to know all its beauties. 
For on this first occasion they lingered 
so long in the gardens, after having tea 
on the lawn under the lime-trees, that 
there was no time to see the house itself. 

That was how Leighton’s idyll had 
begun —and afterwards each day had 
brought yet other meetings with Viola, 
each serving to deepen the first impression 
she had made upon him. He loved her 
now, not only for her sweet face and 
voice, but for her generous, tender heart, 
her courage, her thoughtfulness. He 
began to dream of a great happiness that 
might some day be his. How he would 
work and toil to win it—no waiting could 
be too long, no task too hard ! 

And Viola, too, had her dreams, though 
he did not know it. 

Then one day a chance remark of 
Aston’s had roused him from his fool’s 
paradise. 
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“What? The property is all Miss 
Viola Farnham’s ?” he cried. 

“ Absolutely,” Aston returned. ‘ Why, 
did you think it was Miss Priscilla’s, or 
her sister’s ?” 

“Ves. At least, I hadn't really thought 
about it, but if not, I fancied such an 


estate would be entailed—an absentee 
landlord, perhaps —something of the 
kind.” 

“And you probably concluded that 


Miss Viola was a glorified poor relation, 
instead of being the greatest heiress in 
the county, eh?” 

“The greatest heiress in the county !” 
The words rang in Leighton’s ears with 
a clear, cruel, mocking distinctness. All 
in a moment his hopes had vanished, 
the future that had looked so_ bright 
became a dull grey blank. For what 
had he to offer—he, who was only just 
beginning to win success? A little fame, 
the consciousness of powers that should 
win more, and a love that was honest 
and true if ever a man’s was—that was 
all. What was that, weighed against her 
beauty, her position, her wealth ? 

“A mere fortune-hunter!” He could 
hear the words said. Even she—would 
she not think so too? ‘True, he had 
loved her when he had thought her the 


Vicar’s daughter, not Miss Farnham of 


the Hall—but the inequality was too 
great. Even if she in her grace could 
overlook it, honour would hold him back. 
His hopes were ended. 

He had thought at first that he would 
leave Farnham Cannings at once, but he 
found he had not strength to tear him- 
self away; and finally he had stayed on 
as arranged before he had seen Viola. 
A few more talks with her, a few more 
hours spent beside her, a few more 
memories to carry away with him—surely 
so much he might be allowed? She 
should never know what they meant to 
him, nor what the final parting must cost. 

And so he had stayed: till now that 
parting was at hand, for this Sunday was 
his last in Farnham Cannings. ‘To- 
morrow he was to return to London. 

He had not told Viola. Would she 
be sorry? He almost thought she might ; 
yet what difference could his coming or 
going make to her? He looked across 
at her again: how calm she seemed, how 
quietly serene! No, there would be a 


touch of regret in her tone, perhaps a 
kind wish (she was always kind), and that 
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would be all. 
mean very much 

The sermon was ended at last, the 
service over. He rose and followed her 
out—glad to leave the church, for the 
very building seemed one more reminder 
of the impossible barrier to his love, 
since Viola’s money had built it. ‘Through 
the porch he went, down the flagged 
path, past the gateway, and along a few 
steps of high-road, into the first field. 

He had meant to speak to her at once, 
but now he shrank back, for this good- 
bye was hard to say. So, though she 
moved quite slowly, he was still behind 
her as she walked on up the grassy slope 
with her light firm step. 

A little to the left rose a high, thick 
hedge, overgrown with bramble and wild 
rose; to the right the green levels 
stretched on and on, broken only by 
lower hedges and a few trees, between 
which one caught the blue line of distant 
hills. Viola looked away towards them 
rather wistfully, a shadow on her fair face. 
She knew that Leighton was only a few 
steps behind her,—why did he not come 
up and speak to her, as he had been 
used to do? She had grown to look 
forward to the quiet walk home with him, 
the talk that needed no explanations, for 
each understood the other at a word, 
the golden’ silences which were _ all- 
comprehending, too. ‘Then, suddenly, she 
realised what it would be like to be with 
him—not merely for a half-hour of a 
summer’s afternoon, but—always. She 
caught her breath ; the colour came and 
went in her face, and her eyes grew 
wide and startled. ‘Through the quiet, 
sleepy, sunshiny days since he came, she 
had been drifting—drifting—— Now 
she saw clearly whither. 

She reached the iron swing-gate at the 
head of the field, and there paused—the 
least possible little pause ; but Leighton, 
following, noticed it, and it seemed to 
make the good-bye that must be said 
harder than ever. How pretty she looked, 
standing there, in her fresh, cool, lavender 
muslin, her head half-turned away, a shaft 
of sunlight flickering down through the 
elm-boughs and lighting up her wavy 
golden hair! Ah, she was moving on; 
how often he had noticed the graceful 
turn of the wrist as she swung the gate, 
the little sweep of her frock as she passed 
through; and the iron bars clanged 
behind her! 


‘* Good-bye” could not 
to her. 














Out of the dim, mysterious, murmurous gloom a slender white-robed form came gliding forward. 
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The sound seemed to rouse him, to 
force him on. ‘It must be done,” he 
muttered. Another moment, and he had 
caught her up. 

Yet he did not tell her of his going. 
As he took her hand and looked down 
at those blue-grey eyes, he became all 
at once conscious of some subtle change 
in her—a change that made his pulses 
leap and dance, and filled him with a 
wild, vague hope—vague, yet so keen 
that it was almost pain. For a few 
moments the enchantment held him; 
then it broke, as a falling glass shivers 


into fragments—and he awoke to the 
remembrance of the truth. 

“A fortune-hunter.” ‘The greatest 
heiress in the county.” He remem- 


bered. 

But it was not till the last moment 
that he said that good-bye. They had 
crossed two more fields, and were stand- 
ing side by side on the pathway before 
he told her. ‘The dusty white road lay 
at their feet, the high turf bank behind 


them threw up the outline of Viola's 
slender figure. Little almond-scented 


pink and white convolvulus blossoms 
twined themselves into a busy fringe at 
the edge of the green, with the beautiful 
satin-silver leaves of the “ traveller’s joy.” 
A great trail of pink dog-roses swung 
downwards from the hedge above, and a 
sturdy plant of yarrow seemed to be 
trying to reach up to it. Viola toyed 
absently with a sprig of the little close-set 
white flowers as she stood,. but the tough 
grey-green stem would not break easily. 
The sharp aromatic fragrance from the 
bruised stalk seemed almost to overpower 
the scent of the roses. 

“Our path separates here, doesn’t it ?” 
Leighton said. “It has been a very 
pleasant walk. Ihave had a very pleasant 
time here altogether, so pleasant that I 
am very sorry to leave Farnham Cannings. 
Saying good-bye is always hard work, 
but it has to be done. I suppose dis- 
agreeable things never can be put off, 
and all the wise people say the sooner 
they are done the better. So—good-bye, 
Miss Viola, and thank you so much for 
all your kindness! For I have to go 
back to town by the early train to- 
morrow, I am sorry to say.” 

He held out his hand, but Viola’s 
fingers were still busy with the stem of 
yarrow, and she did not look up. “ We 
shall all miss you,” she returned, a trifle 
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coldly.“ I had forgotten you were leaving 
so soon; still” (there came the tiniest 
thrill into the level tones) “our path 
need not separate—yet. Won’t you come 
up to the Hall? Aunt Priscilla was too 
tired for church, but she will be rested 
now ; she will be vexed if she does not 
see you before you go.” 

“She doesn’t know,” Leighton said to 
himself, ‘she doesn’t know how hard 
she is making it. I daren’t go. I daren't ; 
I couldn’t trust myself. ‘Thanks, Miss 
Viola,” he continued aloud, ‘it would be 
such a pleasure, but I arranged — I 
promised—I—I have to be back punctu- 
ally this afternoon, and” (trying to laugh) 
“one must do one’s duty.” 

“She doesn’t know.” Ah! but she did ! 
Leighton’s words told her nothing, but 
his face, his tone, told her all. 

The stem of yarrow broke at last 
under her impatient fingers. She was 
looking down at it as she replied: “ Yes, 
of course one must do one’s duty; but 
what 7s one’s duty? that is the point. I 
don’t think it is quite as clear as you 
seem to imagine. You—you_ should 
always look at both sides, you know, 
Haven't you forgotten that ?” 

‘There was an instant’s silence. Again 
that wild sweet hope thrilled through 
Leighton, again it sank and vanished. 
For even if a wonderful possibility that 
seemed suggested could be true, honour 
would bid him turn away. It was no 
heavenly vision, but a dazzling temptation. 
An almost overmastering temptation, 
but—— 

“One must do one’s duty,” he re- 
peated, almost roughly. 

Viola looked up. His face was white, 
and the hand he held out caught hers 
in a grasp that drove the rings into her 
fingers, but there was no faltering in his 
steady eyes. 

“Good-bye!” he said hoarsely. 

Viola’s face set and hardened then, too. 
“TI daresay you are right,” she returned. 
Punctuality is a great virtue, and no 
doubt will be its own reward.” 

Leighton shrank from the tone of 
mockery in her clear, level tones, but 
she was pitiless now. Her lips had taken 
a scornful curve, the blue-grey eyes were 
hard and repellent. 

“Ah, I have dropped my flower!” 
she continued. ‘Will you give it me? 
Thanks.” 

Half-involuntarily he had held it a 
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moment, a pathetic dumb appeal in his 
brown eyes, 

She laughed. “No, you don’t really 
want it,” she cried, slipping it into her 
belt. “It is only a poor, countrified 
thing,—it may interest you for the 
moment, but you would soon forget it 
when you went back to town. Leave 
it in its own world—it is very happy 





there—and go back to yours. Good- 
bye.” 

He tried to speak, but the words 
would not come. And she did not 


wait ; she only smiled and nodded gaily, 


and then, turning, left him standing 
there. And she never looked back—not 
once. 


After that, Leighton did not quite know 
what happened. He made his way back 
to his rooms at the old fermhouse, but, 
too restless and miserable to stay there, 
wandered out again. On he went, hour 
after hour, he neither knew nor cared 
where—on—on—mile after mile. 

It must have been eight o’clock, and 
the twilight was beginning to gather, when 
at last, finding himself fairly lost, he in- 
quired at a cottage the nearest way back 
to Farnham Cannings. 

“’Tis a good way by road, sir,” the 
woman answered, “but there’s a short 
cut: about a half-hour ’twill take ’ee. 
First turn to the left ‘ll lead ’ee into a 
grass lane. Follow ’un up, and you 
comes to a stile, and then there’s a 
field-path as goes past Farmer Heath’s, 
and on by Farnham Hall to the village. 
Leastways, if you bain’t feared o’ the 
ghost, she that’s seen, folks say, in the 
Lime Walk, back o’ the Hall? ‘There’s 
a-many as won't pass by there once 
dusk’s a-falling. All in white, they say, 
and up and down she goes, up and 
down—and never a footstep, only a 
rustle of her long gownd as she passes 
ee,” 
‘“T’m not afraid of the ghost. Thanks 
for telling me the way,” Leighton re- 
sponded. 

He had heard the story of the white 
lady before. Viola often paced up and 
down that walk in the still summer even- 
ings: he had been there with her himself 
once, and it was then that she had 
told him the old legend. After that he 
had many a time crossed the fields in 
the dusk, and, hidden by the trees, 
watched the young mistress of the Hall 
as she came and went to and fro. She 
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had never known he was there, but how 
eagerly he had watched to see the slight 
figure appear, how he had lingered to 
catch the last glimpse of it! 

“ Well, ’tis the shortest way, for sure,” 
the woman continued, adding: ‘ From 
Farnham Cannings you be, sir? Ah, 
then you'll have known her, maybe ? 
A sad pity, that ’tis. There'll be sore 
hearts at the Hall to-night. Poor lady! 
that good to all as she were. And took 
so suddent-like. Ah, a sad pity!” 

“What lady? What do you mean?” 
Leighton cried. 


“Why, John Thomas, as is stable-boy 
up at the Hall, come past ’bout an hour 
since, and telled of us—so I know it’s 
true. "Tis Miss Farnham as is dead. 
Heart, ’twas, they say. A terrible shock 
for poor Miss Priscilla—that set on her 
as she always were. But mercy, sir! 
what ails ’ee?” startled at Leighton’s 
ghastly face. 

“Dead?” he said slowly,—‘ dead?” 
and stood there dazed, shaken, stunned, 


heedless of her exclamations and _in- 
quiries—not, indeed, hearing them. Viola 
dead! It could not be true! He had 


seen her so few brief hours ago, held her 
hand, looked into her eyes. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” she had said. He had thought 
that good-bye was to be a final hopeless 
parting—yet not one so bitterly, crushingly 
absolute as this. Ah, no, not like this! 
Dead? dead? . 

He tried to rouse himself, stammered 
out a few incoherent words to the 
woman, and stumbled on. He must be 
alone—alone with this black grief, this 
blinding despair. 

“Viola, Viola!” he moaned. 
only known! And I 
might have been at her side! She asked, 
and I refused. If I had been there I 
might have helped, perhaps even have 
saved her. Oh, Viola, Viola, Viola!” 

He went blindly on (following the 
woman’s directions with unconscious 
precision), till suddenly, coming to him- 
self with a start, he realised where he 
was—close to the Lime Walk where he 
had so often stood to watch Viola—Viola, 
whose last request he had refused— 
Viola, whom he loved with all his soul 
—Viola, who was dead. 

A moment he paused, a throng of 
bitter-sweet memories pressing upon him ; 
then, advancing, stood silent (though 
shaken by a very passion of impotent 


If I had 
left her when I 
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rebellion), looking down the long shadowy 
empty aisle of trees. 

The great limes murmured and _ rustled 
above him, the scent of their numberless 
blossoms floating down like 
incense ; and slowly, slowly, as he stood 
there, the quiet odorous dusk seemed 
to creep closer, following him round ina 
strange grave stillness that forbade strife 
and tumult and hushed rebellion utterly 
—and yet seemed to be one with and 
to deepen an infinite yearning, an ever- 
strengthening longing love. Almost he 
felt as though his spirit, victorious over 
death and time, might reach Viola even 
yet, might draw her back if but for a 
moment’s space. Always, in all ages, 
there had been those who believed that 
some communion with the spirit-world 
there might be—vague, uncertain, yet 
veritable. Ah, if only he might see her 
face once more, hear her forgive him 
for she would forgive: was she not always 
so heavenly-kind ?—tell her of his love! 

“Oh, Viola, come to me!” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Let me see you, speak to you! 
If you could only know. ... My darling, 
hear me. Viola, come !” 

There fell a trembling, thrilling silence ; 
then breaking it, a light footstep, a faint 
rustle—and out of the dim, mysterious, 
murmurous gloom a slender white-robed 
form came gliding forward, closer, closer 
yet—pausing, tremulous and uncertain, so 
near that he could see her face, white 
and sad, yet sweet as ever—Viola’s. At 
first, awed and breathless, he dared not 
speak nor stir. ‘Then, moved by an 
over-mastering impulse, he held out his 
hands to her like a child to its mother. 

“Viola, forgive me! I love you so—I 
loved you all the time,” he said brokenly. 

And she—ah, the bewildering, un- 
dreamed-of joy that swept over him 
then—drew yet nearer. Her little hands 
touched his, she looked up at him with 
parted lips, and sweet soft liquid pathetic 
eyes. “Yes, if you will only stay, and 
help me,” she whispered very low. 

For an instant he hardly dared to 
believe the truth—feared lest the face he 
loved might yet vanish from his sight, the 
clinging touch of the slender fingers be 
loosened, and the bitter loss and loneli- 
ness return more. Only for a 
moment: then he knew, knew beyond 
all possibility of doubt, with an_ utter 
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content that needed no explanations, that 
this was no spirit, no shadowy vision, 
but Viola—Viola, her own sweet self. 
“You will not leave me again?” she 
murmured presently. ‘You won’t say 
good-bye to me now, and go back to 


London and forget me? Promise! Ah, 
I wanted you so this afternoon. It was 
so terrible, such a shock! Poor Aunt 


Dorothea !” 

Leighton started—he understood now 
what had happened. 

“She was to have come home in a 
day or two,” Viola went on. “She was 
at Crowe Hall, you know, only twelve 
miles away, and yet we could not be 
with her in time—it was all over in a 
moment. It seems wrong for us two 
to have this great happiness when there 
is such trouble—yet indeed, indeed | 
do grieve too. Did you think I was 
the white lady when I came to you out 
of the shadow, Denis?” 

“No, I had forgotten the ghost. I 
was thinking of nothing in heaven or 
earth but you, Viola.” 

“And I was longing so for you. The 
news had only just come when I got 
home this afternoon, and I felt so fright- 
ened, so alone! ‘Lhey had not dared to 
tell Aunt Priscilla, and I had to break 
it to her. And her grief! I have been 
with her ever since; but at last she was 
quieter—and then (the house seemed so 
dark, so altered somehow) I slipped out 
here, where it was calm and_ peaceful. 
And all at once I saw you—you said my 
name—I heard you speak. And your 
face !—why did you look like that, Denis, 
and how did you know’ what had 
happened ?” 

“T did not know; at least, a woman 
told me, but I did not understand. She 
said ‘ Miss Farnham,’ and I thought... 
oh, Viola, I thought it was—you!” 

“And but for that you would have 
gone far away, and never spoken? Ah, 
no, don’t look like that again! Forget 
it—what you thought—or at least, 
remember it only—a_little—sometimes, 
just to keep you from being so proud, 


(and so cruel) again. For there must 
be no more good-byes like to-day’s, 
Denis dear.” 

And there never were. The shadow 


of Death had conquered pride ; and now 
Love held it captive. 








SOME PRECURSORS 


SIR F. C. 


OGENES, a Light upon many 
Subjects, was remarkable for its 


a 
, 
very close imitation of the style of 


all the regular Punch artists of that time, 


““ MIR. PUNCH.” 






AND COMPETITORS. 
BY 

BURNAND. 

EH; 

The date of the first appearance of 
Diogenes is January 8th, 1853, just eleven 
years and a half after that of Punch, which 
was July 17th, 1841. It was, as far as I 
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In THE StyLe oF LEECH. 


especially of Doyle and Leech. The 
impudence of it is marvellous, its clever- 
ness undeniable, as not a few of the 
drawings are calculated to deceive even 
the elect. 





CARTOON FKUOM D/OGENES. 








can ascertain, the first direct and unblush- 
ingly avowed imitation of Punch, not only 
in its general “make-up,” its form and 
its arrangement, but most especially in its 
illustrations and cartoons, ‘The similarity 
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is in many instances so striking that, if the 
title of the paper be concealed, the ‘cut ” 
judiciously selected, and the signature of 
the artist hidden, an expert in such matters, 
it is safe to predict, will be deceived, or 
at least at the first glance he will be in- 
clined to credit Leech with a figure drawn 
by one of his skilful imitators. I won’t 
charge them with being consciously “ un- 
principled,” as I am under the impression 
that they were rather proud of their 
imitations. 

A propos of imitators, I may be permitted 
to put Diogenes aside for a while in order 
to record how, within my own personal 
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in his nature; Frank Marshall, who was a 
clever young amateur in light literature 
and drama, Alfred Thompson (who after- 
wards started Zhe Mask), Frederick Clay 
(the composer), and “'lommy” Bowles, 
now T. G. Bowles, M.P., who quitted Zhe 
Tomahawk in order to “run” Vanity Fair, 
of which, with the aid of the inimitable 
and eccentric Bohemian of Bohemians, 
Carlo Pellegrini for cartoonist, he soon 
made a great success. 

But Matt Morgan was the only artist on 
the Zomahawk. His cartoons in colour 
were decidedly striking, and, when quite 
original in design, were rather overladen 
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THE LITERARY AND ARTISTIC STAFF OF D/JOGENES. 


experience, a very sharp and uncommonly 
amusing young artist named Matt Morgan 
used to glory in his ‘ dodges” for 
imitating certain figures for which Tenniel 
had a spécialité in Punch. Matt Morgan 
used to share a studio with a youth- 
ful Buckstone, one of the celebrated 
comedian’s very large family, in Berners 
Street, and was called in to do the 
cartoons and any other pictorial work that 
might be required for the embellishment 
of Zhe Tomahawk, “a Saturday journal 
of Satire,” started in 1870 by Arthur W. 
a Beckett, assisted by his elder brother 
Gilbert & Beckett, one of the brightest, 
cleverest, and most originally humorous 
of writers, with just a spice of cynicism 


with details. Having occasion, however, 
to draw political personages, British Lions, 
Britannias, and such-like  stock-in-irade 
figures, he made no secret of the fact that 
he went to Tenniel’s pictures for his 
models, and, as he said to me, ‘‘ You 
couldn’t find better anywhere.” ‘This was 
absolutely true. Matt also showed me 
what was zs method of serving 7” statu 
pupillari to John Tenniel. He took one of 
his master’s cartoons, some tracing-paper 
and a pencil,—that was all. Then he got 
on the tracks of Tenniel’s lion and traced 
him; then he worked Britannia’s lines 
in the same manner. Result—a Matt- 
“ Morganatic marriage” in artful cartoon- 
ing. Of Zhe Tomahawk 1 may have 
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something to say later ; and passing over Imitation, as we all know, is the sincerest 
for a time Zhe Man in the Moon, The form of flattery. In this sense Punch 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM DIJOGENES. 
In THE STYLE OF RICHARD DoyLe. 


Word with Punch, and other members — has had many flatterers, but among them 
of the opposition to which I shall return, no imitator so servile as was Diogenes in 
I will now resume our study of Diogenes. 1853. As this date synchronises with my 
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first year at Trinity, Cambridge (I went 
up in the October term of that year, 
being within six weeks of my eighteenth 
birthday), I have a pretty vivid and 
fairly accurate recollection of what caught 
my fancy in the light literature and 
drama of that day. 


the writers and artists on its staff, in 
which the artist, Bennett, gives a capital 
likeness of himself supporting on the 
open palm of his right hand a little owl, 
which was, as I have already pointed out, 
his usual signature, at least on Diogenes. 

Watts Phillips, a 





Now, though I quite 
remember hearing 
of Diogenes, yet I 
cannot distinctly 
call to mind having 
seen one of its num- 
bers at that parti- 
cular period. At 
the Pitt Club at 
Cambridge — which 
was only a reading- 
room in those days 
—all the principal 
papers were pro- 
vided, but I do not 
remember seeing it 
there; whereas I 
well remember 
Punch week — by 
week. Examining 
Diogenes now, I 








burlesque likeness, 
comes next to him ; 
but the others, evi- 
dently likenesses, I 
am unable to place, 
as, being at that 
period merely an 
undergraduate, =I 
had no _ personal 
knowledge of these 
{OUT alist 1:¢ 
celebrities. | Watts 
Phillipsand Bennett 
I came to know 
later on, and I fancy 
that the short man 
in the front row of 
this comic dasso- 
relievo is intended 
for William Brough, 








see that it would 
have been quite 
possible to casually 
pass it over at a newspaper stall or on a 
club table as some number of Peach that 
I had already seen. Never were there 
such unblushing imitations as these car- 
toons by Watts Phillips, McConnell, and 
Doyle-like pictures by Bennett, who signed 
with an owl Watts Phillips was less of 
an imitator than McConnell, whose large 
cartoon of “Strikes” (Diogenes, No. 33, 
1853, vol. ii.) seems to be a composition 
in which the figures are individually copied 
from Leech. ‘The Owl, with or without a 
“B” on it, was the signature of Charles 
H. Bennett, an evident copyist of Dicky 
Doyle, whose pencil some twelve years 
after this date was to be devoted entirely 
to the service of Mr. Punch. But by 
that time Bennett had acquired an 
eccentric style of his own, and Dvogenes, 
with some other “ comics ” for which he 
had occasionally drawn, suffering from 
“defective circulation,” had gone into a 
rapid decline and been buried, without 
their untimely decease causing a single 
pang to an unsympathetic public for 
which they had done their best to cater. 
In the illustrated heading to the second 
volume of Dvogenes we have portraits of 


ILLUSTRATION FROM D/JOGENES. 


In THE StyLeE oF RicHaRD Doy Le, of whom 


one of the witty 
“ Brothers Brough,” 
Lionel 

Brough, the clever 
comedian of our own time, is the sole 
survivor. The jleader of this Diogenic 
band, represented as carrying an_ ink- 
stand, somewhat reminds me of John 
3ridgeman, author of several farces and 
libretti. He is one of the few men who, 
when I knew him a few years later, cul- 
tivated a big beard, and had, I believe, 
worm it from a very early period. One 
of the others in this sketch is probably 
Robert Brough, whom I never met ; and 
contributors to the paper were Frank 
Talfourd and his friend W. P. Hale, 
E. L. Blanchard, and Sutherland Edwards. 
I doubt if “young Tom Hood” or “H. J. 
Byron” were on Diogenes, which must 
have been “before their time,” though 
they both commenced work pretty early, 
and certainly five or six years before 1 
came on the scene. 

On the front page of the second volume 
there is a small cut signed by, as I think, 
McConnell, which, but for that, might 
be mistaken for a rough sketch by John 
Leech. Later, on p. 234, Diogenes, Vol. ii., 
is a picture signed “ Watts Phillips”; which 
gives a clear indication of the influence of 
Leech on contemporary draughtsmen, as$ 
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does the cartoon “An April Fool,” also 
by Watts Phillips, which is to be found 
in the fourteenth number of Diogenes. 
Dicky Doyle has an imitator without a 
signature (at p. 255, vol. il. of Déogenes) ; 
and Bennett gives a thorough Dicky 
Doyleian page in Y* Lorde Mayre hys 
Showe as itte sholde bee (vol. ii., p. 241). 
With the exception of Bennett, the 
artists from time to time seem to have 
varied their signatures, and frequently 
“Watts Phillips” writes his name in full. 
Apropos of the name of this artist and 
dramatist, H. J. Byron suggested that ‘“‘ if 
an advertisement were wanted as startling 
as was the one then to be seen on all the 
hoardings in largest possible letters asking 
‘Who’s Griffiths?’ it could be at once 
supplied by posting up ‘ Watts Phillips ?’” 
The answer to “ Who’s Griffiths ?” was 
given in another line, “‘The Safe Man,” 
but at the time Byron uttered this 
witticism no one could apply the answer 
to the dramatist, whose only great success, 
as far as I remember, was Zhe Dead 
Heart, produced by Ben Webster at the 
Adelphi. But revenons a nos moutons. 
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time could have ranked with men of 
genius as were Leech, Doyle, and Tenniel 
on Punch. It was only long after the 
secession of Doyle and the death of 
Leech, that a vacancy could be found on 
the staff of amiable Mr. Punch for the 
eccentric artist Charles H. Bennett, who, 
having commenced, as has been seen, by 
imitating Doyle, arrived at a style which 
he made all his own. 

In 1832 appeared Punchinello, price 
one penny, with small cuts by Robert 
Cruikshank. It had not, as far as I can 
ascertain, a long existence ; but the title 
was revived March 4th, 1854, as that of 
a new comic paper, price one penny. It 
was considerably larger than Punch, being 
about the size of Mr. Labouchere’s 7ruth 
at the present time. ‘The first illustration 
represents the Czar Nicholas fleeing 
before the fire of the English troops. 
The resemblance between this Czar and 
the Czar in Tenniel’s subsequent cartcons 
dealing with the war seems to me 
accidental, seeing that both artists were 
drawing from one and the same model, 
unless the Punchinello artist founded his 
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In THE StyLe or LEECH 


Diogenes was certainly bright in_ its 
articles, and its artists were talented. 
Bennett excepted, they never at any 


drawing on Tenniel’s, March 11th, 1854. 
In the second number of Punchinello, 
however, Leech’s types of sailor and 
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soldier are closely imitated by a draughts- 
man without a signature. In the number 
for October 21st, 1854, the “hidden 
hand” puts his name to the very worst 
of the imitative cartoons, and that name 
is ‘* Webb.” Punchinello was discon- 
tinued November 11th, 1854. 

In 1845, just four years after Mr. 
Punch’s first appearance (June 17th, 
1841), and when he was “ going strong” 
—to go much stronger hereafter—George 
Cruikshank started 


illustrated by Henning, Hine, and Sala— 
all journalistic literary men working in 
the same galley with the staff of the Punch 
men. In his “Introduction” to this 
book Albert Smith says: 

“We have called it 4 Bowl of Punch, 
firstly, because some of the ingredients— 
altered, however, and freshly illustrated— 
first appeared before the public in that 
periodical ; and secondly, that it might be 
a companion to Zhe Wassail Bow/, which 

we brewed four or 





his Zadble-Book, to 
which ‘Thackeray 
contributed, while 
Gilbert 4 Beckett 
was its “literary 
editor.” From this 
fact it has been 
assumed that Gil- 
bert a Beckett 
quitted the Punch 
staff to take up this 
appointment ;_ but 
this isnot so. Mr. 
Punch’s men were 
then on the best of 
terms with George 
Cruikshank, who, 
however, was never 
a “Punch artist”; 
though, as Mr. 


Layard records, “a 

cunning little wood- SSs=— 

cut” by George NSS SS 
Cruikshank was |; SSS 


SSSss 
SSS 


used by the pro- 
prietors of Punch 
on the inside of 
that paper for 
“purposes of ad- 
vertisement.” 





THE MAD CZAR’S SONG. 





five years ago,” etc. 

This shows that 
Albert Smith and 
his collaborateurs 
were still on friendly 
terms with “ The 
Sage of Fleet 
Street.” The small 
illustrations to this 
little book are 
excellent. Some 
are signed with 
initials ; but the 
majority are un- 
signed, though I 
fancy I can distin- 
guish George 
Augustus Sala’s 
very fine and rather 
French-style work 
from that of the 
others. Albert 
Smith’s = [Vassazl 
Bowl (Richard 
Bentley) had, how- 
ever, appeared in 
1843, five years 
before. Zhe 
Romance of a Mince 
Pie, by Angus B. 








Mark Lemon, 
Douglas Jerrold, 
Horace Mayhew, 
Shirley Brooks (not at that time on Punch, 
though perhaps occasionally contributing), 
Albert Smith, with Angus Reach, were 
among the contributors to the ZadbZe-Book. 
Also, this venture of Cruikshank’s was 
“published at the Punch Office, 92, Fleet 
Street,” a fact that is in itself strong 
evidence of the friendly feeling existing 
between these light /térateurs at that 
period, 

In 1848 Albert Smith brought out 4 
Bow! of Punch, a smart little book portable 
size for pocket. It was published by 
* PD, Boyne, 86, Fleet Street,” and was 


DRAWING BY TENNIEL IN PUNCH, 
MARCH 11TH, 1854 


Reach, with illus- 
trations by Phiz 
(Habtiot KK. 
Browne) appeared in 1848, also brought 
out by the publishers of Pusch. 

As the staff of Punch began, so it 
remained, with the exception of Albert 
Smith, who, though he was one of their 
collaborateurs in work and a notable boon 
companion in their hours of relaxation, 
yet was never, as far as I can ascertain, 
one of the inner circle, yclept the staff, 
assisting the Editor at the weekly Round 
Table dinner. Mark Lemon recounted 
to me the circumstances of Albert 
Smith’s leaving Punch, which were not 
very creditable to him, as it was charged 
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against him that he had adapted articles 
from the French (he was well up in all 
light French literature, and was_ well 
acquainted with French journalistic 
artists) and had passed them off on the 
innocent and confiding Mark Lemon as 
his own original contributions. ‘That 
is the story as I remember it. Albert 
had never got on with Jerrold, who 
considered him from a literary point of 
view exactly what he suggested when 
saying that Albert Smith when signing 


Guardsman, and to those interested in 
theatrical and light literary matters ; and 
it employed French artists for its illustra- 
tions which were very unsatisfactory. In 
one way this opposition was laudable, 
insomuch that it was original: it did not 
imitate the shape, size, or frontispiece of 
Punch ; it was totally different from Punch 
in appearance, as it was in its articles, 
which dealt chiefly with life in London— 
especially the ‘‘fast life”—the theatres 
and entertainments, and merely touched 

















THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S STATUE ON THE EVENING 
OF THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


From The Man tn the Moon. 


“A. S.’ only told two-thirds of the 
truth.” Detesting Jerrold, he at once 
became the bitter enemy of Punch and 
of all Punch men, except the easy-going 
Bohemian Horace Mayhew, and brought 
out Zhe Man in the Moon in declared 
opposition to Punch. “The Men in the 
Moon” made no secret of their deadly 
purpose, and attacked Punch with asperity. 
What on earth did the public care about 
these “quarrels of authors”? Not one 
rap. Zhe Man in the Moon appealed 
rather to fast men about town, to the 
rapid Stock Exchange man, the youthful 


in the lightest possible manner on politics, 
for which I should say neither Angus 
Reach nor Albert Smith cared a dump, 
the only one among the ‘ Men in the 
Moon ” interested in the political events 
of the day being Shirley Brooks, who, 
left out in the cold by Mark Lemon, 
revenged -himself by never losing any 
opportunity of fiercely attacking Mark 
and his men, until Jerrold, so it is said, 
suggested that the best method of silencing 
this uncommonly sharp and clever dog 
was to treat him according to the well- 
known recipe for cooking hare attributed 
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““PUNCH'S LIFE BOY,” DEDICATED TO J. LEECH. 


From 7he Man in the Moon, 


to Mrs. Glass in her cookery 
book, and ‘first catch” your 
Shirley Brooks and then serve 
him up for the Punch table. On 
this advice the chef, Mark Lemon, 
acted ; whereupon Shirley, sud- 
denly amenable, yielded to the 
irresistible voice of the charmer, 
charming so well and wisely, and 
quitted Zhe Man in the Moon 
and all “tthe Minions of the 
Moon” to shine as a star of the 
very first magnitude in the Punch 
system of the Bradbury and 
Evans Firmament. 

It is worth while here to show 
some average specimens of the 
“rather humorous” but very 
weak artistic side of Albert 
Smith’s Zhe Man in the Moon, 
which but for this blemish 
might possibly have enjoyed an 
extension of public favour. The 
first year’s, or first year-and-a- 
halfs numbers, of Zhe Man in 
the Moon were edited by Albert 
Smith and Angus B. Reach, 
with illustrations by Phiz, Henry 
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Meadows, Hine, Nicholson, 
Thomas <A. Mayhew, 
Smyth, Cham, ‘‘andothers.” 
Who were included in ‘‘ and 
others” it is difficult to 
ascertain: perhaps Watts 
Phillips, but, as Mr. Toots 
says, “It’s of no conse- 
quence.” Albert Smith, 
cordially disliking Jerrold, 
as with equal cordiality 
Jerrold disliked him, and 
attributing his dismissal 
from Punch to Jerrold’s 
enmity, was, naturally 
enough, furious with Puach, 
and Reach bore no good 
will towards “the Punch 
men,” with whom at an 
earlier time he, as well as 
Albert, had been associated. 
To the majority of my 
readers the old story of 
Thackeray and Reach will 
probably be familiar, but 
for the minority it may be 
here given. During dinner 
Angus Reach had _pro- 
tested against Thackeray’s 




















PARODY OF HABLOT K. BROWNE'S ILLUSTRATION 
TO DOMBEY & SON, 
From The Man in the Moon, 
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mispronouncing his name, who, instead of 
calling him “ Ré&ch,” had more than once 
addressed him as * Mr. Reach,” as though 
it rhymed with “screech” or “ speech.” 
Thackeray apologised, excusing himself 
by saying that Scotch names were always 
a difficulty to him, and so temporarily the 
subject dropped. At dessert, however, a 
plate of peaches being opposite Angus, 
the author of ‘‘ Peg of Limavoddy,” un- 
able to resist the temptation of a rhyme, 
politely called out from his end of the 
table : 

My dear Mr. Réach 

Will you pass me a peach ? 
To which the gentleman thus addressed 
is credited with the reply: 

Not from vour Péachéry, 

Mr. Makepeach Thackeray. 


I give it as it was handed down to me 
from two totally distinct sources, of which 
the first did not provide Reach’s retort. 
I am bound in honesty to add _ that, 
while I implicitly believe in Thackeray’s 
couplet, I ‘hae my doots” about Reach’s 
rhyming retort. 

Angus Reach was never on the Punch 
staff, and therefore never at “the Punch 
table.” When Albert Smith used to be 
a regular ‘outside contributor” to Punch, 
there were in those days many informal 
convivial meetings which had _ nothing 
whatever to do with the regular “‘ business 
dinners” of the paper. At that period 
there was still a clinging to ‘ taverns,” 
and convivial dinners and suppers were 
less the exception than the rule (‘‘ Rule’s,” 
by the way, was the oyster shop, where 
also they would congregate) in and about 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden and 
Fleet Street. 

The Man in the Moon came in with a 
new year, but without a date. ‘lo fix it 
I examine an article headed “ The Panto- 
mimes.” It falls foul of pantomime as 
a form of entertainment, “the reign” of 
which ‘is evidently at an end.” King 
Pantomime, like Charles the Second, 
must apologise to the public for being 
“so long a-dying,” for this announcement 
of his weak state was made at the begin- 
ning of 1847, and if you go to Drury 
Lane in 1903 you will find the monarch 
very much alive, with a more gorgeous 
and crowded court than ever. 

I fix the appearance of Zhe Man in the 
Moon in January 1847 because the one 
exception made by Zhe Aoon’s dramatic 
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critic to all the Christmas pieces that 
have just been started was in favour of 
Mr. Planche’s “sparkling burlesque Zhe 
Lnvisible Prince, at the Haymarket, which 
will certainly outlive all the others.” Now 
The Invisible Prince, which was an “ ex- 
travaganza,” not a “ burlesque,” was “ pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, December 26th, 
1846.” So we may very fairly fix the date 
of Zhe Man in the Moon’s appearance at 
January 1847, as in 1846 those who now 
enlisted as ‘* Minions of the Moon” were 
co-operating with Punch’s artists and 
writers. Zhe Man in the Moon started 
with a folding-up picture, the first of a 
series entitled “Mr. Crindle’s Rapid 
Career,” by H. G. Hine, who seems to 
have been responsible, in the first volume, 
for most of the drawings. ‘The hand of 
the French caricaturist, ‘‘ Cham” (Count 
Amadeée de Noé), is easily discernible. 

The Man in the Moon took the earliest 
opportunity of attacking Pusch, as might 
have been expected; but that Albert 
Smith, who had so recently dramatised 
The Battle of Life, should have attacked 
or countenanced an attack on Dickens 
(not personally, but his work) in an 
amusingly severe article headed ‘An 
Inquest on the late Master Paul Dombey,” 
seems to me to be evidence of there being 
at this time “strained relations ” between 
them. 

In Zhe Man in the Moon’s “ Noctes 
Northumbrienses,” clearly by Shirley 
Brooks, we have (vol. i. p. 258) Shirley 
himself represented in the smoking-room 
of the Museum Club in conversation with 
Albert Smith and Angus Reach discussing 
the theatres at Easter, the drama generally, 
and their own pieces in particular! The 
dialogue ends by Albert Smith going off 
to hear Puritani at Covent Garden and 
Angus to hear the same opera at Lumley’s 
(ze. Her Majesty’s), It was Grisi and 
Mario v. Jenny Lind. 

In the third volume Albert Smith has 
dropped out of the editorship of Ze Man 
in the Moon, which is now carried on by 


Angus B. Reach alone. ‘There is the 
same list of artists; Pumch is still the 


object of attack, and there is a burlesque 
of “ Dombey and Son: Part the best and 
last,” with a picture by some one signing 
with a complicated ‘* W. J.” which so re- 


sembles the manner of the real illustrator 
of Dickens’s “ Dombey” that at first sight 
it will be taken for ‘* Phiz’s ” 
\\. browne s) own handiwork. 


(ze. Hablot 
In vol. iv. 
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the folding-picture serial is continued, 
but the artist’s name is not, as heretofore, 
given inthe index. /xch is still attacked, 
less virulently than at first, and Dickens’s 
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hold it had on Albert Smith and _ his 
allies, and that all helped in a work of 
charity. I do not know that this was so ; 
it is only a surmise. At all events Ze 





Christmas book Zhe Haunted Man is Man in the Moon was dead and buried, 
burlesqued. And this brings us, therefore, and Mr. Punch was going on better than 
to the Christ- ever, neither 
mas of 1848, jubilant nor 
when Zhe offensively 


Haunted Man 
was published. 

Then ap- 
pears the an- 
nouncement 


that Zhe Man 


in the Moon 
“will appear 
weekly. ‘The 


first volume of 
the new series 
to be pub- 
lished on 
Saturday, the 
gth of June, 
1849.” In 
this. f1fth 
volume Albert 


triumphant. 
When _ Albert 
Smith | started 
The Month 
on his own 
account he, 
whether  wit- 
tingly or with- 
out malice 
prepense, ap- 
propriated a 
title which had 
been used by 
Gilbert Abbott 
a Beckett when 
editing a pub- 
lication en- 


titled Zhe 





Smith is men- 
tioned as ‘* our 
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Almanackh of 
the Month: a 








former editor 
and present 
right good 
friend.” 
Whether it 
was during the existence of Zhe Man 
in the Moon, or after its decease, that 
Albert Smith started Zhe Month, | 
cannot precisely determine. I have been 
able to obtain only one copy of Zhe 
Month, in which Leech did a few illus- 
trations for a story by Albert Smith. 
This story was stopped in mid career, 
disappearing with Zhe Month itself. From 
the fact of Leech having furnished such 
drawings, I suppose the old enmity had 
come to an end and that Albert Smith 
was on fairly friendly terms with Mark 
Lemon and the Punch staff ; and perhaps 
it may have been that with the illness of 
Angus B. Reach, when so many literary 
men and artists clubbed together to 
assist him, the anti-Puach mania lost the 


From The Man in the Moon, 


THE SAILOR KING. 
SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Review of 
Evervthing 
and Everyboty, 
published at 
the Punch 
office, 85, Fleet Street, in 1846. In this 
amusing little A/manack many of the 
articles are signed by Percival Leigh, 
Shirley Brooks, Angus B. Reach, Horace 
Mayhew, Mark Lemon, Gilbert A. 
a Beckett, and “A. W.” (Willes ?). The 
illustrations were by Dicky Doyle at 
his very best. 

Of these contributors, Leigh, Mayhew, 
Lemon, and a Beckett were on the staff 
of Punch; Shirley Brooks and Angus B. 
Reach were not, in this restricted sense, 
“ Punch men,” but, as I have already 
shown, they were at this time on very 
friendly terms with those against whom, 
subsequently under the leadership of 
Albert Smith, they were going to fight 
@ outrance. 
































Mr. Frank Podmore. 
Photo by F. Hollyer. 
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MASTER WORKERS. 
“SHALL WE LIVE AGAIN?” 


ITT, MR. 


FRANK PODMORE AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


There is a rationalist criticism which examines everything from the lofty height of its own 
conceit, rejecting all that does not happen to have an obvious reason and an immediate justification, 
And there is a scientific or historic criticism which is full of caution and of reverence, which recogmses 
that for all phenomena which have appeared in the world there must be a justification of some 
sort, and that what has been nobly thought and strongly felt in the past is almost sure to have 


roots going down to what is best and most durable in man. 


HE last article in this series led 
up to the most fascinating and 
bewildering of all subjects en- 

gaging the energies of men. Sir William 
Crookes suggested things, rather than said 
them ; and I was conscious in writing the 
article of that sense of disappointment 
which must, I fear, have been the sad 
experience of the majority of those who 
read the paper. Professor Crookes, like 
Nature, half revealed and half concealed 
the truth within. We stood on the 
physical plane with eyes set upon the 
spiritual, as men may stand on the earth 
looking up to the stars; we could speak 
about it, we could suggest the possibility 
of an ultimate communion, we could even 
hint at the manner in which communica- 
tion might be brought about ; but there 
was no clear word, no distinct and 
emphatic decision, no vigorous yes or no. 
The star was there, but we ourselves were 
pinned to the earth. 

I was encouraged by a number of my 
friends in whose company I met Sir 
William Crookes shortly after the writing 
of the last article—and, indeed, by Sir 
William himself—to pursue the subject 
in another direction. Professor Crookes 
was infinitely more suggestive on this 
occasion (he knew himself beyond the 
reach of my notebook), throwing out 
such glorious ideas as filled us all with 
enthusiasm for the future of psychical 
research. And so I went, thus encouraged, 
to the author of ‘‘ Modern Spiritualism,” 
to obtain definite knowledge on the 
subject which Professor Crookes had 
adumbrated rather than discussed, and 





‘to learn as exactly as possible the point 


at which modern inquiry in.this region 
now stands, 
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PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER. 


For some years Mr, Frank Podmore 
has been a thorn in the flesh to the more 
credulous members of the  Psychical 
Research Society. If the supernatural 
is laid by its supernatural heels, nothing 
will convince him of its supersensuous 
reality till he has set it up in the witness- 
box and subjected it to such a cross- 
examination as would shake the evidence 
of a police-constable. If there is the 
smallest excuse for believing the super- 
natural to be natural, Mr. Podmore 
seizes upon that point, holds it tightly 
in his two hands, and so escapes gladly 
and triumphantly from the antipathetic 
supernormal. I do not mean that he is 
the only member of the Psychical Research 
Society who is so informed with the 
critical faculty, nor do I set him up 
as the most distinguished representative 
of psychical inquiry in a body which 
numbers among its members such men as 
the Bishop of Ripon, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Professor William James, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Dr. Milne Bramwell and Lord Rayleigh. 
Indeed, Mr. Podmore was unwilling at 
first to accept my proposal that he 
should talk to me about this matter, lest 
he should seem to assume a right of 
spokesmanship which did not belong to 
him. At most he could claim, he ex- 
plained, the position of sceptic-in-chief to 
the Psychical Research Society ; his posi- 
tive contributions to the long course of 
experimental research carried on by the 
Society since its foundation in 1882 were 
insignificant compared with the achieve- 
ments of some of his colleagues, Dr. 
RK. Hodgson, Professor W. T. Barrett, and 
that distinguished trinity of Cambridge 
men, the last of whom joined the 
majority just two years ago—Edmund 
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Gurney, Henry Sidgwick, and Frederic 
Myers. It was only after my assurance 
that I would make his position plain 
that he yielded to my request and 
talked freely about his work in psychical] 
research. 

‘This work has been entirely destructive, 
and his last two volumes are declared 
by some to be the ultimate word on the 
subject of spiritualism. Certainly no one 
has written the history of spiritualism in 
so luminous a manner; and it is by this 
exhaustive and comprehensive inquiry, 
and its singularly judicial character, that 
I justify the inclusion of Mr. Podmore 
among the master-workers of the modern 
world. For it is now pretty generally 
admitted by educated men that psychical 
inquiry is a noble and a worthy branch of 
science, and some even go further and 
declare that in no other sphere of the intel- 
lect is man likely to come upon the nexus 
which will ultimately make a unity of 
religion, science, and philosophy. ‘To most 
of us it is, at any rate, by far the most 
enchanting of all intellectual efforts, and I 
am happy to know that a great number of 
men engaged in this work approve of my 
selection of Mr. Podmore as its spokesman 
on this occasion. 

Let me begin the subject by an analogy 
which Mr. Podmore has adapted from a 
figure of Frederic Myers. ‘The brain of 
man is like a room in a factory: from 
wall to wall is the movement of machinery 
—every wheel, every bolt, every screw, 
every crank, playing its part in the general 
labour: and, it is important to note, some 
of the machinery is of an ancient date, 
while other parts of it are comparatively 
new. Above this jumble of moving wheels, 
this rhythmic movement of the whole 
machine, hangs from the ceiling a single 
lamp, illuminating but a tiny area of the 
room; on some of the wheels it casts a 
bright light, on others only a ghostly 
glimmer, while the greater part of the 
sounding chamber is left in outer darkness. 
This little lamp is Consciousness. 

In the present state of knowledge we 
are ignorant, not merely of the greater part 
of our organic life, but of an enormous area 
of our psychic life, and even of our purely 
intellectual faculties. ‘The brain in this 
huge area is at work, steadily and relent- 
lessly moulding our character, steadily 
and relentlessly controlling our destinies, 
—but we are unconscious of it, we know 
nothing about it, the majority of us are 


even unaware of its existence. It is the 
realisation of this tremendous fact which 
has produced the caution and reverence 
o. modern scientific criticism. It is 
probably responsible for the statement of 
Sir Oliver Lodge that ‘‘the highest science 
and the truest theology must ultimately 
be mutually consistent.” It is probably 
responsible for the complete rejection of 
the laborious destructive criticism of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica, because, as one 
writer puts it, “throughout the whole 
inquiry it is presupposed that the normal 
experience of the average man in this 
every-day world is the canon whereby we 
can infallibly mark out the limits of 
possibility of the credible happening 
throughout the centuries. Science is 
beginning to fight shy of that word 
“normal.” It is a beast of a word. It 
is the sluggish man’s excuse for his 
paralysing conservatism, the base on 
which he erects his gloomy gospel of 
obscurantism. Who will be rash enough to 
define that smug and vacant term? ‘There 
is no normality, as there is no finality, 
in man’s experience. ‘The limited energy 
of our consciousness produces the illusion 
of normality, but in truth it has no 
existence ; and every fresh discovery of 
science opens a gate into the asphodel 
meadows of the infinite. ‘“ For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part; but 
when that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away.” 

Now the work of the Psychical Research 
Society, as Mr. Podmore conceives it, 
is to swing the little hanging lamp of 
Consciousness till its rays explore the 
farthest corner of the labouring-room. 
3it by bit, for—so far as we can judge— 
the energy of consciousness is not illimit- 
able; bit by bit, till we have learned at 
least something more of the influence and 
functions of the brain. ‘The hypnotic 
trance, visions in the crystal, the study of 
automatic processes, all these shift, if 
only by a little, the focus of light. It 
may be that it is beyond our power to 
extend the illumination over the whole 
area of the activities of the Ego ; it may 
be that our very mortality lies in this 
feeble range of consciousness, and that 
we shall go down to the grave in the 
sublimest oblivion of ourselves; but, 
however that may be, it is at least 
possible to attempt the extension of that 
consciousness, and, as the lamp swings, 
is not fixed rigid!y to the roof, it is 
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justifiable for the most devout Christian 
to suppose that it is in the purposes of 
God that we should make the attempt. 
At present it is wholly impossible for any 
man to know himself. Consider what 
that means. 

With this great tract of intelligence 
unexplored in man, it is unphilosophical 
in the highest degree to make use of 
any such term as “supernatural” or 
“ miraculous.” And, by the same token, 
it is possible to escape from every 
manifestation of spiritual existence with 
the excuse that it is probably cerebral. 
“We cannot tell; it may be a message 
from the dead, but it is much more likely 
to be some unguessed activity of the 
subliminal consciousness.” So argue the 
agnostics among the psychical inquirers. 
And who can gainsay them ? 

Mr. Podmore’s present position is this. 
Evidence for messages from the dead is 
bad. We are in absolute ignorance of 
the spirit world. And—all the known 
phenomena of spiritualism are explicable 
on physical grounds. He has arrived at 
this conclusion after the most exhaustive 
inquiry, after a prolonged and unbiassed 
examination of all the evidence for occult 
phenomena ; but while he thus destroys 
the mystery of spiritualism, he finds 
himself face to face—as I shall show later 
on—with a psychological mystery whose 
exploration will tend to revolutionise our 
ideas on ethics, education, and therapeutics. 

Let me tell the genesis of Mr. Podmore’s 
inquiry into spiritualism. He was satisfied 
that Madame Blavatsky was a charlatan 
of the worst description : he had seen the 
mystery of spirit-writing on locked-up 
slates exposed as a conjuring trick ; he 
had discovered many of the dodges of 
mediums, and had easily seen through 
the hocus-pocus of the spiritualistic séance. 
Practically all the ghostly mystery of 
spiritualism proved on examination to be 
either imposture or unconscious self- 
deception. Apparitions from the dead, 
and the more striking instances of clair- 
voyance, were solved on the theory of 
brain-waves. There was nothing left to 
the psychical inquirer, save the maintenance 
of an open mind for the patient examina- 
tion of any further development in occult 
phenomena. 
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It was at this time that Mr. Podmore’s 
conclusion was shaken by the extraordinary 
mediumship of an American lady, the 
famous Mrs. Piper.* ‘This woman had 


displayed such unusual powers, had 
manifested in trance the possession 
of such abnormal faculties, that the 
Psychical Research Society, on the 


recommendation of Professor William 
James, determined to take her into its 
employment, not only to guard her 
from the demoralisation of the paid 
séance, but to keep her under the closest 
observation by qualified men of science. 
She was brought to England by the 
Society, and, under the supervision of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Frederic Myers, and Dr. 
Walter Leaf, displayed such marvellous 
knowledge of hidden things that they 
were as satisfied as Professor James of 
her supernatural powers. ‘There were 
two theories of her seemingly miraculous 
faculties. Dr. Leaf held that the spirit 
which spoke through Mrs. Piper in trance 
was probably her secondary personality, 
the supernormal phenomena being explic- 
able on the hypothesis of thought-trans- 
ference from the sitters. Lodge, on the 
other hand, maintained that the knowledge 


was too intimate to be explained by 
thought-transference, and held to the 
hypothesis of telepathy from distant 


persons, if that were in any way possible, 
and, in the last resort, telepathy from 
deceased persons—telepathy of some 
kind as distinct from any conceivable 
method of extracting information from 
persons present at the sitting. Thus the 
matter stood when Mrs. Piper returned 
to her home. After some little time Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, a distinguished and 
brilliant member of the Society, was 
despatched to America to study this 
woman over a prolonged period, and to 
make reports of his observations. From 
the very first Mrs. Piper manifested her 
unusual powers, telling complete strangers 
—introduced to her, in every case, under 
assumed names—the most intimate facts 
about themselves and their past, which, 
it seemed, it was utterly impossible for 
her to have learned in any ordinary 
or natural fashion. But this, after all, 
was what the other mediums had done, 
even if less successfully, from the very 


* Mrs. Piper, it must be said, has expressed her own belief that her trance-revelations are due 


to thought-transference, and not to spirits at all. 


suppose.) 


and can therefore know nothing about the matter. 


(She has never confessed trickery, as some 


As for this statement, it must be remembered that Mrs. Piper is unconscious in trance, 
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outset of psychical research ; and since 
so many of them had proved to be 
charlatans, it was difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Mrs. Piper on further 
inquiry would prove to be—in plain words 
—merely a very adroit humbug. Then 
occurred the extraordinary story of 
“George Pelham,” which made a profound 
inpression on Professor William James, 
and induced Mr. Podmore to reconsider 
his conclusions. 

Briefly told, the story of George Pelham 
runson these lines. A young and promising 
littérateur, who played at law and dabbled 
in psychical research, George Pelham was 
a popular figure in a certain intellectual 
circle of American society. He became 
a sympathetic friend of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson. But some little time after the 
ripening of this intellectual friendship 
he died in tragic circumstances while his 
promise was in the bud,—reminding one 
a little of the fate of the ever-to-be- 
deplored “J. K. S.” or George Steevens. 
Two years before his death, he and Dr. 
Hodgson had one night discussed the 
possibility of a future life, Pelham main- 
taining, on a fundamental philosophic 
theory which they both accepted, that a 
future life was not only incredible, but 
inconceivable ; while Dr. Hodgson main- 
tained that while a continued existence 
was incredible, it was at least conceivable. 
This serious discussion ended, as such 
discussions invariably do end among 
healthy-minded men, in _ light-hearted 
banter. Pelham said that if he died first 
and found himself “still existing” he 
would “ make things lively” in the effort 
to reveal the big and cheerful fact of his 
continued existence to his unfortunate 
friend still in the flesh. 

Well, some time after his death, ‘ Dr. 
Phinuit,” the spirit who claimed to control 
Mrs. Piper in trance, announced that 
another spirit, one George Pelham, wished 
to make a communication ; and from that 
time began the manifestations of the dead 
George Pelham which remain the most 
fascinating, bewildering, and dramatic of 
all the records belonging to the Psychical 
Research Society. I must refer the 
reader for a full report of this entrancing 
story to Vol. XIII., Part 33 of the 
Proceedings of the Society, contenting 
myself with the most hurried generalisation 
for the purposes of this article. George 
Pelham, then, announced to Dr. Hodgson 
that he was still living, reminded him of 


his promise to return, and told in his 
usual high spirits how he could have 
danced with delight when he woke up 
from the momentary darkness of death 
to the fair light of continued existence. 
Then he related exactly how his father 
and mother had behaved at the time of 
his death, even to the placing of a bunch 
of violets on his dead body, and begged 
that they should be brought to hear him 
tell through the organism of Mrs. Piper 
that he was happy and well. It was all 
very like a wireless message from a son 
in a far country to his parents at home. 
The sittings were continued over many 
months, George Pelham sometimes speak- 
ing through Dr. Phinuit, sometimes 
writing his messages, and sometimes 
speaking himself. It is worth remarking, 
at this point, that on some occasions 
Dr. Phinuit would be discussing the 
stenographic report of a previous inter- 
view, while George Pelham wrote his 
intimate messages with one of Mrs. 
Piper’s hands, and a_ different control 
utilised the other hand. ‘Throughout 
these sittings George Pelham recognised 
friends, discussed his unpublished manu- 
scripts, and made various little dispositions 
of his property. Here and there he 
failed to name an acquaintance; here 
and there he gave a wrong answer to a 
question ; and here and there he displayed 
an almost astonishing ignorance of his 
earthly existence. But these mistakes 
were so trivial in comparison with the 
intimacy of knowledge displayed, that his 
mother became convinced it was her son 
who spoke to her, the father reluctantly 
(as Pelham had prophesied) reached the 
same conclusion, and Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son—a man of singularly clear judgment— 
announced himself as satisfied that the 
manifesting spirit was in very truth his 
dead friend. 

It seemed to Mr. Podmore that he 
himself was being forced to the same 
conclusion by the convincing character 
of the evidence. But he took counsel 
with himself, and considered that if the 
vast majority of mediums had been 
proved charlatans or the dupes of their 
own delusions, the probable inference was 
that Mrs. Piper would be ultimately found 
in the same category. Nevertheless, he 
could not find rest for his soul in this 
ready-made solution, and so he determined 
to make a_ prolonged and analytical 
examination of all occult phenomena, 





























in the conviction that the result would 
be a verdict of “Not proven” for the 
claims of Mrs. Piper. And this was the 
genesis of these new masterly volumes 
“ Modern Spiritualism.” 

Mr. Podmore’s conclusion is, briefly, 
that all supernormal manifestations have 
their origin in the subconsciousness, the 
“hidden self,” as Professor James calls 
it, or the “subliminal consciousness,” as 
Myers termed it. It is not spirits who 
appear and converse with mortals, but 
the subconscious self—that vast area of 
the brain to which psychologists are now 
looking for the answer to the riddle of 
existence. In my next article, which will 
deal with Dr. Milne Bramwell’s investi- 
gations into hypnotism, I shall be able to 
present the reader with some very remark- 
able discoveries in this realm of inquiry ; 
for the present I must only hint that Dr. 
Bramwell—who, to the credit of British 
science, is now regarded as a master of his 
subject both in France and Germany *— 
is firmly convinced that the subconscious- 
ness, which becomes active in trance, is 
responsible for all the phenomena which 
point to the communication or the 
manifestation of spiritual beings. ‘This 
hint is, however, sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Podmore’s conclusion is fully justified 
by an eminent authority on the psycho- 
logical activities of the subconscious mind, 
one whose researches have been entirely 
restricted to the less romantic field of 
physiology. ‘* Mrs. Piper,” says our critic, 
“would be a much more convincing 
apparition if she could have come to us 
out of the blue, instead of trailing behind 
her a nebulous ancestry of magnetic 
somnambules, witch-ridden children, and 
ecstatic nuns.” ‘Thus at the end of his 
historical survey of spiritualism, Mr. Pod- 
more dismisses ‘Dr. Phinuit” and 
“George Pelham,” and leaves us with the 
mystery of Mrs. Piper’s subconscious self. 
But he tells me that it is quite possible he 
may be wrong. Dr. Hyslop, Professor of 
Logic and Ethics in Columbia University 
in New York, who has also examined the 
problem of George Pelham, declares as 
his verdict that “the explanation which 
best fits the facts, and the only explanation 
so far adduced which fits them all, is that 
of spirit communication.” For myself, I 
can only say, with all due humility, that 
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after a somewhat laborious inquiry, and 
after many conversations on this subject 
with men on whose sound judgments | 
am accustomed to rely—legal minds and 
philosophic minds—I cannot bring myself 
to believe that Mr. Podmore’s explanation 
is one whit more convincing than Dr. 
Hodgson’s or Professor Hyslop’s. One 
can appreciate the subtlety of his dialectic, 
admire the calm and judicial character of 
his investigation, even find oneself beaten 
out of the field by the relentless sweep of 
his logic,—but afterwards the conviction 
will return that he has only destroyed here 
a little and there a little, that the mystery 
as a whole remains intact, and that, in 
Professor Hyslop’s words, the only ex- 
planation which fits a// the facts is that of 
spirit communication. 

But Mr. Podmore would approve this 
attitude of mind as much as the least 
well-balanced of psychical enthusiasts. 
While he destroys, he preaches against 
“the superstition of incredulity,” and 
confesses himself willing and eager to 
investigate calmly and reverently any fresh 
manifestation of occult phenomena, Sir 
William Crookes told me that to some of 
the brethren he is the Paul of Psychical 
Research, at this time grievously afflicting 
the Church, but some day to be its most 
powerful and strenuous apostle. Mr. 
Podmore smiles at the description. Of 
his own faith, of course, he will not 
speak ; but he declares boldly and before 
men that from the standpoint of physical 
science there is no evidence of an existence 
beyond the grave, that there is no evidence 
of any communication from the spirit 
world, and that there is even ‘‘very little 
historical testimony to the transmission of 
thought and clairvoyance.” Before the 
reader dismisses this negative criticism as 
disappointing, worthless, and unsubstantial, 
I would beg of him to read the article in 
the next number which will deal with the 
tremendous potentialities of man’s second 
personality. In this place our business 
is with Mr. Podmore and _ spiritual 
phenomena; we are concerned chiefly 
with his destructive criticisms of theosophy, 
spiritualism and kindred superstitions, 
and we cannot proceed further in the 
subject of psychology than to hint at his 
faith in the ultimate demonstration of 
subconscious mind as the fons et origo of 


* Although England is supposed to be far behind these countries in hypnotic research, Dr. 
Bramwell has been invited to write the article on Hypnotism for Professor Richet’s ‘ Dictionnaire 


de Physiologie.” 
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all which now appears to us as mysterious 
and supernatural. 

We have seen that Mr. Podmore is 
dissatisfied with the present evidence 
purporting to demonstrate a future life. 
From the scientific aspect—quite apart 
from religious faith or psychological con 
viction—he holds that there is no shred 
of evidence to justify the enormous 
assumption that we continue after death, 
Nor is there any evidence, he holds, 
which can persuade man that. spiritual 
communication has ever been achieved 
in the world’s history. Spirit-rapping, 


writing on slates, the conjuring tricks of 


Madame _ Blavatsky—all the astonishing 
cleverness of the séance, are subjected to 
his relentless analysis and condemned 
as vulgar jugglery. But when he has 
demolished this pack of cards, and the 
insistent question of humanity comes 
back, ‘ Shall we live again?” he answers, 
from the position of science, that psychical 
research, which has destroyed so much, 
has revealed at least a possible channel 
for seeking the answer to that hungry 
question. Like Sir William Crookes, he 
looks to an investigation of telepathy, or 
thought-transference, to provide men with 
a new outlook upon the mystery of life. 

“If thought,” he says, “can influence 
thought, untrammelled by the clumsy 
machinery of sense-organs and ethereal 
undulations, still more if the human soul 
can transcend the limits of space and 
time, can see the distant and foresee the 
future, then assuredly the soul is some- 
thing more than a mere function of the 
bodily machinery ; it must be independent 
and gifted with a life of its own. To 
prove so much would not be, indeed, to 
establish the continued existence of the 
soul after the dissolution of the body ; 
but it would assuredly constitute a strong 
presumption of such continued existence. 
And more than this, it would defeat the 
deadliest argument founded on the ap- 
parent interdependence and inseparability, 
in all their hitherto-known manifestations, 
of the body and the soul of man. ‘The 
ring fence which hems us in would be 
broken through, and a straight way opened 
into a universe transcending the universe 
of matter.” 

But this high hope, he insists, is only 
a hope, a consummation to be desired, 
a stimulus to be kept in mind,—not a 
foundation for faith. ‘lhe evidence for 
precognition is imperfect, and even the 
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evidence for telepathy is not yet strong 
enough for the establishment of any 
definite thesis. Sir William Crookes, 
standing on the physical plane, refusing 
to leave the physical plane, told us that 
there was no justification in physical 
science for faith in supernatural mani- 
festations. And Mr, Podmore, standing 
on the psychical plane, after many years of 
searching inquiry into the supernatural, 
tells us that there is no evidence support- 
ing the theory that the dead have returned 
to earth, or that mortal man has ever 
spoken across the narrow stream which 
separates the crumbling marge of mortality 
from the boundless universe of infinity, 
We are in this respect very much as we 
were a thousand years ago: the Sphinx 
still smiles and is silent; the litanies of 
man’s travail have availed nothing to 
wake the echoes of the grave; death 
still holds his secret, and only the faithful 
can find balm for the sharpness of his 
wounds. 

And yet it seems justifiable to hope 
that although 


the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


Psychical research may have nothing 
to tell us, physical science may be dumb ; 
but for a weary and suffering humanity 
there is at least a hope that a wider 
knowledge of the problem of existence 
is coming upon the earth. ‘There is not 
the smallest probability that a sudden 
effulgence of spiritual glory will illuminate 
the dark recesses of life, chasing the great 
cold shadows of death, sickness, and pain 
from the path of mortality : God has never 
moved in this way across our little world ; 
but there is a hope, a wide hope, that 
slowly and silently a deeper consciousness 
is dawning over the earth, and that some 
day we may awake without surprise to 
find the lips of the Sphinx unlocked. 
Not the sudden sweep of a great light, 
or the rush of luminous angels above the 
earth,—but a freer swing of the little 
white lamp which hangs above the toiling 
brain of mortality. 

Let us, however, admit our debt of 
gratitude to such men as Frederic Myers, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Barrett, and 
Mr. Podmore. ‘They have not only 


“kept their heads” in a_ whispering 
atmosphere mysterious enough to obsess 
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the imagination with the most dangerous 
delusions, they have not only clung to 
natural interpretations of phenomena 
whose simplest and most adequate solu 
tion, in Mr. Podmore’s own words, appears 
to be the existence of supersensuous 
agencies ; but they have destroyed a mass 
of the grossest superstitions, they have 
exposed the impostures of the more subtle 
and insinuating, and they have adminis 
tered to every form of spiritualistic 
quackery a condemnation from which 
there is neither appeal nor escape. And 
does the reader realise how necessary 
such work is, even in our modern day of 
noisy materialism? MNaturam expellas 


furca, tamen usgue recurret, Old Horace 


knew humanity! Every day the rooms 
of the palmist and the crystal-gazer are 
thronged by silly women of fashion, and 
every day the tattered fortune-teller 
peregrinates the slums with promise of 
a longer life, At all points of civilisation 
superstition is ministering to the univer 
sal desire of humanity to escape from 
its cramping limitations. And it is only 
by spreading the result of the investiga 
tions of such a notable body as the 
Society of Psychical Research that we 
can hope to deliver the silly and the super- 
stitious from the wicked impostors who 
prey upon their credulity. The de- 
structive work of the Society deserves the 
highest praise, and calls for recognition 
at the hands of the legislature and the 
public. The State has no longer any 
excuse for tolerating the innumerable 
charlatans who boldly advertise them- 
selves in the daily press, and the public 
might do more than it has done in the 
past to make known the healthy results 
of psychical inquiry. It is actually be- 
lieved by certain good and apparently 
intelligent people that spiritualism is a 
work of the devil, and that to inquire into 
or even to talk about it is to dishonour 
God. But the more the public knows 
about the Psychical Research Society the 
more it will appreciate its work, and 
the more it will be disposed to admit that 
there is as much a science of psychics as 
of arithmetic or geology. From alchemy 
came chemistry, and from astrology came 
astronomy. It is not impossible that 
from ghosts, witchcraft, and spirit-rappings 
may eventually emerge a science of the 
soul which is at unity with all that is 
purest and most spiritual in Christianity. 
In conclusion of this paper, and as 
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a preface to the next, I will advert in 
general terms to the physiological mystery 
whose exploration, as was said above, will 
tend to revolutionise our ideas on ethics, 
education, and therapeutics. 

One of the most striking of the pheno- 
mena investigated by the Society is what 
we call the apparitions of the living 
and the dead. In a case which came 
recently to my knowledge, a relation of 
a soldier killed in South Africa believed 
herself to be possessed by the dead man, 
and gave a full and graphic description of 
his death and the manner of the spiritual 
world into which he passed without pain 
or surprise. ‘Three weeks later the mails 
substantiated in every detail the description 
of the manner of his dying at the very 
time when the relative in England believed 
herself to be possessed by the dead man. 
This would seem to justify the belief that 
the spirit in very truth did manifest itself ; 
but Mr. Podmore, when I told him the 
story, could only say that there was 
another and a more plausible explanation. 
It was not the dead man, he thinks, who 
visited his home, but the dying man ; and 
he relates a story which certainly justifies 
this explanation. On the 2nd of March, 
in the year 1882, an Eton master was 
walking in the neighbourhood of Wrays- 
bury, when he suddenly fancied himself 
to be standing in a crowd of people in 
Windsor, waiting for the Queen to pass. 
In a moment the royal carriage arrived, 
and instantly he heard the report of a 
pistol, and looking round saw a man 
struggling in the clutches of the infuriated 
crowd. On investigating the matter, the 
schoolmaster found that such an attempt 
at assassination did take place on that 
day, at some hundred and fifty yards 
from the scene in his vision, and, as far 
as he could judge, the vision preceded the 
actual event by something like three- 
quarters of an hour! As Mr. Podmore 
points out, the scene was probably evoked 
by an impulse received from the would-be 
regicide, excited by his delirious imagin- 
ings of his project and its probable con- 
sequences to himself. Again, a clergyman 
in the South of England determined to 
appear to a friend, and one night he fell 
asleep with this intention rigidly held 
by his consciousness. At 3.40 in the 
morning he woke from a vivid dream of 
his friend, convinced that he had _ suc- 
ceeded. It was subsequently discovered 
that at three o’clock the friend awoke 
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suddenly, and experienced a restless and 
an unaccountable longing to go down- 
stairs. On returning to his room he 
beheld his friend the clergyman standing 
under a large window, “ dressed in his 
usual style, and with an expression on his 
face that I have noticed when he has 
been looking very earnestly at anything.” 
Such stories as these, well authenticated 
and subjected to a most searching exami- 
nation, are common enough in psychical 
research. But if the explanation is not 
ghostly, is not supernatural, surely it is 
suggestive of latent powers in mankind 
which will reveal the universe to us in a 
new light. If there is in the brain of 
man a consciousness, active and intelligent, 
which can manifest itself in moments of 
tremendous stress without the knowledge 
of the waking consciousness ; and if—as 
I shall prove in the next article—this 
subconsciousness carries on a connected 
memory of its own, makes involved calcu- 
lations without the knowledge of the 
waking consciousness, and in secret pre- 
determines the conduct of that waking 
consciousness, surely we have come upon 
a natural phenomenon as wonderful and 





as miraculous as any conceivable in the 
insubstantial realm of ghost and spirit. 

Psychical research is directing its 
energies more and more to this subject, 
philosophy is travelling on the same road, 
and medical science is already there 
grappling with the mystery. We have 
got rid of ghosts and goblins and witches 
to find, apparently, that we have been 
carrying in our own heads from the be- 
ginning of the world all the supernatural 
and miraculous experiences of humanity ! 
Is this a conclusion less pregnant with 
import for the world than the faith that 
spirits have spoken through a medium of 
another world? As I ventured to tell 
Mr. Podmore, his investigations have laid 
one ghost, only to raise a greater and a 
more formidable spectre in our path. But 
the spectre which at present makes a 
mock of our boasted free-will, which 
shatters our preconceived notions of 
moral responsibility, and makes our prisons 
and reformatories appear as hideous as the 
rack and thumbscrew of less enlightened 
periods, may prove on further investigation 
an angel of light with comfort for a weary 
and suffering humanity. 


D’OUTREMER. 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


EAN from your window when the dim stars fade, 


When the grey dawn-wind stirs your poplar tree ; 


Look eastward, dear,—O do not be afraid 


Thus, once, to watch for me. 


My hollow grave is very far away, 


Where the great plains lie barren over sea, 


But I would meet you at the door of day, 


Did you but call to me. 


Call to me once, but once, and I shall hear, 


As your heart bids you call—or silent be 





And if ’tis silence, then so best, my dear: 


All will be well with me. 
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The cemetery 


THE BATTLEFIE 
BY NINA H. 


OPES of peace were in every 
heart and on every lip when 
we journeyed, in the middle of 

last May, from Johannesburg to Lady- 
smith, Fighting, however, was being 
prosecuted with as much vigour as if no 
dove bearing an olive branch had been 
sent across the war-stricken land. 

The blockhouses where, three months 
later, pigeons were nestling on the 
corrugated-iron roofs, and “Tommy” 
had humorously set up a board with 
“To Let” inscribed upon it, bristled with 
rifles and were surrounded with a network 
of barbed wire; bivouac fires twinkled 
here and there through the grey dawn, 
and columns crept across the veldt, with 
accompaniment of war-stained soldiers, 
weary horses, mules, and convoy-waggons. 
A flock of huge birds, some sailing 
majestically up above, others, foul, un- 
sightly, with distended gorges standing 
below, made us realise with a shiver how 
near we were to the zone of fighting 
veritable “Towers of Silence” these kopjes 
with attendant flocks of vultures. A 
truck-load of prisoners, dirty, unkempt 
Boers, was on the rails next to us at 
Middleburg. One of their number read 
aloud verses, in their uncouth “Taal,” from 
a Bible or a book of devotion of some sort 
before they settled down for the night. 
At the platform beyond, H.M.’s armour 





on Spion Kop. 


LDS REVISITED. 


KENNARD. 


train ‘“‘Cobra,” with its slate-coloured 
engine and loopholed trucks, stood await- 
ing a summons from headquarters. 

** Ladysmith ! Ladysmith ! ” 

With its creeper-covered station, its 
laurier-rose and eucalyptus filled gardens, 
its convent-topped hill, its gay shops and 
wide, dusty streets, with streams of ox 
and mule teams,—was this the ruined, 
spectral town I had conjured up in 
imagination ? Was this “Starvation City”? 
It reminded me rather of a prosperous 
rural village in the south of France. 

An officer who had been through the 
siege took us everywhere and explained 
everything: the ‘‘dug-outs,” where the 
wretched women and children had lived 
like animals ; the pavements stained with 
blood, where a shell on December 17th 
had killed six men of the Natal Carabineers ; 
the tower of the town hall, with a great 
rent down its side; and the corner of the 
market-place, where a team of eight mules 
was swept by a shell to wherever mules 
go (is it any wonder that to have the 
face of a Ladysmith mule has become 
synonymous for misery of expression in 
South Africa?). We visited, too, the 
cottage where poor George Steevens died ; 
and the chemist’s, the celebrated chemist’s, 
whose violet powder and fuller’s earth 
had fetched fabulous prices, and where 
Lord Ava, the evening before Waggon 
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Hill, had come to buy almost the last 
ounce of starch for the making of 
“bombshell pudding.” 

As we walked down the avenue of the 
little cemetery by the Klip River, where, 
under the rows of eucalyptus trees, lie 
some of England’s bravest and best— 
Steevens, whose grave was only marked 
by the roughest of wooden crosses, Dick 
Cunningham, Egerton, Digby Jones, 
Dennis, Ava—the memory of those awful 
winter days during the siege of Ladysmith 
came back to us: the opening of the 
paper in the morning, the turning to the 
casualty list, the pale cheeks, the dilated 
eyes of horror, the low cry, ‘Good God! 
So-and-so is dead !” 

Before I left England many were the 
injunctions given me as to flowers to be 


laid on distant graves, futile tokens of 


sorrowing hearts. One woman begged me 
to lay a bunch of violets on A/s grave at 
Spion Kop. “I do not quite know where 
he is buried, but somebody there will be 
able to tell you.” Poor dear, could she 
but have seen the mound covering the 
trench, ninety feet long, into which the 
bodies had been hurriedly thrown during 
the short breathing-space granted on that 
awful morning for the ingathering of the 
dead ! 

Fifteen miles from Ladysmith, across 
the veldt, lies the ‘damned _ kopje.” 
We started early in the morning, that 
we might be enabled to clamber up the 
ascent before the heat of the midday sun 
was upon us. The veldt was the same 
sea of veldt, with its miles of withered 
grass, that we had passed through between 
Cape Town and Johannesburg ; its inter- 
‘minable sameness only broken, now and 
then, by broad, shallow watercourses, a 
mealie crop, or a lonely farmhouse, where 
the white neutral flag still hung bedraggled 
and dirty on the trees or over the gateway. 
Let me say, here, while the Boers are 
clamouring for compensation, that, terrible 
as was the havoc wrought later by the 
British army, it is as nothing to what the 
Boers at the beginning of the war did 
to the Natal farmhouses. ‘To destroy a 
‘Transvaal “ woonhuis ” means to destroy, 
in most cases, a hovel built of slabs of 
sun-baked mud and roofed with corrugated 
iron; but to destroy a Natal stone-built 
farm-house is a very different matter. 
The ruthless brutality of their looting at 
this period of the war reveals a violent 
side to the Boer character, which was 


hardly justified by subsequent events, and 
was doubtless exhibited to sicken their 
antagonists of the war. More than once 
the farmers in the Free State acknowledged 
that the ruin which descended upon them 
was a just retribution for the excesses of 
Natal. 

A company, I believe, proposes to 
build an hotel amongst the pine-woods 
surrounding Villiers’ farm, at the foot of 
Spion Kop, for the accommodation of 
the tourists, who already flock to see the 
battlefields. When we were there, that 
sunlit May morning, nothing could be 
more intensely silent and solitary than the 
primeval meadow breaking in long wave- 
like rolls against the line of barren cliff, 

On reaching the summit, some on 
horseback, others on foot, we found the 
silence still further accentuated. There 
the whistle of what the soldiers have 
nicknamed the ‘‘ Mauser-bird,” or the 
melancholy call of the curlew, lapping 
across the slope, and the fitful wind, 
rustling through the tufted grass, were the 
only sounds audible. 

An Englishwoman—aye, and even an 
Englishman—had need be stoical whose 
heart did not soften and eyes grow dim 
as they stood on the top of evil-memoried 
Spion Kop, and looked out over the valley 
at those places rendered famous by 
heroism and death, and alas! also by 
recrimination and accusation: Potgieter’s 
Drift, Trichard’s Drift, the wooded heights 
of Vaalkranz, Mount Alice, Sugarloaf Hill, 
and Three Tree Hill! A thrill of pride 
went through me as the heroic cries heard 
amidst the crash of battle recurred to my 
memory. “I am dying, yes; but we took 
the bally trench!” “When I surrender 
it will be my dead body!” Or the man 
who turned to the officer beside him, 
“Neither you nor I, sorr, will get alive 
out of this, but remember to tell them at 
home we died game!” Needless to say, 
this last was one of that people, anomalous 
as the Boers themselves, who left Ireland 
yelling for the Boers, and went out and 
fought for England as men never fought 
before. 

At the foot of the hill were Kaffirs 
selling torn four-pounder shells, which we 
bought for a few shillings. We found on 
our return to Johannesburg that they were 
worth as many sovereigns. Americans 





particularly covet and give high prices for 
mementoes from the English battlefields. 
Late the same evening we visited 
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Cesar’s Camp. A fact that, in going over 
the battlefields, strikes even the most 
uninitiated, is the superiority of the Boer 
entrenchments. It seems surprising that 
our officers did not insist on the throw- 
ing up of more effectual earthworks on 
a flat plateau such as Cesar’s Camp. A 
fearful trial it must have been to the 
endurance and heroism of troops to have 
been exposed, almost unprotected, night 
and day, to a murderous fire, such as 
the Boers were able to pour upon them 
from the commanding positions they held 
around. ‘The large enclosure of graves, 
in the middle of the open expanse, tells 
its own tale. 

Next day we took train for Colenso. 
The day was just such another as the day 
of the battle: the same bright clear 
atmosphere and cloudless blue sky arched 
over the long level plain and winding 
river ; while beyond, in the warm languor- 
ous sunshine, stretched the lines of the 
curving hills, where the bearded figures 
with slouch hats and _ bandoliers had 
guarded their trenches so doggedly and 
fiercely. 

“A fight or two, and then a walk over.” 
“Let us hope we may reach the Cape in 
time for the fun!” Our poor fellows, 
they did not realise, then, how very far off 
the “fun” was. Great, we were told, was 
the Boer amusement at the polo-sticks 
and cricket-bats found in the captured 
train, the last to leave Ladysmith. 

We walked over the grass-grown veldt 
where Long took his guns that momentous 
morning, and through the wood sloping 
to the river, then full of the murderous 
crackle of the Mauser, now musical with 
the cooing of doves and the rustle of 
mimosa leaves. 

Any other country but England, we 
cannot help thinking, would try to sweep 
away all recollection of that terrible 
blunder of unlimbering guns and opening 
fire on an enemy only 550 yards distant, 
and the worse than blunder committed by 
General Buller in leaving them there, in 
the possession of the Boers ; but we,— 
virile race that we are,—with the resolute 
acknowledgment of error and unflinching 
courage in facing disaster that distinguishes 
us, have put up ten stones along the face 
of the veldt, to mark the positions of the 
guns. It seems all ancient history now, 
but, with its accompaniment of incapacity 
on the part of commanding officers and 
heroism on the part of the men, forms a 
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perplexing and stirring chapter in the 
chronicles of this tragic war. One record of 
many, was that of the company of gunners, 
only four of them, who refused to leave 
their posts. ‘They, as they worked their 
guns under a murderous fire, seemed to 
bear charmed lives. One fell; then 
another; then a third pitched forward 
on his face ; and the survivor stood firm 
until he, too, was shot down. ‘ Useless 
sacrifice of life!” says one historian. By 
all the splendour of the history of our 
nation, no! Another deed of heroism 
was that of young Roberts going out to 
save the guns under a murderous fire, 
and Baptie the surgeon’s, who, when the 
poor young fellow fell, brought him into 
shelter, and shaded his face from the 
glare of the sun that beat upon them 
during those awful hours afterwards, with 
a letter he happened to have in his 
pocket. 

When we returned from the scene of 
Long’s tragedy, we were fetched at the 
door of the verandahed, one-storied 
Colenso Hotel, by Mr. McGregor Adams, 
a Scotchman who had a farm close by. 
Under Fort Wylie, under the frowning 
heights of Illangwani, we drove in his 
Cape cart to the Falls of the Tugela and 
Pieter’s Hill. Every donga and slope 
was dotted with white crosses and graves. 
For some days after the battle, one of 
our companions told us, that sticks with 
helmets stuck on them, or sometimes a 
bottle, or even an empty tin holding the 
names and regiments of the men who had 
fallen, might be seen at the head of each 
mound. ‘These were afterwards replaced 
by crosses, as often as not hacked with a 
pocket-knife by some pal out of an old 
grocery or wine case. 

We ate our midday meal under a Cape 
olive tree on the east bank of the Tugela, 
close to the Boer cable bridge, and 
within sight and sound of the beautiful 
falls. One of ourcompanions remembered 
the scene, the day after the battle of 
Pieter’s Hill, when waggon-loads_ of 
wounded men, struggling oxen, and yelling 
Kaffirs had turned it into a pandemonium ; 
now it was a paradise of peace, with its 
auralia, cactus, and aloe covered slopes 
bathed by the rippling river. After our 
meal we made our way back across the 
fields to the ganger’s hut, christened, 
the owner informed us, by General Pole- 
Carew, “ Pom-pom Cottage.” She was 
a talkative lady, and told us the usual 
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tale in these parts of the marauding done 
by the Boers: every drawer rifled, every 
picture dragged down, every scrap of 
crockery smashed, for all of which 
she expected to receive compensation. 
Little did she know how meagre was the 
requital given by the British Government 
to its Joya’ subjects, in return for what 
they had suffered. 

She showed us an_ extraordinary 
skeleton of a dove, delicate as the 
tendrils of skeleton leaves, that had been 
found in the chimney of the sitting-room, 
when she and her husband returned to 
their cottage. Apparently frightened by 
the direful sounds of war, this symbol of 
peace had sought refuge in the chimney, 
and there died of starvation. 

The Boer woman shot on Pieter’s Hill 
while loading for her husband in the 
trenches, had been brought down close to 
the cottage. “My husband kept me 
beside him because I was a good shot,” 
was her naive statement. One of the 
nurses photographed the girl as she lay 
dying. “ Do not let my photograph,” she 
whispered, ‘be seen by the ‘ Engélsé,’” 
fearful that her death might be the cause 
of exultation to her enemies. Poor 
creature! had she but known the grief and 
sympathy felt for her, from Commander 
in-chief to rank and file ! 

As soon as peace was proclaimed, we 
were allowed to travel about the ‘Trans- 
vaal. To Pretoria we went on the great 
day of thanksgiving. What a city of 
frustrated hopes and_half-accomplished 
ideas! There is something singularly 
pathetic in the unoccupied granite base in 
the midst of the market square where 
Kruger’s statue was to have been placed. 
‘The Volksraad, with its memory of the last 
meeting of those grey-bearded, serious 
men, with their ‘‘ When we meet again,” 
little knowing that the next meeting was 
probably destined to come to pass in 
exile in some distant land. Surely an 
eloquent sermon on the futility of human 
ambition might be written in Kruger’s 
house, with its low-ceilinged dining-room, 
its pretentious gilt eagle, presented by the 
Transvaal Americans to the President of the 
new Republic, the iron beds which he and 
Mrs. Kruger used to occupy, now slept in 
by the detested “ rooineks,” and the table 
on which he was wont to accompany his 
dictates with vigorous thumps, now used 
by the officers of the South African 
Constabulary for ping-pong. One of the 
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things that made most impression on us 
was the bath where the great man in- 
dulged in his infrequent tub. In its 
contracted shabbiness, its attempt at 
civilisation, and the entire want of grasp of 
what civilisation really meant, it explained 
so much. If this cynical old Paul 
sarcastically declared his intention § of 
sending the British guns captured by his 
burghers to the Pretoria Museum of 
Antiquities, surely we might now retaliate 
by sending his bath to occupy the space 
they would have filled. 

After Pretoria, my companion being 
obliged to leave me, I set my solitary 
course for Mafeking. I cannot agree 
with Lord Randolph Churchill in his 
statement that this is a pleasant and 
attractive place. It struck me as being 
a large ramshackle village, with nothing 
attractive about it. Its inhabitants have 
one incident as chosen topic of conversa- 
tion—the siege. It was not pleasant to 
go in and out of the shops and bear the 
stories all had to tell: the townsmen 
who starved while others lived on the fat 
of the land; the folk who had been given 
all the praise, when praise was due to 
others ; and the sums made by contractors 
out of monopolised goods that never ought 
to have been monopolised. 

After Mafeking, I left the railway and 
began trekking. My first stage was 
Zeerust, thirty miles away. The village, 
situated in the centre of the Marico valley, 
was, I had been told, one of the most 
picturesque and fertile spots in_ the 
Transvaal, and a stronghold of Dutch 
sedition. It entirely fulfilled its reputation 
in both respects. I arrived late in the 
evening, found the Marico hotel full, 
and went on to the Central, As soon as 
I asked if I could be given a room, the 
proprietress, a broad-faced, ample-waisted 
Dutchwoman, frankly told me that she did 
not care to have English ladies in her 
house. Humble pie is not the diet I am 
attached to, but I was in a fix. In as 
propitiatory a manner, therefore, as 
possible, I told her my position. ‘‘ What 
have you come to Zeerust for?” she asked 
abruptly. “Simply to see your beautiful 
Marico scenery.” A smile flickered over 
her countenance; she waved her hand. “I 
have only one room, it’s next the bar,” she 
said, “and has not been aired or occupied 
for some weeks. Here,” turning to the 
black servant behind us, who I afterwards 
discovered occupied the positions of head 
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waiter, cook and housemaid in_ the 
establishment, ‘‘ get this room ready for 
the lady,” and turning on her heel, she left 
me. What a room it was! pervaded by a 
general smeil of stale tobacco and musty 
corduroys, full of weird, brass-bound, skin 
covered trunks, belonging to a_ rebel 
Dutch lawyer, who since the English 
occupation had been obliged to vacate 
the town. On one side it looked on the 
courtyard where the native servants did 
all their cooking, and on the other adjoined 
the bar where the Boer farmers came in 
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to force up the price of ox-waggons and 
Cape carts ; and when, finally, | entered 
into negotiations with a commandant, 
one of the most important men in the 
district, an English resident at Zeerust, 
warned me that the oxen and mules he 
offered were absolutely unfit to accomplish 
the journey, and that I probably would 
be left on the veldt until I had paid a 
large sum to be taken on. 

Luring the course of these negotiations, 
I visited the commandant on his farm, 
and understood how it was possible for 





Lunching at a Boer farm. 


to enjoy their “ trink” and “rook.” The 
Kaffirs seemed to reduce their hours of 
sleep to the shortest dimensions—late to 
bed and early afoot; and afoot, too, with 
clamour, laughter, and noise. ‘The Boers, 
on the contrary, were abnormally quiet 

never a loud word, hardly a laugh, and 
after nine in the evening not a sound of 


‘ any kind, 


Temperate, virile, strong, they may be, 
but I cannot say that they are a pre- 
possessing people. Past masters in the 
art of “verneukerei,” or petty overreach- 
ing, when they knew that I wanted to go 
to Rustenberg the whole village combined 


a man to fight to the death, to retain the 
ownership of so fair a place. Little streams 
of bubbling water ran through the garden, 
the orange-trees were covered with golden 
fruit, and already a vast quantity, I was 
told, had been plucked ; fig-trees, apple- 
trees, pear-trees, quince-trees, lined the 
walks, grown most of them from the pips 
and kernels that their forefathers had 
sown—for farther than this, Boer arbori- 
culture goes not. A white cross glimmered 
amongst the mealies in the field beyond 
the garden: it marked the resting-place 
where the unrecognised skeleton, he told 
me, of a British soldier had been found 
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and buried. Tales of wounded officers 
and soldiers, who died of exposure and 
starvation, are more rife in this district 
than in any other. The Generals, in their 
forced marches, had to cover so large an 
extent of ground that it was not always 
possible to tend the wounded or bury 
the bodies of those who died. The young 
man, member of the South African 
Constabulary, who accompanied me a few 
days later to Ventersdorp, showed me the 
place on the hillside where, only the week 
before, he had found the remains of a 
sergeant-major of Lord Methuen’s body- 
guard. 

To waste time would be impossible in 
a Transvaal village : they had, as Irishmen 
say, “‘such Jashins of it.” Clocks don't 
exist, and if they did would be superfluous. 
The days of the week are only guessed at 
because they have to go to church on 
Sunday, and the months of the year by 
the date of the “ Nachtmaal.” One of 
these periodical “ Nachtmaals” (Sacra- 
ments or night-meals) was held while I 
was at Zeerust. All the Boer farmers 
of the Marico trekked in to attend it. 
They outspanned in the market-place, 
and for the few nights they stopped, 
slept, rolled up like sausages, under their 
waggons. 

The “vrouw” generally takes the 
opportunity of the “ Nachtmaal ” to do her 
shopping and marry her daughters. One 
Boer girl was married to an English 
S.A.C. on this occasion. The Boer 
male—a bit of a fatalist, as are all men 
who live face to face with nature—is 
beginning to accept these unions between 
conquered and conquerors ; but my land- 
lady told me that a girl who contracts 
one is generally ostracised by the female 
portion of her family. “The sister of 
the girl you saw married to-day,” she 
added, “was so ‘hollandisch’ that she 
went out on the veldt a short time ago to 
be married to the man she had been 
engaged to for years, declaring that if the 
ceremony could not be performed under 
the Vierkleur she would not consent to 
be married at all.” 

There is little doubt that these descend- 
ants of the Friesland Amazons, whom 
the Romans centuries ago acknowledged 
as stiffer-necked than the men, will be 
the great stumbling-block in the way of 
reconciliation between us and these new 
subjects of ours. Sometimes, I was 


startled in the streets of Zeerust by the 
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look of hatred that was flashed upon me 
from the depths of a sun-bonnet. 

“Yes, and the English, with their 
overbearing manners and want of con- 
sideration, do everything they can to foster 
their dislike,” was the observation of the 
proprietor of the hotel. _ Let me say that, 
not quite ingenuously, I had impressed 
the people at Zeerust with the fact of my 
Celtic nationality, hoping that they would 
discuss the Anglo-Saxon with less reserve. 
Certain incidents of the war that had 
occurred at Zeerust were touched upon 
in very plain terms. ‘The proprietor had 
been a mighty hunter in his day, and had 
gone on many an expedition with Selous. 
He was frankly of opinion that the 
English occupation would spoil South 
Africa. ‘We don’t want railways or 
telegraphs—we have been perfectly happy 
without them; and really, for all your 
boasted civilisation, I cannot think you 
English have shown us much of an 
example, either in manners or morals.” 

My countrymen at home would have 
been amused could they have seen me, 
before many days had elapsed, with 
shuttered windows and muffled piano 
pedals, raising my voice, in company with 
my Dutch friends, in the stirring strains of 
the Boer National Hymn— 


Know’st thou a race of freemen bred, 
Who broke the tyrant’s might, 

Who burst their bonds and fought and bled 
For freedom and for right ? 

Come, burghers ! raise the flag on high 
That led to victory ! 

The hour of bondage has gone by— 
Free men, free men are we! 


Tawny South Africa looked its tawniest 
during the drive that I took a few days 
afterwards to ‘Ventersdorp. The meer- 
cats bounded backwards and_ forwards 
across the road, plentiful as squirrels ; and 
for the first time I saw several secretary 
birds. My companion told me that they 
were looked upon with a certain amount 
of veneration, in consequence of their 
snake-killing powers. We stopped for 
luncheon at a Boer farm. The owners 
had only just returned for reoccupation. 
What a picture of desolation! Nothing 
left save the shell of a house. The 
soldiers had hacked out the window- 
sashes and door-jambs and used the 
doors for firewood. Where canvas was 
available it had been used to cover the 
empty spaces. No furniture save a rough 
deal table and two or three stools stood 
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in the only living-room. In the midst of 
the ruin sat a shrunken old woman, 
looking as deathlike as was possible for 
one through whose veins the blood still 
flowed. In a thread of a voice she told 
me, as nearly as I could understand, that 
she was very ill, racked with rheumatism. 

As soon as she caught sight of the 
member of the South African Constabulary 
who accompanied me, she raised her 
palsied hands in terror: “ Soldaten ! né, 
né!” I told him to put down the lunch 
basket and go away. Then the old 
woman leant across the corner of the 
table, laid her cold trembling hand on 
mine, and said in her guttural “taal,” 
“ Soldat Engélsé, what does he want?” 
I had out Elffer’s phrase-book immedi- 
ately, and stumbled through an assertion 
that he wanted nothing and would not 
harm her. Seeing me proceed to take 
some cake and things out of the basket, 
a curly-headed small boy crept out of a 
corner of the room. 

We should have made a telling picture, 
we three: I, type of the civilisation and 
change that had come over the land ; she, 
type of all that had passed away; and 
between us the child with the new con- 
ditions of the future opening before him. 
He was her grandson, she said; _ his 
father had been shot, his mother had 
had a dead baby in consequence, and 
had died herself. If our casualties were 
heavy, what must the Boer losses have 
been in comparison to the population ! 
It was no uncommon thing to find four 
male members of a family swept away. 
“ His eldest brother, aged twenty,” she 
went on, “Hans by name, is in ‘ Indie,’ 
and I shall never see him again.” 

Aided by my _ phrase-book, I en- 
deavoured to tell her that all the exiles 
were coming back. “Even as you and 
I are sitting here, perhaps the steamer is 
on its way, with your son on board.” 

A ray of light passed over the worn 
face. “Ah,” clutching my sleeve as she 
spoke, “is it so?” 

“Yes,” said I; “the English are 
doing all they can to soften the horrors 
of war.” 

She raised herself, trembling, and leaned 
on her stick while she looked round the 
wrecked house. “Hul het hy gedoen” 
(they have done this). ‘‘ Look, look at 
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our house! 


There was something reminiscent of 
Ireland in the whole scene. Many an 
Irish cottage looked like this, with mud 
floor, grimy deal table, and smoky, untidy 
hearth; many an Irish peasant woman 
would thus recount the wrongs of her 
country. When, however, the old 
burgher, her husband, entered, you felt, 
with his loose-legged stride and_ his 
patriarchal grey-bearded head, that this 
was no shuffling, weak-kneed Irishman, 
but an individual unit of a nation, living 
manlike in spite of having had to sign 
an oath of allegiance and a declaration of 
surrender. ‘There was nothing rude or 
insolent in his ‘‘Gu morghen,” nor was 
there anything hectoring in the way 
he turned to the old woman and told 
her to get his food. After a mutual 
interchange of civilities was over we 
drifted to politics, which he discussed 
without the least excitement or apparent 
emotion. 

“The war,” I said, “was of your 
making, not of ours. Paul Kruger, 
your President, is the one who ought to 
come and see your wrecked farms.” 

“T don’t know about that,” he said, 
with a good-humoured shrug of the 
shoulders. “But are you ‘Engelse’ 
going to give us anything for this? ”— 
pointing with his, clasp-knife at the ruined 
window space. 

“Yes; don’t you know ?” 

“Né: how should I? Do speak for 
me then to your Government ; tell them 
no one has suffered worse than Piet 
Oberholster, Kameldoorn. Shall I write 
it down for you?” 

As I prepared for departure he came 
out and helped my people to inspan. An 
English peasant with equally dexterous 
and quick fingers would have endeavoured 
to repair the wreckage of his house, but a 
Boer has no hands save for a horse or 
a rifle. As he stood leaning on his stick, 
watching us drive away, grey-bearded, 
unkempt, with patched breeches and rusty 
coat, there was a look of undefinable 
dignity and virility about him. Somehow, 
it seemed to me as if he ought to have 
been standing beside a flagstaff supporting 
a blood-stained and tattered Vierkleur, 
type of the hardy and valorous race that 
has been elbowed out by the ruthless 
advance of the civilisation of the twentieth 


century. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 





A PINK-AND-SILVER DOLL. 


BY BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 


‘ HEN Diana Hathaway married 
\\ Captain Desmond O’Hara at 

St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the usual bridal flutter was enhanced by the 
absence of Cynthia, sister of the bride, from 
the knot of elegantly attired gentlewomen 
who followed her. 

It was but a confirmation of the open 
secret that Desmond O’Hara had been the 
breaker of the peace between “the Hatha- 
way twins.” In truth, gossip was nearer 
the mark than usual when with nods and 
becks a formal engagement between Cynthia 
and Desmond was hinted at—an engagement 
which only lasted till Diana came back from 
a Continental trip, and with one arrow from 
her eyes drove Cynthia out of a volatile Irish 
heart. A year later Cynthia married a 
multi-millionaire, who, strange to relate, 
could hang a family-tree of unimpeachable 
veracity over his cinque-cento mantelpiece. 

The sisters met occasionally, but were 
oblivious of each other’s existence as the 
Sphinxes on the Embankment. 

At length a crash came. Desmond 
O’Hara was cashiered—the mess-room knew 
him no more—an ugly matter was smoothed 
over as decorously and carefully as possible, 
and the O’Haras sank below the surface, 
leaving a very small ripple of sensation, for 
the reason that a prominent divorce case 
was at that moment delighting the public ear. 

Cynthia, on the other hand, was ever 
before the public—a radiant social star, 
distinguished for beauty, charity, a ready 
wit, and an open house. Now and again 
the thought of her sister—the one real 
thorn in as rosy an existence as falls to the 
lot of few—crossed her mind, and by its 
salutary prick, which did in truth ga straight 
to her heart, kept her from fatal absolute 
complacency. She made many a_ futile 
attempt to discover the lost one, but it is 
so easily possible to disappear among the 
many millions as completely as the bubble 
on the river. This Desmond O’Hara and 
his wife had achieved. 

Twelve years after Cynthia’s marriage 
found her one morning busied with her 
young daughter in the gentle art of doll- 
dressing. The twenty round-eyed puppets 
ranged along the table were all to be clad 
in a uniform of rosy tulle and silver crowns, 
and the small Cynthia gazed in rapture as the 
galaxy of fairy beauty neared completion. 

“You w7// take me, mother, to see them— 
you will, won’t you? I do love the hospital ! 





and I really have worked well, mother : my 
finger’s all black from needle-pricks.” 
“Dear one, 


The elder Cynthia smiled. 





the needle-pricks are no guarantee, but the 
will has been good. You shall come with 
me, I promise.” Whereupon, the small 
Cynthia’s brain refreshed itself with remem- 
brance of last year’s visit and the delight 
of seeing one’s handiwork, achieved at the 
cost of innumerable necdle-pricks, clasped 
to some small sufferer’s heart. 


On Christmas Day the children’s ward— 
all garlanded with holly and gay with flags 
and strange devices in snowy wool and 
crimson bunting—presented a fair contrast 
to the cold blue dusk outside. ‘The red fire- 
light danced on cot railings, brought out the 
crimson of the quilt and little dressing-gown, 
splashed the nurses’ spotless gowns with 
strange shadows, lingered on smooth and 
curly heads, over which dark figures 
mother’s, father’s, other near and dear ones’ 
—bent. It was the visiting hour, and by 
many a little bed a pan of joy went up 
from some grateful untutored heart to 
mingle with the Christmas bells. 

By one little bed sat a woman, noticeable 
among the threadbare visitors for a rare 
grace and dignity, which rose over shabby 
widow’s weeds and mantle. Curious glances 
were cast at her as she sat with her hand in 
the hand of her child—snatched from the 
brink of the grave by all that skill and care 
could achieve. The heart almost failed to 
grasp as yet the great joy: a dumb happi- 
ness was upon her—a happiness which half 
blotted out the lines of suffering, the hunger 
in the eyes. Just to sit with the thin, warm 
little hand in hers, to look neither forward 
nor back save to count each precious 
moment, was enough. And yet the thoughts 
of the cruel past and yet more cruel future 
obtruded themselves like grim, pursuing 
monsters. They would go forth soon from this 
warmth and comfort and care into the cold 
blue dusk again, and recommence the unequal 
life-struggle. Would the good last—would 
not the contrast try the frail body yet more ? 
Had it not been better for the child to have 
passed out of it all? She forced back the 
thought as if with trembling fingers, and 
turned her eyes upon the doll the child 
clasped in her arms. 

“Who was it gave you that dolly, sweet ?” 

“A lady sent her, mother, so Sister says. 
She’s lovely, isn’t she ?” 

“ Lovely, dearest.” 

A strange new pang shot through her 
heart—a vision of the nursery of her child- 
hood—the haven of luxury and comfort from 
which her ship had put to sea. And out of 
the mist stood forth a doll, all clad in pink 
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and silver—her great ambition—given her 
one Christmas Day, treasured till girlhood and 
after. What strange tricks does Fate play ! 
There is no surprise-drama to equal life itself. 

“Mothers dearest doll was dressed like 
that,’—and she took the wide-eyed fairy in 
her hands and held it lingeringly, lovingly. 

“ Mother ! one of our dollies—a pink-and- 
silver dolly !” 

The doll slipped—was within an ace of 
destruction. A child bounded forward and 
saved it—a fairy herself, with fair curls 
escaping from a drooping hat. Beside her 
a radiant vision breathing a faint scent of 
violet, with hands full of gifts. Then a foot- 
man with a basketful of offerings—half-un- 
decided whether it became his dignity or no. 

“ Forgive my little girl if she startled you. 
She and I dressed some dolls, and Oh !” 

The other woman had _ risen, pale, 
trembling. 

“ Cynthia !” 

“Diana 1” 

Thus the meeting after many years. 

The strangeness made each hang back for 
one moment—the pause which heralds all 
pent-up emotion. Then lips met and heart 
leaped out to heart. All soreness, all 
remembrance of things past, was swept 
away in a flood of youthful memories. 

It was the hour of triumph for one, but it 
was all unheeded: one glance at the faded 
beauty, the quenched fire, was enough. 

Recalled by the children’s voices, the 
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A WINTRY JEST. 
NATIVE: ‘‘ We allus has a West wind 'ere.” 
STRANGER: ‘‘ But the wind is now right from the East.” 
NATIVE: ‘‘Oh! that’s the West wind comin’ back, you know,” 
STRANGER: ‘‘O—h!’ 


sisters saw the two in rapture over the pink- 
and-silver doll. 

“And my finger’s all black with needle- 
pricks,” rose the small Cynthia’s voice ; * I'll 
show it you if you like: it’s very painful,” 
and the little glove removed, revealed the 
pink hand—a contrast to the pale one which 
clasped the pink-and-silver fairy. ‘The two 
heads were very close together. 

“It’s time for visitors to leave. I’m sorry 
to have to remind you, but ; 

‘“* Of course, sister.” 

Diana began immediately to draw her 
shabby cape around her. 

Cynthia rose too. “ Where are you going, 
Diana ?” 

‘** Home,” she faltered. ‘‘ Where else ?” 

Cynthia laid an appealing hand on her 
arm,jwith its rusty crape band. ‘“ My home 
is your home now.” 

Diana’s breath came and went quickly. 

“T can’t!” she faltered. 

“Diana, we have so many wasted years 
to make good. And the children shall live 
and play together, and ig 

“ But it’s—it’s charity.” 

“Diana!” The word pulsated with 
reproach. 

Diana shook her head ; something caught 
at her throat and choked her. 

“Didn’t we share everything in the days 
when all our happiness was vested in a 
pink-and-silver dolly ?” said Cynthia. 

So Diana yielded. 
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THE SEASON IN EGYPT. 
‘*\ Houseboat on the Nile.” 
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4 A “JUST-SO" STORY. 


“The cheese that walked.” With apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


SHIP-LOGS. 


MARILLIER. 


BY H.C. 


_. the ‘house is wrapped in 
sleep, 


When the night with dusky pall, 
Blotting out the world from view, 
Has descended over all ; 

When the owls their vigils keep, 
When the fire is still aglow, 
And the shadows rise and fall 
From the tapers burning low 

In the sconces on the wall: 
Then I let my fancies range, 
Sitting crouched before the fire, 
Seeing visions rare and strange 
Rise before me and expire 


In the ship-logs burning blue. 


’Tis the hour when spectres creep. 
Scenes and forms of long ago, 
Fraught with happiness or woe, 
Are imprisoned fast and deep 

In that flotsam of the seas, 

And are waiting, well I know, 
For the moment of release 


When tne flame shall set them free. 


So it is that I can see, 

As they palpitate and leap, 

Souls of men that used to be, 

In the flames that upward sweep, 
Souls of sailormen of yore, 

Who came back to earth no more. 
And I see the stately ship, 

With her spread of white aloft 
Set to catch the breezes soft 

As the summer sea she sails. 

Or I watch her proudly dip 

To the fury of the gales, 


And can hear the cordage rip 
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And the canvas bend and strain 
With the wind that whistles keen, 
And the swishing of the rain. 
And the timbers groan and creak: 
In the hissing of the teak, 

Till a little puff is seen, 


And it all dies down again. 


So she reached the distant shore. 
Ah, the wonders of that cruise, 

As I read it in the flame. 
Southern isles of purest green ; 
Glassy skies of azure sheen ; 
Beauty wheresoe’er they came ; 
Lakes and forests, hills and vales ; 
Never twice behold the same ; 
Many lands, in many hues, 


And the miles of sea between. 


Bursts a jet of brilliant blue, 

Like a cataract of gems. 

’Twas the Orient then that drew, 
With its sapphires,—ah, but look, 
In the green that comes behind 
All the emeralds of Ind. 

And this wealth, I say, they took, 
And perchance did homeward bring 
For a ransom for their king, 


Or an empress’ diadems. 


Slowly dies the flame away, 

In a sullen crimson flood, 

Like the setting of the day 

Or a pouring out of blood. 

"Tis the passing of the barque, 
With the gallant men she bore,— 
So, I leave them, in the dark, 


Dust and ashes, and no more. 
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THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 





VENEZUELA. 
BROTHER JONATHAN: ‘‘Say, boys, I guess I don't object to a little discipline; but 
forget that I'm kinder related to the youngster through a chap named Munroe.” 


you won't 
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JOSEPH ON HIS TRAVELS. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (seeing a strange resemblance) : ‘‘ Good gracious! I thought you were at Mentone.” 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE. 
PAPA CLIFFORD (Zhe Unnatural Parent): ‘‘ Now then, it's TWeedledee that’s my boy. 
you, Tweedledum, if yer don't get out of this I'll disown you!” : 
IRRESPONSIBLE CRITIC (até @ safe distance): ‘* Now then, Guv'nor, don’t you go for to nail his ears 
to the pump.” 




















THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
THE DUKE OF D.: ‘‘ Here's the precious infant, Arthur, all the better for the change of air and 
scene.” 
THe ANXIOUS PARENT: ‘I hope he hasn't lost weight—in the country.” 








